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TO 


MY  COTEMPORARY  FRIENDS, 

TO  THOSE  WHO  IIAVE  SO  NOBLY  ASSISTED  ME  IN  ITS  TUELICATION, 

AND  TO  MY  FAMILY, 

FOR  THEBR  PROIMPT  AND  CnEERFUL  AID  WniLE  PREPARING  IT  FOR  THE  PRESS, 

BUT,  AS  1  SEND  IT  FORTH,   I   REFLECT    THAT    THE  ANGEL  REAPER  HAS 
BEEN  AT  WORK,  AND  MANY  HEARTS,  THAT  WOULD  HAVE 
WELCOMED    ITS    COMING,  HAVE  GROWN 
COLD  AND  PULSELESS. 
TO  THOSE  WHO  IIAVE  LIVED  ON  THROUGH  GOOD  AND  ILL,  AND  LIKE 
THE  LAST  PALE  FLOAVEUS  OF  AUTUMN,  OUT-URAVED  THE 
BITTER  WINDS,  TO  DECK  THEIR  S1L.VSON 
TO  ITS   CLOSE,   ALL  HAIL  ! 
DRIVING    THE    SHADOWS   RACK    FROM    THE    HEART,    LET  US 
PLEDGE  OUR  FAITH  ANEW  TO  MEET  IN  THAT  LAND 
AVHERE  FRIENDSHIP  IS  PERFECTED  IN 
ETERNAL  FRUITION. 


"So  we  work  on,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
And  broider  future  time  with  love  and  care 
Unwittingly,  in  suffering  and  alone, 

Nor  dream  'tis  God's  own  i^hm  we  work  out  here. 

To  me  my  life  seems  like  a  ravelled  clew, 

A  tangled  skein,  where  dark  and  light  confound ; 

Now  dull  and  sombre,  now  of  opal  hue. 
Of  no  distinct  design,  a  web  unwound. 

i 

Put  up  the  work;  what  though  my  useless  hand 
Forgets  its  cunning,  and  my  loom  stands  still  — 

Others  take  it  up  —  some  of  the  band 
Of  workers,  who  their  task  in  turn  fulfil." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  writings  compiled  in  this  work  were  commenced 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  my  Ufe-boat  loosed  from  its 
moorings  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the  old  familiar  shores, 
woodlands,  and  beacon-lights  began  to  recede,  as  it  floated 
out  among  the  green  islands  toward  an  Unknown  Land.  To 
freshen  in  memory  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  and 
make  them  my  own  ;  to  keep  the  little  altar-hres  of  the 
heart  glowing  in  perpetual  warmth  and  beauty,  and  bring 
again,  after  long  years  had  departed,  the  faces  of  those  1  had 
known  and  loved  ;  to  preserve  the  deeds  of  love  and  kind- 
ness received,  to  peer  out,  like  the  clear  blue  sky,  throuL;"h 
the  rift  in  the  dark,  ominous  clouds  that  might  gather  on  my 
horizon,  —  I  began  to  write  sketches  in  my  note-book.  Next, 
I  wrote  to  friends  (whence  the  title),  giving  minute  descrip- 
tions of  passing  events,  that  they  might  see  through  other 
eyes  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  —  contributing  sketches  of  life 
and  other  pieces  for  the  press, ^ver  the  signature  of  "  II." 

In  1864,  at  the  suggestion  of  frientls,  one  of  whom  plctlged 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  copy,  I  undertook  to  collect  my  papers 
and  put  them  into  book-form  ;  but  when  ready  to  write,  like 
scores  of  others,  I  found  my  sight  too  much  impaired,  and 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  project,  or  lose  it  entirely.  But 
oh,  the  bitter  struggle  that  ensued  !  To  give  up  the  pkwsurcs 
of  intercourse  with  the  world  of  mind  and  matler  ihrou-ii 
the  medium  of  the  i)ress,  to  be  shut  out  from  a  reahn  uf  li^hi 
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and  beauty,  and  go  down  into  the  solemn  night  "  with  never, 
a  star,"  was  a  dreadful  picture  to  my  sensitive  nature.  With 
the  aid  of  simple  restoratives,  rest,  patient  waiting,  and  the 
divine  blessing  so  earnestly  sought,  I  gradually  emerged  from 
my  sad  condition.  But  since  then  my  imperfect  vision  has 
made  resolute  and  continuous  literary  labor  irksome,  even 
painful. 

When,  after  ten  years,  I  took  up  the  work  again,  it  required 
the  sternest  discipline  and  self-denial.  It  was  like  a  bird's 
flying  against  the  wind,  often  rising  from  the  ground,  and  as 
often  baffled.  New  obstacles,  too,  had  arisen.  Every  one 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  writing  a  book,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  labor  for  a  few  years  at  a  period  when  life 
begins  to  wane,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  take  up  the  thread 
again,  and  resume  the  current  of  thought.  Little  by  little 
the  mind  has  floated  away  from  the  subject,  the  detail  of 
accumulated  incident  has  slipped  out,  the  unction  is  gone, 
the  enthusiasm  arising  from  successful  thought  has  subsided, 
until  at  last  a  kind  of  inability  to  grasp  it  takes  the  place  of 
former  vigilant  attention.  There  may  be  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, but  the  inborn  rapture  is  gone.  Another  dilhculty 
in  such  a  work  arose  in  marking  the  threads  in  the  tan- 
gled web  by  others  spun.  Where  I  have  made  a  selec- 
tion, or  gained  a  thought  to  enrich  my  composition,  from 
some  great  thinker,  —  even  as  the  lesser  planets  borrow  ra- 
diance from  the  sun,  —  witholit  giving  suitable  credit,  1  can 
only  thank  those  who,  in  their  wealth  of  mind,  have  thrown 
glorious  thoughts  upon  life's  common  ways,  to  break  the 
shadows  of  earth-life  for  those  hidden  in  the  never-ceasing 
monotony  of  toil  ;  and  who,  though  (lioir  names  are  un- 
known, unlike  the  spirit  of  this  selhsh  age,  ma)  not  Iret 
to  lose  the  praise.  In  these  days  of  large  culture,  when  it 
is  so  difficult  to  conceive  a  new  idea,  1  can  but  gle>nr 
among  the  sheaves  where  nobler  liearts  ha\e  wrou-ht.  Let 
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not  my  gleanings  be  despised  as  little  worth,  if  they  are 
truths  that  should  be  kept  before  the  mind.  One  truth  is 
clear : 

"  I  could  not  tell  of  all  the  good  Tve  seen 
Each  day  upon  the  earth." 

An  ordinary  generation  has  passed  away  since  it  was  com- 
menced. The  men  and  women  of  this  age  of  palaliLd  homes 
and  princely  fortunes  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  condition  c^f 
society  at  that  time.  What  now  would  scarcely  i)e  regarded  as 
luxurious  indulgence,  was  then  within  the  reach  of  only  the 
most  wealthy.  The  steady  progress  in  arts,  mauunicturcs, 
and  commerce,  has  made  the  accumulation  of  wealth  enor- 
mous. The  thousands  for  which  men  were  then  reputed 
rich,  are  now  regarded  as  a  mere  com[)etence.  Oiu-  civiliza- 
tion, the  social  and  religious  structure  of  society,  our  litera- 
ture, standard  of  observation,  ideas  of  wealth,  and  conceptiuns 
of  greatness,  have  all  changed.  Everything  has  changed  ; 
our  own  selves  even.  Ay,  should  we  meet  our  youthful  selves 
of  long  ago,  should  we  know  ourselves  }  Ihit  where  are  my 
contemporaries,  who  would  be  interested  in  reading  this 
work,  for  whom  it  was  originally  designed  t  blister  autl 
faster  their  ranks  have  grown  thinner  dining  this  period 
of  waiting  —  now  tliey  fall  year  after  year  in  (hriiinishing 
numbers.  The  few  who  remain  are  like  the  last  leaves  of 
autumn,  blanched  and  cpiivering  on  the  naked  bou-hs,  and 
as  one  after  another  drops  silently  down,  we  sadl\'  whisper 
among  ourselves,  "Who  will  go  next.^"  The  friend  for 
whom  the  Centennial  sketch  of  the  Morses  luuI  Vermont 
was  especially  written,  though  much  younger  than  ni\self, 
died  suddenly  the  week  before  it  was  fmisluHl. 

However  eccentric  and  c\gotislical  1  ma)'  be  regarded  in 
presenting  before  the  world  a  life  made  up  of  those  unob- 
trusive duties  in  a  narrow  sphere,  which,  thon;j,h  unregarded 
and  unthought  of,  like  the  atmosphere  that  sn.sl.iins  us.  are 
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the  influences  which  support  society,  making  it  healthful 
and  genial,  giving  vigor  to  its  constitution,  and  bloom  to  its 
beauty,  it  is  well  known,  in  these  days  of  passion  for  romance, 
that  those  works  of  fiction  which  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  real  life,  are  sought  with  the  greatest  avidity.  If  the  per- 
fect truth  to  life  produces  the  illusion  which  is  the  secret  of 
a  novel's  fascination,  may  not  the  way  in  which  a  human 
spirit  contrived  to  get  its  life  accomplished  in  this  confused 
world,  and  the  living  realities  and  scenes  in  this  our  loved 
land,  though  destitute  of  the  startling  or  extravagant,  pos- 
sess a  quiet  fascination  for  the  reader  ? 

It  costs  a  severe  struggle  to  unveil  the  hidden  soul  of  sor- 
row. Man  may  condemn  ;  but  the  discipline  of  years  under 
God's  shaping  hand  has  been  so  fraught  with  sharper  arrows, 
I  could  not  be  true  to  my  heart  to  record  its  raptures  and 
leave  out  its  tears.  If  a  queen,  sorrowing  in  the  royal  shades 
of  departed  greatness,  could  so  far  forget  the  conscious  dis- 
play of  self  as  to  publish  her' grief  to  a  nation,  and  receive 
its  sympathy  and  homage,  may  not  the  sorrows  of  one  in 
humble  life  find  a  response  in  those  hearts  where  "memories 
are  kept  green  with  the  dew  of  inward  tears  "  }  To  them 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  years  —  no  coldness  in  age.  We 
most  effectually  touch  the  chords  of  sorrow  in  other  hearts 
when  they  vibrate  in  our  own.  Let  those  who  never 
mourned  read  the  sorrows  of  others  with  loving  Hp. 

Though  my  writings  may  have  many  defects  in  the  eye  of 
harsh,  pitiless  criticism,  so  common  in  owx  day,  1  can  but 
ask  critic,  scholar,  and  Madam  Grundy  to  kindl)'  let  me 
pass,  for  my  sun  is  already  streaming  in  low  through  the 
western  window  ;  and  in  giving  them  lo  llie  public,  I  hope  to 
accomplish  an  object  before  it  sets  —  that  of  hlling  u[)  the 
neglected  graves  of  my  loved  ones,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
youngest,  lie  without  a  stone  to  mark  their  rest. 
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THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME. 

 "i^^  

FIRST  BOOK. 

THE  BELATED    CENTENNIAL   OF   THE    IMORSES  AND 
VERMONT:    WRITTEN   FOR   THE   LATE   N.  C. 
MORSE,   OF   COVINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

LETTER  I. 

The  Emigration.  —  Rev.  Jedidiaii,  Samuel  Finlev  Breeze, 
Sidney  E.,  and  Edward  S.  Morse.  —  Seckef  ue  Success. 
—  Ancestors  and  Relics. 

Dear  C.  ; — I  have  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  from 
early  life  to  know  more  of  our  ancestors,  to  contemplate 
them  as  they  were  in  their  every-day  existence,  full  of 
youth,  hope,  and  beauty;  to  know  more  of  their  personal 
and  mental  habits,  and  the  epochs  of  their  career.  Hut 
it  is  difficult  to  tear  off  the  inumm}'-like  envelope  with 
which  time  has  enshrouded  a  life  long  .^ince  [Kisseil 
away.  Its  beauty  of  person  ;  its  gleams  of  nobleness  ;  its 
hopes  and  aspirations  ;  its  cunnin<j  medley  oi  merits  and 
demerits;  its  thriUing  episodes,  were  a  tluine  loo  sacred 
for  open  exposure  while  it  lasted  ;  and  where  no  n.irr.iioi- 
remains  to  tell  the  story,  we  are  t)bliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  little  more  than  snatches  of  anecdote,  bits  of 
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personal  gossip,  casual  revelations,  and  reluctant  ad- 
missions. 

The  charm  in  writing  upon  a  subject  is  taking  it  when 
it  claims  public  attention.  And  now,  while  the  past 
comes  looming  up  so  vividly  before  the  popular  mind, 
and  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  is  throbbing  over  its 
Centennial  Anniversary,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  float  on  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  century  in  remi- 
niscence, and  introduce  the  reader  to  my  museum  of 
thought  through  a  very  ancient  porch.  If  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  our  family  record  on  the  old  styles,  which 
form  the  stepping-stones  at  the  doorway,  he  can  pass  at 
once  into  the  interior,  amply  furnished  with  the  antique, 
and  examine  the  pictures  upon  the  walls. 

The  Morse  family  can  be  traced  back  in  a  direct  line 
to  England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam Laud, — that  enemy  of  the  Puritans,  who  was  elected 
to  the  primacy  of  England  in  1633, — a  permit  for  them  to 
come  to  New  England,  upon  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  as  being  conformable  to  the  or- 
ders and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  —  whereof 
they  brought  ample  testimony,  per  certificate,  from  the 
justices  and  ministers,  where  their  abodes  had  lately 
been, — is  found  in  a  manuscript  at  the  Augmentation 
Office,  in  Rolls  Court,  Westminster  Hall,  London. 
They  embarked  between  the  12th  and  iSih  of  April, 
1635,  in  the  Increase^  Robert  Lea,  master,  and  hrst  settled 
in  Watertown,  Mass.  The  names  of  Samuel,  David, 
Joseph,  and  John  Morse,  and  one  hundred  and  twent}- 
two  others,  — among  whom  were  Ezekiel  llolliman,  who 
founded  the  Baptist  Church  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  and 
baptized  Roger  Williams ;  Edward  Everett,  the  ancestor 
of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Everett;  Jolni  Dwii^hl,  the  pro- 
genitor of  Dr.  Dwight,  long  presitlent  of  Yale  College, 
and  others,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six, —  were  enrolled  in  the  li.st  of  the  lirst  settlers  of 
Dedham,  in  1636. 
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But  whether,  descended  from  English  "  Capital, "  they 
lived  in  lordly  halls,  tapestried  in  mystic  cliaraclers,  and 
hung  with  escutcheons  heralding  their  deeds  of  chivalry 
and  daring,  and  clothed  with  pm-ple  in  the  midst  of  lux- 
ury, took  their  wine  from  a  silver  salver  held  by  a  "  sleek, 
fat  footman"  in  livery,  whilst  a  coach  and  four,  wiih  liv- 
eried attendants,  awaited  them  at  the  door  ;  or  from  La- 
bor," and  dwelt  in  lowly  cot,  habited  in  a  tenant's  guise, 
sharing  God's  rich  heritage  of  sweet,  green  lields,  sun- 
lit skies,  and  the  song  of  the  breezes  and  birds,  widi 
strength  given  to  stand  life's  storm,  —  tradition  saith  not. 
So  their  descendants  cannot,  like  the  Old  iMan  of  the 
Sea,   ride  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  ancestors,  and 
"  skip  from  those  of  one  heir  to  those  of  the  next "  to 
avoid  that  disagreeable  attachment,  a  beggar,  which,  in 
the  mutations  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  it  is  said,  comes 
about  every  fourth  generation,  in  all  genealogies,  nu\k- 
ing  "all  slaves  come  from  princes,  and  all  princes  Irom 
slaves."    In  our  republican  country,  where  the  poorest 
man's  child  may  gain  the  highest  honors  of  state,  it  is  far 
better  to  have  the  nobility  in  us,  than  to  be  in  the  nubility 
with   a  tided  ancestry.    "  Wliat   matters  king  or  lord, 
where  man  is  state?"    None  are  so  high-born,  or  have 
so  valuable  a  legacy  entailed  upon  them,  as  those  whose 
ancestors  have  feared  God  and  kept  his  conunanthnents  ; 
"who  were  more  eminent  for  their  piety  than  their  rank, 
more  illustrious  for  their  virtues  than  their  wealth."  The 
beauty  of  holiness,  shining  as  a  crown  of  glory  upon  a 
family  springing  from  ])ious  parentage,  outshines  all  the 
splendors  of  the  highest  ro\  al  househohi,  and  their  in- 
heritance will  remain  in  unimpairt-d  brightness  when  the 
earth  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,     li  would  be  ol 
little  value  to  have  our  names  inserted  in  the  genccdogies 
of  honorable  families,  while  rejected  of  Gotl  and  excluded 
from  his  kingdom. 

The  record  of  the  Morses  is  intimately  associateil  w  illi 
the  honor  of  oin-  country  and  the  lortunes  of  llie  human 
2 
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race.  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  an  American  geoL,n-aiaher, 
was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  August  23,  1761  ;  died 
in  New  Haven,  June  9,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1783  ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  1785  ;  in  1786, 
was  tutor  in  Yale  College;  and  in  1789,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Charlestown, 
Mass.  In  1794  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  pub- 
lished the  first  system  of  geography  in  this  country,  and 
for  thirty  years  remained  without  an  important  competitor 
in  this  department.  Reprints  of  the  early  editions  of  his 
larger  geographical  works  were  published  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  French  and  German  translations  in  Paris  and 
Hamburg.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  movers  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  Tract  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society, 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  various  other  philanthropic  associations.  He 
established  the  Panoplist,  a  monthly  religious  periodi- 
cal, of  which  he  was  sole  editor  for  five  years.  He  was 
prominent  in  founding  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Boston,  in  1808.  Much  of  Dr.  Morse's 
life  was  spent  in  religious  controversy,  —  in  maintaining 
the  orthodox  faith  in  the  New  England  churches  against 
Unitarianism.  His  health  failing  in  1820,  he  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  was  commissioned  by  govern- 
ment to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  north-west  border, 
and  a  record  of  his  labors  was  published  in  1822,  under 
the  title  of  "  Indian  Report,"  &:c.  Dr.  Morse  also  pub- 
lished "A  Compendious  History  of  New  luighuul,"  in 
conjunction  with  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  ;  "Annals  of  the 
American  Revolution;"  "Sermons  and  Addresses." 

Samuel  Finley  Breeze  Moksic,  an  American  artist 
and  inventor,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Morse,  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  April  27,  1791  ;  died  in  New  \\>rk  city, 
April  2,  1872.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  iSio; 
went  to  England  in  181 1  to  study  painting  ;  received  the 
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gold  medal  of  the  Adclphi  Society  of  Arts  for  an  original 
model  of  a  d}  ing  Hercules,  his  lirst  attempt  at  sculpture  ; 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1S15,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  connection  with  other  artists  ;  organized  a 
drawing  association,  which  resulted  in  the  estahlishment, 
in  1826,  of  the  ''National  Academy  of  Design/'  of  which 
he  was  chosen  first  president,  and  held  the  ohice  sixteen 
years.  In  1829  he  visited  Europe  again  to  complete  his 
studies  in  art,  and  was  elected  professor  of  the  literature 
of  the  arts  of  Design  in  the  University  of  tlie  City  of 
New  York,  and  in  1835  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
before  that  institution  on  the  alhnity  of  those  arts. 

While  at  college,  Mr.  Morse  had  paid  special  attention 
to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  these  sciences 
now  became  a  dominant  pursuit  widi  him.  ijecoming 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  on  his 
way  from  Havre  in  the  packet-ship  Sully ^  in  1S32,  Mr. 
Morse's  mind  conceived,  not  merely  the  idea  of  an  elec- 
tric telegraph,  but  of  an  electro-magnetic  and  chemical 
recording  telegraph,  essentially  antl  sub>taniicdly  as  it 
now  exists.  In  1835,  ^'^^  P'-^t  up  half  a  mile  of  wire  coils 
around  a  room,  and  exhibited  a  telegraph  in  o[)eration. 
In  1837,  ^vX^Ol  his  caveat  in  the  patent  olhce  at  W;ish- 
ington,  and  asked  Congress  for  aid  to  build  an  experi- 
mental line  from  that  city  to  lialtimore.  I'lien  fellow  etl 
the  struggle  with  those  obstacles  that  usuall)'  impede  the 
progress  of  new  inventions,  and  are  calcidated  to  dis- 
hearten inventors  :  the  long  delays  of  Congress  to  lurnish 
assistance;  the  refusal  of  aid  from  foreign  go\ernmenis; 
scanty  means  ;  continued  appeals  at  \\'a>hinL;toii  ;  \  iola- 
tions  of  patent  when  secured  ;  assumjUiou  of  rights  by 
rival  companies,  which  involved  him  in  a  long  series  ol 
lawsuits,  but  these  were  evenluall)'  decided  in  his  lavor, 
and  athwart  the  lowering  clouds  at  last  sprang  the  bright 
bow  of  promise,  and  he  reaped  the  beneliis  to  whieli  his 
invention  entitled  him. 

It  is  doubtlul  if  any  American  over  before  received  so 
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mauy  marks  of  distinction.  In  1846,  Yale  CoUci^fc  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  184S,  he  recei\'e(l 
the  decoration  of  A  isJian  Iftikar  in  diamonds,  from  the 
suUan  of  Turkey.  Gold  medals  of  scientific  merit  were 
awarded  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  W'^ur- 
temberg,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria.  In  1856,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  of  the  French  the  cross  of  Chev- 
alier of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1857,  from  the  king 
of  Denmark,  the  cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Dancbrog.  In  1858,  from  the  queen  of 
Spain,  the  cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  order  of 
Isabella  the  Catholic;  from  the  king  of  Italy,  the  cross 
of  the  order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus;  and  from  the 
king  of  Portugal,  the  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword.  In  1856,  the  telegraph  companies  of  Great 
Britain  gave  him  a  banquet  in  London  ;  and  in  Paris,  in 
1858,  another  banquet  was  given  him  by  Americans, 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred,  and  representing  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  same  )  ear,  at  the 
instance  of  Napoleon  III.,  representatives  of  France, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  the  Holy  See,  and  Turkey,  met  in  Paris  to 
decide  upon  a  collective  testimonial  to  him,  and  the  result 
was  a  vote  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  a  personal 
reward  for  his  labors.  On  December  29,  1868,  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  gave  him  a  public  dinner.  Jn  June, 
187 1,  a  bronze  statue  of  him,  erected  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  telegraph  employees,  was  formally  un- 
veiled in  the  Central  Park  of  that  city,  by  Wilhani  Ciillcn 
Bryant;  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  at  which  Professor  Morse  tele- 
graphed, by  means  of  one  of  tlio  instruments  used  on  the 
oriixinal  line  between  New  York  and  Washing  ion,  a  nies- 
sage  of  greeting  to  all  the  cities  on  the  continent.  Sub- 
marine telegraphy  also  originated  with  liini,  and  lie  sug- 
gested the  project  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  k^^m  in- 
struction furnished  him  by  Daguerre,  he  con>trneied  the 
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first  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  -sun- 
pictures  ever  taken  in  America. 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  an  American  journalist  and  geog- 
rapher, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Charles - 
town,  Mass.,  February  7,  1794,  and  died  in  New  York, 
December  23,  1871.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
181 1,  studied  law,  established  the  first  religious  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  w^as  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  JVczu  York  Observer  till  1858,  the  oldest 
religious  newspaper  in  the  state.  lie  also  cHscuvered  the 
art  of  cerography  for  printing  superior  maps,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  his  elder  brother,  invented  and  patented  the 
flexible  piston  pump. 

Edward  S.  ]\Iorse,  an  American  naturalist,  born  in 
Portland,  Me.,  was  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Cambridge,  under  Prof.  Agassiz,  received 
honorary  degrees  from  dilTerent  institutions,  was  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  and  a  successful 
lecturer  on  natural  history. 

Omitting  much  that  might  be  copied  Irom  the  lives  of 
these  men,  and  the  names  of  others  who  have  obtained 
citizenship  in  the  "republic  of  letters,"  it  is  e\ident  that 
intellect  and  genius  make  men  great;  that  work,  work, 
work,  —  study,  study,  study,"  is  the  unveiled  secret  by 
which  they  place  their  names  on  the  roll  of  iiunn)rtality. 
Real  mental  energy  will  master  those  circumsiancL's  in 
life  calculated  to  impede  the  career  of  naturally  great 
men,  and  make  them  subservient  to  its  jnirposi.'.  Poor 
working-men,  who  have  battled  widi  i-)inelnn^-  poverty, 
lack  of  educational  means,  and  [Mejutliee  ol  elass,  while 
never  despising  the  labor  for  wliieh  they  ohiaiuiul  llu  ir 
bread,  may  be  free  citizens  of  the  empire  ot"  lhouL;l-.l,  cul- 
tivate the  talents  intrusted  to  llu-ir  care,  and  heeome  true 
men  of  rank  quite  independonil\' of  the  coniliiions  ol  llu  ir 
lives.  Patient  labor  is  the  very  essence  of  genius.  'Die 
boy,  not  remarkable,  only  a  connnon  b(>\  ,  K  Mrned  his 
A-]^-C  with  dilliculty,  and  was  so  slow  in  hamnig,  his 
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"  teacher  thought  he  would  never  get  through  with-  the 
multiplication-table."  But  he  never  forgot  it.  "  Steady, 
constant,  patient  study  made  him  a  scholar,  persevering 
industry  v^dth  econom}'-  raised  him  to  opulence,  clobC 
observation  and  deliberate  reflection  cultivated  a  sound 
judgment,  honesty  and  integrity  secured  lor  him  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  was  the  man  to  be 
trusted  and  consulted  in  a  financial  crisis." 

If  any  name  shines  through  the  mist  of  antiquity  with  a 
clear,  steady  light,  it  will  probably  be  that  of  the  man  w  ho 
in  his  day  sought  the  happiness  of  mankind  rather  than 
personal  glory,  and  linked  his  memory  to  some  great  work 
of  national  utility  or  benevolence.  The  gorgeous  palace 
of  cedar,  ivory,  and  gold,  built  by  the  wisest  and  wealihi- 
estof  monarchs,  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ornamented 
with  gold  from  its  foundation  to  its  topmost  pinnacle,  and 
honored  by  the  visible  presence  of  the  Deity,  have  long- 
since  mingled  with  the  dust ;  yet  the  reservoirs  of  Solo- 
mon are  said  to  be  as  perfect  as  ever. 

According  to  our  family  tradition,  Joshua  Morse  was 
our  ancestral  name,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish custom  of  transmission,  the  oldest  son  had  borne  for 
six  generations  ;  in  the  seventh  the  chain  was  broken,  and 
James  came  in  ;  but  as  James  had  no  sons,  the  name  was 
transferred  to  his  brother  Jacob's  oldest  son,  which,  after 
being  continued  for  three  generations  more,  has  again 
been  dropped.  An  arm-chair,  which  belonged  to  the  lii  st 
Joshua,  has  been  kept  in  the  family  till  the  eleventh  gen- 
eration is  now  sitting  in  it.  The  authentic  hi.^torv  of  the 
family,  in  grandmother's  handwriting,  begins  with  our 
great-great-grandfather,  Joshua,  the  fifth  generation, 
who  was  born  in  Mediield,  Muss.,  April  2,  1O79,  married 
Mary  Kingsbury,  1708,  and  died  April  20,  17.}^.  His 
wife  died  March  17,  17  )6. 

The  sixth  generation,  Joshua  Morsic,  Jr.,  born  in  Med- 
ficld,  December  28,  1710,  married  iMary  Parlridgc",  \~i 
died  June  24,  1773,  aged  03.    Mary,  hi.s  wife,  dud  Scj^- 
tember  26,  1778,  aged  70. 
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Seventh  generation,  James  Morse,  born  in  Med'field, 
March  10,  1735  ;  married  Maria  Cheney  ;  lived  in  Med- 
field ;  died  April  8,  1803.  Catharine,  born  March  5, 
1737,  married  David  Wight,  June  19,  1760;  lived  in  Stur- 
bridge.  Olive,  born  October  19,  1739,  married  Stephen 
Draper,  of  Dedliam,  April  9,  1765  ;  lived  in  Sturbridge. 
Hannah,  born  July  8,  1742,  married  Jabez  Baker;  lived 
in  Dover,  Mass.  Jacob,  our  ancestor,  born  December  24, 
1744,  married  Sarah  Hawes,  of  Wrentham,  May,  1772, 
"daughter  of  Ilezekiah  Hawes  &  Unity,  his  wife,  born 
May  y^  17th,  1749,  at  1  o'clock  in  morning." 

These  were  influential  families,  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  most  . kindly  feeling  existed  between  them,  and  to 
spend  a  month  at  a  brother's  or  sister's  house  in  the  inter- 
change of  aflectionate  greetings,  was  not  regarded  a  waste 
of  time,  or  "an  infringement  upon  fraternal  civility  and 
hospitality."  James,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  his  father's 
estate.  He  was  a  Baptist,  and  wrote  in  vindication  of  his 
particular  views  when  the  Antinomian  controxcrsy  agi- 
tated the  church.  His  only  child,  Hannah,  educated  at 
the  schools  in  Boston,  held  a  high  social  position.  She 
married  Joseph  Clarke,  a  man  of  uncommon  perst)nal 
beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  mind,  but  her  inferior  in 
wealth.  She  died  of  consumption,  past  the  niL-ridian  of 
life.  She,  too,  was  a  Baptist,  a  devoted  Christian  woman, 
and  having  no  heir,  "in  her  last  will  and  tcsiauienl," 
bequeathed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gooiUy  estate 
inherited  from  lier  father  to  objects  of  benevolence.  Her 
death  was  much  lamented. 

Hannah,  the  youngest  sister,  who  marrietl  Jabez  Baker, 
was  grandfather's  favorite  and  playmate,  who  shared  his 
sports  upon  the  greensward  in  the  meadow  and  by  the 
brook  at  the  old  homestead,  that  oasis  iu  life's  desert  to 
which  the  heart  so  often  turns  and  renews  its  lost  ycnith. 
Many  a  story  was  related  of  herself  and  husband  at  the 
fireside.  They  had  two  children,  Jabez  and  Hannah. 
This  was  the  great-uncle,  whose  colored  man  had  such  a 
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propensity  for  fishing.  After  "  massa  and  missus  had 
gone  to  church,  he  would  invariably  steal  out,  catch  a 
mess  of  trout,  dress,  cook,  and  eat  it,  before  their  return. 
At  length  he  was  told  if  he  did  not  stop  it,  the  devil  would 
have  him.  But  after  a  while  "  dis  'ere  chile  "  so  longed 
for  some  fish,  he  sallied  out  one  Sunday  morning,  stepped 
upon  a  stone,  as  he  supposed,  beside  the  stream,  and  threw 
in  his  hook.  While  waiting  for  a  bite,  the  stone  began  to 
move,  and,  sure  enough,  he  thought  old  clovenfoot  was 
running  away  with  him,  and  fled  to  the  house  in  the 
greatest  consternation.  When  uncle  returned,  he  noticed 
"cuflree"was  in  trouble  and  almost  dead  from  fright,  hx 
first  he  refused  to  tell  wliat  was  the  matter,  but  finally  con- 
fessed. Search  was  instituted,  and  a  turtle,  the  supposed 
stone  upon  which  he  had  stood,  said  to  be  as  large  as  a 
wash-tub,  was  captured,  which  in  due  time  furnished  a 
feast  of  meat,  fowl,  and  fish  for  the  lovers  of  that  kind  of 
game. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  uncle  was  a  great 
sufferer.  Returning  from  Boston  late  one  night,  chilled 
by  the  cold,  frosty  air,  he  went  to  the  cu})board  in  the 
dark,  took  down  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  swallowed  some  of  its  contents.  But  instead 
of  brandy,  it  was  found  to  be  saltpetre  in  a  liquid  lorm. 
The  servant,  while  cleaning  the  shelves,  had  misplaced 
the  bottles.  The  mistake  proved  fatal.  The  saltpetre 
covered  his  skin  with  a  dry,  white,  thin  scurf,  called  lep- 
rosy, causing  him  untold  suficring.  At  last  life  became 
a  burden, only  to  be  endured.  Long  days  and  wearisome 
nights  were  his  portion.  In  the  morning  he  said,  ''WoiiKl 
to  God  it  were  evening,  that  it  might  bring  .-leep;** 
when  evening  came,  he  watclied  for  the  tardy  rising  of 
the  moon,  and  when  it  was  up,  he  thought  it  would  never 
set,  so  slowly  did  the  nights  wear  away  in  his  dieary 
vigils.  There  was  no  sleep  or  rest  for  him  till  lie  founil 
it  in  the  grave,  when  the  night  of  death  was  lurmd  into 
the  morning. 

y. 
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Many  a  valuable  life  is  lost  through  criminal  neglu-ct  to 
take  suitable  care  of  drugs  ,  and  medicines.  Let  those 
who  have  them  look  well  to  their  trust. 

I  find,  also,  in  grandmother's  writings  her  own  family 
record  as  far  back  as  our  great-great-grandfather.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Ilezekiah  Ilawcb  in  lineal 
descent.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Unit}'  Ffales, 
and  through  her  she  inherited  a  large  silver  basin,  the 
brim  of  which  w^as  lettered  nearly  round  on  the  under 
side  with  the  names  of  its  owners,  since  it  was  a  godfather's 
gift  in  England.  She  had  three  brothers  :  Da\'id,  the 
eldest,  resided  in  Casteen,  Nova  Scotia  ;  John  in  Amherst, 
and  Robert  in  Filchburg,  IMass.  Robert  was  the  much- 
loved  brother  to  whom  she  looked  for  protection  in  young 
life.  I  have  a  miniature  desk  made  by  him  with  his  pen- 
knife and  gimlet,  when  he  was  seven  }'ears  old,  —  "a 
present  for  his  little  sister."  It  is  eight  inches  high,  six 
wide,  and  five  deep,  with  three  large  drawers  in  iVont,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  divided  into  apartments,  under  the  lold- 
ing  leaf  at  the  top,  —  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism  tor 
one  so  young.  It  is  said  all  boys  are  born  inventors,  }  et 
they  seldotn  use  muscle  when  brains  will  do  as  well.  The 
followinfj  stanza,  found  in  an  old  Bible  beloni'iiu;'  to  the 
Ilawes  famil}^  I  have  never  set:n  in  print  : 

"The  graves,  'tis  said,  will  }'ield  their  dead, 
When  Gabriel's  trumpet  shakes  the  skies; 
But  if  God  please,  from  graves  like  these, 
A  dozen  living  folks  may  rise." 

James  Graves  wedded  to  JMiss  Nancy  (;ka\  i:s." 

There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  our  luigli.sh  origin, 
but  what  blood  gave  me  my  enlhnsiastic  K)ve  of  antiquity, 
keen  sensibility  to  the  beauties  lU"  nature,  and  evv  rla.sling 
liold  on  to  whatever  I  untlertake,  is  a  problem  not  so 
readily  solved,  because  I  have  a  spice  of  Scotch  and  W  dsh 
blood  in  my  veins  through  my  paternal  .inceslor>,  which 
my  liusband  never  suspected  till  in  his  travels  he  visited 
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the  "old  town  of  Edinboro',"  and  noticed  my  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Scotch  ladies. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  Centennial  keepsake  —  a 
quart  cedar  bottle — that  came  to  me  through  this  other 
line  of  ancestors.  It  is  a  perfect  barrel  in  miniature, 
curiously  turned,  with  small  bands  resembling  hoops; 
and,  the  heads  being  pressed  in,  it  looks  as  if  made  of 
one  solid  piece  of  wood.  It  is  a  worthy  representative  of 
the  genius  of  "ye  olden  times  "to  meet  the  demand  for 
glass,  and  no  doubt  has  played  well  its  part  in  scenes  of 
rural  life.  But  the  hands  that  held  it,  and  the  lips  that 
quaffed  its  flowing  contents,  have  long  since  mingled 
with  the  dust,  and  the  memorable  relic  of  antiquity  carries 
with  it  the  trite  motto,  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention." 


LETTER  II. 

Centennial  Picture.  —  Governor  Gill.  —  Change  of 
Sentiments.  —  Removal  to  Vermont. —  Trials  in  the 
Wilderness. 

Perhaps  you  will  tire  of  this  Centennial  recital,  and 
even  call  it  dull  ;  but  we  grow  hard  and  indillerent  be- 
cause the  sweetest  memories  of  kindred,  home,  and  those 
things  which  keep  life  fresh,  are  Ibrever  being  thrust 
away  from  us,  and  we  let  the  past  slip  out  with  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  regret.  Let  us  throw  olT  that  relentless  sj)irit 
of  hurry  into  which  middle  life  has  forcetl  us,  aiul  look  at 
a  picture  in  the  Memorial  Gallery,  glimmering  through 
the  dusk  of  more  than  a  luindred  years,  aiul  nu  lt  away 
the  frost-work  from  our  woiid-worn  hearts.  W-ry  lar  oil" 
and  indistinct  it  seems  upon  the  frontier  of  that  sluuiowy 
land.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  colonial  town  o( 
Wrentham,  May,  1772.  The  j)rineipal  ligures  in  the 
group  are  a  young  man  and  woman,  radiant  with  hojU', 
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uniting  their  destinies  for  life.  Behind  them  lie  the  gr^en, 
flowery  fields  of  spring;  above  them,  tinted  skies,  forever 
unmatched.  They  are  of  medium  heiglit,  slender,  lithe, 
and  graceful,  with  small  hands  and  feet,  but  entirely  dis- 
similar in  complexion.  The  groom  has  a  lair  face,  blue 
eyes,  and  light  red  hair,*  powdered  and  tied  up  in  a 
queue,  and  looks  courtly  in  his  antique  costume,  dark, 
elaborate  coat,  with  ponderous  lappet  pockets  and  bright 
buttons,  embroidered  neck-scarf,  white  ^•est,  light  short 
clothes,  long  stockings,  and  black  shoes,  w  ith  shoe  and 
knee  buckles.  The  bride  is  very  slender  and  \'er3'  pale, 
with  full,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  combed 
back  in  successive  rolls,  and  fastened  in  a  coil  behind, 
after  the  Martha  Washington  style.  The  color  and  style 
of  her  dress  much  resemble  those  now  in  vogue.  One  way, 
the  silk  is  dark  brown  ;  the  other,  the  veritable  wood 
color.  It  is  very  long-waisted,  with  overskirt  and  train  ; 
tight,  short  sleeves,  with  scalloped,  ruffled  culTs,  and  deep 
frills  of  white  lawn  at  the  elbov/s  ;  long,  white  kid  mitts 
cover  her  dainty  hands.  Her  jewelry  is  in  harmony 
with  her  attire, — plain  gold,  with  a  rub3'-culored  neck- 
lace about  the  throat;  white  rands  encircle  the  soles  of 
her  high-heeled,  piked-toed  shoes.  In  her  wardrube  is 
the  indispensable  scarlet  cloak  ;  and  one  of  black  satin, 
trimmed  with  swan's  down,  was  long  preser\etl  among 
her  descendants  for  its  simple  elegance  and  cjuaint  st\le. 
These  glad  young  hearts,  whose  love  }  ieldetl  to  death  in 
the  long  ago,  were  our  grandparents. 

Grandmother  was  a  superior  needlewoman,  ami  IkuI  in 
her  outfit  a  counterpane  of  brown  llollauil,  beauiilully 
embroidered  with  coloretl  worsteds,  in  a  gre;it  \  ariet\-  of 
fiowers,  and  white  curtains,  adai)ted  to  an  immense  lour- 
poster,  with  valance  and  head-slieet  bordereil  to  match,  -- 
specimens  of  her  needlework.  A  pair  o\  scissor.^,  not 
two  inches  long,  used  in  trinuning  her  woik  and  in  mak- 
ing lace,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

*  Said  to  !)c  the  AK)isc  lonipk'xion  iVom  lime  iinnu;nori.il. 
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They  went  directly  to  Princeton,  Mass.,  and  engaged 
in  the  quiet  avocation  of  farming.  There  they  formed 
those  friendships  which  so  often  reach  into  future  years, 
and  their  home  was  hallowed  by  God's  mystery  of  birth 
and  death.  All  their  children  were  born  there  except 
the  youngest. 

Governor  Gill  was  their  neighbor.  Well  do  I  re- 
member how,  as  a  child,  I  listened  to  stories  of  this 
noble  old  family.  On  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Gill,  wish- 
ing to  spend  the  day  abroad  with  her  husband,  let't  her 
infant  daughter  at  a  Mr.  Cobb's  during  her  absence. 
Mrs.  Cobb  had  a  little  son,  a  few  weeks  older  than  the 
lady-bird  Gill,  and  when  she  came  to  put  tiic  little  ones 
in  the  cradle,  she  laid  her  own  child  at  the  foot,  giving 
preference  to  the  governor's  daughter.  But  as  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  and  became  better  acquainted,  the  boy 
chose  to  be  at  the  head,  and  took  the  young  lady  to  be 
his  companion.  During  our  residence  in  Boston  I  met 
Mrs.  Sweetzer,  the  daughter  of  these  children,  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  pleasure  with  which  I  looked  upon 
the  lovely  Madonna  face  and  line  figure  of  the  old  gov- 
ernor's descendant,  or  how  it  revived  the  cherished  mem- 
ories of  beautiful  women  in  sweeping  robes  which  young 
imagination  pictured  in  his  household.  This  grand- 
daughter now  graces  the  circles  of  beauty  and  refinement 
in  New  York  city.  I  remember  also  stories  ut  their  ex- 
cursions to  Wachuset  Mountain  and  other  interesting  lo- 
calities, as  people  go  sight-seeing  now. 

Grandmother,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Church,  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  Old  School,  and  observed  the  Purilan  custom  of 
keeping  Saturday  night.  Consequently  Saturday  was  a 
busy  day  of  preparation,  that  the  Sabbath  nhght  not  be 
interrupted  by  domestic  labor.  At  sunset,  the  cares  and 
toils  of  the  week  were  ended,  and  the  beauiiful  evening 
rest  began,  in  which  she  catechisetl  her  children,  heard 
their  little  prayers,  read  in  one  of  the  ''sweet  old  chap- 
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ters  "  how  the  saintly  women  rested  after  they  had  pre- 
pared their  spices,  till  the  Sabbath  was  ended,  and  medi- 
tated on  the  glorious  events  that  forever  hallowed  the  day 
to  the  Christian  Church.  And,  hushed  by  the  tender  les- 
sons, the  mind  was  assisted  in  its  aim  to  be  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Her  husband  was  not  a  Christian,  and 
when  he  came  out  rejoicing  in  the  new  birth,  contrary  to 
her  expectation,  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Bap- 
tists. She  says  in  her  diary,  "  I  was  greatly  distressed, 
although  I  had  long  been  unsettled  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism but  on  searching  the  Scriptures  lor  a  "  thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  upon  which  to  rest  her  religious  belief,  bhe 
became  fully  convinced  that  "  believers  were  the  only  lit 
subjects  for  gospel  baptism."  She  accordingly  wrote  to 
her  church,  requesting  a  letter  of  dismission  and  recom- 
mendation. Before  me,  on  a  piece  of  }"ellow,  laded  pa- 
per, is  the  original  letter  sent  to  her  church,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Princf.ton,  August       2tl,  17S5. 
"76>  the  Brethren  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  in  tJiis  place, 

"  Dear  Sirs :  You  are  sensible  of  the  obligations  I 
lay  under  when  I  joined  in  full  communion  with  this 
church,  to  walk  in  all  the  commands  and  ortlinances  ot 
God,  as  they  were  or  should  be  made  known  to  me.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  therelore,  to  let  }0U  know,  that  by 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  I  trust  by  the  inlhK-nce  c^t 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  find  it  my  duly  to  give  u[)  mysrlf  in 
baptism,  and  join  a  Ixiptist  church.  If,  iliLrru>rL-,  my 
walk  widi  )ou  hath  been  agieeable,  and  you  judge  me 
worthy  of  so  great  a  privilege,  I  shall  esU'cm  it  a  l.ivor  it 
you  will  recommend  me  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Leices- 
ter, where  I  hope  to  join. 

"This  from  }  our  Iriend  and  well-wisher  for  your  souls' 
eternal  happiness,  Sarah  iMousi:.*' 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  reply,  wrilU'u  on  a  strip  ol  pajn-r 
about  seven  inches  long  and  less  than  tuo  broad,  luUK  vl 
crosswise  :  — 

i 
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"Voted  by  3^e  Church  of  Christ  in  Princeton,  That  these 
may  certify  all  persons  concerned,  that  Mrs.  Sarah  T\Iorsc, 
wife  to  Mr.  Jacob  Morse,  is  a  member  of  ye  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  place  in  full  communion  &  ye  s'^  Church 
are  in  charity  with  her. 

"Adonijaii  Howe,  Moderator. 
"Princeton,  Aug.  yih,  17S5." 

She  and  her  husband  were  baptized  in  a  stream  upon 
their  own  farm,  by  Elder  Beals.  Being  the  Ih-st  bap- 
tismal scene  witnessed  in  the  town,  its  novelty  drew 
together  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Some  said  one 
thing  and  some  another;  but  all  agreed  in  calling  it 
"dipping,  and  a  very  dirty  ordinance.*'  They  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Leicester,  fifteen  miles  awa}-, 
the  nearest  at  that  time,  whither  they  went  on  horseback, 
to  meet  the  church  on  sacramental  occasions.  Tlieir 
minister  was  Rev.  Thomas  Gair,  afterwards  pastor  of 
the  Baldwin  Place  Church,  Boston.  The  labors,  trials, 
and  hardships  of  Baptists  in  those  days  are  little  under- 
stood by  the  denomination  at  the  present  time.  Then, 
one  religious  sect  was  upheld  by  law  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  Baptists  were  regarded  as  the  "incendiaries 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  fit  only  for  "curses,  lines, 
and  imprisonment."  Their  preachers  were  frequently 
arrested  and  fined  for  holding  meetings  "  contrarv  to 
law."  The  cattle,  produce,  and  other  property  of  lay- 
men were  seized  and  sold  at  auction,  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  "Standing  Order,"  which  tiie  con- 
scientious Baptists  would  not  pay  of  their  own  free  w  ill. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  strong  sympath\-  existed 
among  them  all  over  the  country,  which  we  could  wish 
prevailed  at  the  present  day.  Ministers  travclK'J  many 
miles  on  horseback  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  lee  or 
reward  more  than  a  simple  "  Ciod  bless  you."  When  they 
stopped  on  their  journey  for  the  night,  notice  of  a  j^reacli- 
ing  service  in  the  evening  woukl  be  circuhilod  througli 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  house  at  the  hour  appiuuted 
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would  be  filled.  The  word  of  God  was  precious  in  those 
days." 

During  the  war,  grandfather's  time  was  divided  be- 
tween home  duties  and  liHing  the  place  of  a  prix'ate  in 
the  army.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  there  v/as 
great  financial  distress  throughout  the  land.  In  onr  day 
of  plenty,  few  can  realize  the  sufierings  and  privations 
to  which  war  subjects  a  new  country.  The  taxes  were 
heavy,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  limited  nieaur,  of  the 
people,  who  had  not  time  to  draw  wealth  from  the  soiL 
There  was  no  money,  work,  or  credit  to  be  obtained. 
Grandfather  was  the  town  constable,  and  in  his  ollicial 
capacity  sold  many  a  poor  man's  cow  at  auction  for  a 
sum  that  "would  not  begin  to  pay  his  taxes."  I  lis  s^■m- 
pathy  for  his  distressed  townsmen,  and  unwillingness  to 
serve  the  shower  of  writs  and  executions  iip()n  them,  to 
which  they  could  not  respond  and  had  no  mccms  of  satis- 
fying, resulted  eventually  in  his  going  to  Vermont. 

They  removed  to  Newfane,  Vt.,  in  the  spring  of  17S7, 
taking  along  their  cattle,  the  necessary  articles  lor  house- 
keeping, and  so  much  of  their  provisions  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  would  allow,  and  stopj^ed  with  a  lamily 
until  their  house  was  ready  for  occupancy,  (n)ing  to 
Vermont  was  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile  to  the  early  pio- 
neers, and  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  ^;'oing  to  the 
far  West  at  the  present  day.  They  hardly  expected  to 
meet  again  the  friends  left  i)ehintl.  I'he  church  had 
special  meetings  when  a  family  of  their  numher  was 
about  to  remove  thither.  Hie  town  took  notice  of  their 
departure.  Farewells  were  uttered  as  if  the  separation 
were  eternal. 

The  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  built  of  logs, 
covered  with  long  shingles,  and  lloored  with  plank  split 
from  trees;  a  l.uge  stone  chinniey,  built  on  the  ()ul>idi', 
occupied  nearly  one  entire  end,  and  its  capiicious  fire- 
place would  hold  a  good-sized  load  ol  wood.  lis  great 
open  throat  served  as  ventilator  of  the  house.  carr\ uig 
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off  impurities  and  leaving  the  air  sweet  and  healthful. 
The  fire,  for  security  and  convenience,  was  ne\  er  allow  ed 
to  go  out.  It  could  be  recovered  only  by  igniting  punk- 
wood,"  or  other  dry  substance,  from  the  sparks  of  a  gun- 
flint.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  discomlorls 
endured  by  them  the  first  few  years. 

Grandmother  writes  in  her  diary:  "Our  hor.se  does 
not  look  fit  for  a  barn."  But  it  was  no  time  to  let  the 
heart  down,  and,  with  her  woman's  skill  and  the  right 
spirit,  it  soon  wore  all  the  features  of  a  home.  The  onlv 
miller  in  the  region  was  engaged  to  supply  them  with 
breadstuffs  for  one  year,  and  paid  in  advance  to  place 
them  above  the  possibility  of  want;  but,  from  the  scarcity 
of  grain,  or  some  other  cause,  he  failed  to  meet  his 
engagement,  and  the  family  were  destitute  of  that  most 
necessary  article,  bread.  When  they  went  into  the  i'orest 
to  chop  with  the  heavy  axe,  the  air  was  cool  and  sweet, 
the  little  brook  sang  in  the  ravine,  the  wood-birds  piped 
all  kinds  of  music,  and  when  noon  came  there  ne\cr 
were  such  appetites.  The  land  was  heavily  timbered, 
and  there  was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  before  they  could  draw  sustenance  from  the  soih  It 
demanded  strong  arms  and  patient,  machine-like  toil  to 
open  the  swamps,  bridge  the  streams,  cut  paths  through 
the  woods,  clear  aw^ay  the  dense  forests,  and  get  reatly 
to  live.  Thc}^  had  none  of  those  advantages,  now  en- 
joyed, to  lessen  labor  and  facilitate  business.  Every  thing 
depended  on  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  man. 

Again  she  writes:  "The  place  does  not  look  as  I  ex- 
pected." There  were  but  few  hearthstones  in  that  part 
of  the  town.  No  varied  landscape  charmed  the  eye.  The 
wilderness  was  mostly  unbroken,  and  very  loiul\-  even 
in  summer.  Strange  noises  chimed  in  fearlul*  harmony 
with  their  daily  occupation.  At  evening  the  night-haw  k 
flapped  its  broad  wings  in  the  galhering  twilight,  utter- 
ing plaintive  cries;  and  the  owl,  perched  in  the  thick 
boughs  of  some  sheltering  evergreen,  hailed  llu*  rising 
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moon.  The  Indian  had  slowl}^  sullenly  retired  to  dee»-per 
solitudes  and  broader  hunting-grounds,  wlierc  he  could 
follow  the  chase  unmolested  by  the  pale-laces  ;  but  e\  cry 
day's  labor  brought  to  light  some  relic,  some  lorAprint 
of  the  retiring  foe.  The  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
followed  by  the  loud  crash  of  the  falling  tree,  echoed 
through  the  forest  by  day,  and  the  woh\s  long  howl 
startled  the  midnight.  It  was  lonelier  still  w  hen  ilie  deep, 
many-hued  foliage  of  the  autumn  woods  had  faded,  and 
October  days  sent  the  dead  leaves  rattling  down,  —  sad 
prestige  of  coming  winter,  wild  and  drear.  But  tlie  same 
kind  hand  that  sent  the  sunshine  sent  also  the  sturm.  llie 
sky  bent  lovingly  over  the  dark  ranges  of  hills,  and  tall, 
motionless  evergreens  around  their  dwelling,  while  the 
tenderer  light  of  the  stars  whispered  to  them  of  heaven. 
The  famil}^  after  singing  a  hymn,  oflered  thanks  for 
daily  mercies,  craved  protection  for  the  night,  and  laid 
themselves  dowai  to  rest. 

Sickness  follow^ed  luu-dship  and  pri\^ation.  Their  cattle 
died,  and  their  goods  were  wasted  for  want  of  suitable 
protection.  The  next  spring,  tliere  was  such  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  some  were  obliged  to  dig  up  the  potatoes 
the}'  had  planted,  to  keep  from  starving.  I'rue,  the 
streams  were  alive  with  speckled  trout,  the  forests  luul 
plenty  of  game,  and  quantities  of  honey  w  ere  Imuul  >torod 
by  the  bees  in  hollow  trees  ;  but  these  coukl  not  take  the 
place  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Peoj^k-  at  the 
present  day  would  think  it  hard  to  nuike  a  journey  of 
twenty  miles  on  foot  through  the  woods,  lor  a  bag  of 
potatoes;  but  such,  it  is  said,  was  the  errand  of  the  fu'st 
settlers.  Their  eldest  son,  then  thirteen  years  okk  went 
to  Princeton,  their  former  honu',  o\\  foot,  thence  to  Med- 
lield  on  horseback,  to  jn-ocure  mone\-  to  relieve  lhe:r 
w  ants. 

^rhe  following  August  the  place  was  visited  h\  a  hurii- 
cane,  which  swept  over  hill  and  Vcdley  wiih  great  vio- 
lence, twisting  olf  antl  uprooting  ''thousand>  ol  trees," 
3 
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and  prostratincr  large  tracts  of  forest.  The  thunder  'was 
most  terrific;  and  as  peal  after  peal  reverberated  llirough 
the  air,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "unseen  hands  of  .spirits" 
were  ringing  a  knell  upon  a  gigantic  bell  in  the  high- 
arched  dome  of  heaven. 

"God  struck  the  heavens'  holy  harp, 

While  sang  the  grand  celestial  choir ; 

Earth  heard  the  awful  sound,  and  saw 
The  tremblinfr  of  the  (golden  wire  : 

'Twas  thunder  to  the  mortal  ear, 

And  to  the  eye  the  lightning's  fire." 

The  heavens  were  shrouded  in  blackness,  and  tlie  heavy 
march  of  the  storm  along  the  bowing  forest  warned  the 
family  to  seek  a  place  of  safety.  They  took  rekige  be- 
side a  large  log  which  lay  in  the  open  iiekl  l^e^  ond  the 
reach  of  falling  trees,  where,  covered  with  blankets,  they 
remained  till  the  fury  of  the  tempest  was  past.  ?.Iean- 
time,  the  wind  uncovered  their  buildings,  carrying  the 
roof  of  the  house  directly  over  the  place  where  they  were 
encamped,  lodging  it  in  the  held  beyond.  I  renu'niber 
standing  upon  the  dead  trees  of  the  great  windlall  of  tiiat 
time,  to  gather  blackberries.  Earlier  they  were  a  shel- 
ter for  bears  and  wild  animals.  The  tempest  destroyed 
the  crops  and  left  the  country  desolate.  Hunger  antl  want 
stared  them  in  the  face.  These  were  the  days  that  tried 
men's  souls.  And  this  poverty  of  our  New-ICnghmders 
was  unlike  the  ideal  of  a  poor  man's  lot,  — contcntnient 
in  a  cottage  overrun  with  vines,  hcakhlul  occuji-itie-n ,  \  ir- 
tuous  desires,  a  devoted  wile  and  two  or  ihiee  beaulilul 
children,"  —  over  which  poets  go  into  ecstasies,  but  jiisL 
such  hard  fare  as  they  luwe  in  the  log  cabin  oi"  the  lar 
West  to-day.  Oh,  tliis  cold,  bitter,  reniorsrK-ss  po\  erty  ! 
we  instinctively  hate  it!  and  a  young  man  who  will  r,ot 
struggle  to  rise  above  it,  is  hardly  worth  sav  ing.  li  he 
has  a  spark  of  energy  he  will  unllinchingly  battle  \\  i:h 
circumstances,  any  way  and  every  way,  to  better  his  con- 
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dition  in  life.  But  it  is  difficult  lo  see  how  a  husband 
can  take  his  wife  and  little  ones  from  the  abode  of  com- 
fort to  the  prairie  or  bush  of  the  far  West,  and  set  them 
down  in  a  cabin  without  floor,  window,  or  other  con- 
venience, to  live  for  months  on  corn-cake  and  pork,  with- 
out milk,  tea,  coffee,  or  water  even,  better  than  is  found 
in  our  gutters,  and,  with  very  few  additional  comforts, 
doom  them  to  years  of  exile,  sacrificing  all  tlie  nobler  fac- 
ulties of  the  soul  to  the  infatuation  of  becoming  rich  — 
rich  in  the  possession  of  lands,  flocks,  and  herds.  Why 
not  just  as  soon  settle  down  and  lead  a  squatter's  life 
within  the  precincts  of  civilization,  lay  up  earthly  treas- 
ures, and  at  last  have  a  decent  burial?  The  hunter,  who 
with  his  companions  had  spent  years  among  the  wilds 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  returned  only  to  find  the  graves 
of  those  he  had  loved,  and  show  to  the  world  the  wreck 
an  isolated  life  had  made  of  both  soul  and  body. 

Under  these  trials  and  sufferings,  although  obliged  to 
forget  self  and  keep  the  heart  busy  for  others,  grand- 
mother keenly  felt  the  loss  of  her  "  agreeable  habitation 
and  easy  circumstances,"  as  her  old  pastor  called  tliem. 
It  required  much  fortitude,  much  faidi  in  divine  provi- 
dence, to  still  the  ri-ings  of  the  soul.  But  she  carried  her 
burdened,  bleeding  heart  to  God,  and  found  rest.  Her 
womanly  pride  was  humbled,  self-subdued,  and  her  com- 
plaining spirit  gave  place  to  gratitude  and  praise.  "My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  was  the  gracious  answer  of 
peace.  She  saw  her  heavenly  Father  just  as  near,  and 
tenderly  mindful  of  her  necessities  in  her  low  e>tate,  as 
when  surrounded  by  comfort,  enjoying  the  esteem  and 
ease  which  wealth  brings.  Iler  writings  breathe  ibrdi 
that  deep,  earnest  piety  which  sustains  the  soul  in  ihe 
hour  of  adversity.  1  lind  among  them  a  letter  received 
in  this  time  of  trial  from  Rev.  Mr.  Gair,  then  pastor  in 
Boston.  It  is  so  fragrant  with  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment to  trustfulness  and  submission  ti)  the  di\nie  will, 
its  delicious  aroma  must  have  been  like  the  bie. iking  ol 
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an  alabaster  box  to  her  soul ;  and  though  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  perished  so  long  ago,  the  smell  of  myrrli  and  cas- 
sia has  never  departed  from  its  Bible-saturated  thoughts. 
God  in  his  method  of  helping  does  not  exempt  his  chil- 
dren from  the  furnace  of  affliction,  but  he  walks  with 
them  in  the  fire. 

Grandfather,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
hood, fully  accepted  the  situation.  He  would  rather  sut- 
fer  the  loss  of  all  things  than  make  any  compromise  with 
meanness  or  injustice,  and  with  heroic  spirit  breasted  the 
storm,  conquered  difficulties,  and  triumphed  over  misfor- 
tune. Not  until  the  autumn  of  1789  were  they  permitted 
to  swell  the  chorus  of  joy  over  ripening  harvests  and 
shocks  of  golden  grain.  With  plenty  came  llesh  hopes, 
and  courage  to  endure  ;  life  seemed  a  new  boon,  to  be 
guarded  and  cherished  more  reverently.  As  the  years 
went  by  they  became  inured  to  their  isolation,  and  when 
night  settled  down  over  the  forest,  accustomed  to  the 
strange  sounds  and  terrors  of  the  wilderness,  they  felt 
secure  at  the  hearthstone.  Clustered  around  the  immense 
fire,  taking  a  game  of  checkers,  or  parching  corn  in  the 
bake-pan,  they  listened  to  stories  of  bygone  happy  days 
at  their  old  home ;  to  legends  of  "  Old  Moll  Pitcher,"  the 
witch  that  lived  on  the  road  to  Salem,  and  "bewitched" 
her  neighbors'  cattle,  and  the  teamsters'  horses  passing 
her  hut,  so  they  could  not  proceed  on  their  journey,  re- 
ceiving a  few  pennies  for  her  timely  medical  assistance, 
and  who  at  last  was  summarily  punished  tor  her  wicki-dness 
by  having  one  of  her  ears  cut  olT;  —  of  witches  riding 
through  the  air  to  their  convivials  on  broomsticks  trans- 
formed into  horses  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  witch  bri- 
dle ; —  of  men  lost  in  dismal  swamps  by  following  Jack- 
with-a-lantern  ;  — to  the  wild  stories  of  lorest  Hie,  the  clark 
deeds  of  Toryism*  and  Indian  warfare,  vviiich  among  the 


*  Tones*  Rock,  where  some  Tories  were  liiddeii  lor  .1  linu-,  w.us  in 
the  vicinity. 
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wilder  scenes  of  border  life  distorted  the  imagination  with 
strange  vagaries  and  phantoms.  Under  such  influences, 
can  we  wonder  that  witchcraft,  leagues  with  the  devil, 
premonitions,  ghosts,  haunted  houses,  and  otlier  incredu- 
lities, as  they  are  now  termed,  became  incorporated  into 
their  belief,  the  same  as  the  classical  myths  and  legends 
are  a  mental  inheritance  to  educated  men  from  their  ear- 
lier 3' ears?  It  is  said  there  never  was  a  myth  without  a 
meaning,  and  that  there  is  no  one  of  these  stories  which 
was  not  founded  on  fact,  which  did  not  hold  a  signili- 
cance. 

"All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died, 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  doors 
Phantoms  unseen  upon  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  noise  upon  the  lloors." 

When  the  land  was  sufFicienUy  subdued,  a  commodious 
dwelling  was  erected,  in  which  were  the  weddings,  births, 
and  funerals  of  the  family.  As  soon  as  practicable,  a  large 
orchard  was  set  out,  in  which  were  russets,  golden  sweets, 
pippins,  porters,  gilliflowers,  and  other  choice  fruit  se- 
lected from  the  nurseries  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  diose 
apple-trees  were  planted  blooms  and  fruit  for  a  hunth  ed 
years  to  come.  After  the  hardy  pioneers  had  paved  the 
way,  more  adventurers  arrived  in  this  then  new  wilder- 
ness ;  the  dense  forest  melted  away  before  the  wouduian's 
axe,  and  while  the  ground  was  yet  black  iVoni  the  burn- 
ing, bristling  with  stumps,  and  covered  with  charred  frag- 
ments of  timber,  the  log  cabins  were  built  and  occupied, 
thirty  of  which,  scattered  along  the  south  valley,  could 
be  counted  from  grandfather's  door.  r)Ut  to  supply  the 
charm  of  the  familiar  to  the  hi^nely,  \\hii.h  nature  so 
readily  adopts  into  such  a  scene,  the  grass  came  cret  ping, 
creeping  everywhere,  on  the  hillsides,  in  the  valKys,  by 
the  brooks,  and  around  the  cabin-doors,  covering  ilu- 
mould  with  a  delicate  green,  gi\  iug  an  altracliuu  to  the 
landscape  that  nothing  else   could.     'i'luMe   is   no  morv 
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beautiful  sight  in  rural  embellishment  than  the  short, 
elastic,  velvety  turf,  smootli  in  the  warmth  of  evening 
sunshine,  where  the  children  play  around  the  poor  man's 
door. 

As  the  early  settlers  mostly  hailed  from  the  Old  Bay 
State,  the  most  friendly  feeling  existed  between  them. 
They  often  went  several  miles  —  the  wife  on  horseback, 
and  the  husband  walking  —  to  exchange  greetings  with 
some  old  friend  or  acquaintance.  Social  intercourse  was 
less  formal  and  more  cordial  than  at  present ;  it  was  the 
fountain  in  the  wilderness,  whence  flowed  some  of  their 
sweetest  pleasures.  They  did  not  blush  to  own  their 
cousins  or  other  relatives.  They  took  each  other's  hand 
with  a  warm  grasp,  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  heart 
but  kindness  and  love  toward  all.  There  was  plenty  of 
wood  to  w^arm  and  light  the  poorest  dwelhng.  In  the 
social  gatherings  and  free  interchange  of  thought  and 
sentiment  around  the  fireside,  the  long  and  otherwise 
tedious  hours  of  a  wintr}^  night  passed  pleasantly  away. 
Their  children,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  were  alike 
friendly.  Away  from  that  tyranny  of  society  whicli 
compels  a  man  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  and  feel  a  httle 
ashamed  if  he  cannot  dress  and  live  like  his  rich  neigli- 
bor,  they  were  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  having  a  social 
equality  w^hich  does  not  exist  where  people  have  the  hard 
finish  acquired  in  our  large  towns. 
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LETTER  III. 

Dangers.  —  Character  of  Early  Settlers.  —  Their 
CiiiLDRFN. — Desecration  of  the  Sabbath. —  Newfane 
IIh.l.  —  Doctor.  —  Converted  Priest.  —  Magician.  — 
Personal  Devil.  —  Haunted  House. 

The  first  settlers  had  abundant  sources  of  annoyance 
and  danger.  Tlie  unexplored  forest  was  the  home  of 
innumerable  wild  and  savage  beasts.  The  woU',  from  its 
ferocious,  bloodthirsty  nature,  was  most  to  be  dreaded. 
In  the  daytime,  v/olves  were  seen  pursuing  the  11}  ing 
deer  across  the  clearings,  and  at  night  they  prowled 
around  the  farm-yard,  storming  the  sheep-fold  and  pig- 
sty, attacking  even  the  larger  animals,  if  not  well  pro- 
tected. Sometimes  in  the  morning,  to  the  delight  of  the 
farmer,  one  of  these  brutes  would  be  found  imprisunctl  in 
the  "wolf-trap,"  a  small,  square  })cn,  made  (jf  legs,  and 
supplied  with  some  tempting  bait,  but  so  constructed  that, 
when  once  within,  escape  was  impossible.  1  rem  ember 
a  night,  spent  among  the  hills,  made  hideous  by  the  pro- 
longed bowlings  of  a  stray  pack  of  wolves.  I'lie  sound 
was  most  terriiic,  though  there  was  not  the  shallow  ol' 
danger.  We  wonder  not  that  the  early  settlers,  in  iheir 
insecurity  and  exposure,  cold  w  inter  evenings,  rolled  a 
loir  af^ainst  the  door,  and  with  bi'aiin^  liearls  ih-ew  close 
around  the  fire,  when  the  dismal  howl  of  the  woll  eehoeil 
through  the  forest. 

The  bear  was  more  sagacious  aiul  artful  in  its  depre- 
dations ;  would  imitate  the  human  soiec,  and  uller  cries 
of  distress  to  decoy  its  prey.  Once,  alu-r  the  forol  was 
cleared  away,  grandmother 'sent  her  children  at  nuon  — 
the  hour  of  least  exposure  —  to  a  ra\  ine  wvav  b\  ,  to  pick 
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blackberries.  Soon  they  heard  a  sound  like  a  woman's 
voice  calHnof  them,  and  thinkin^j  their  mother  wished  to 
find  them,  they  answered.  The  call  was  repealed  at  in- 
tervals, and  drew  nearer.  Unconscious  of  danger,  they 
kept  on  picking,  and  continued  to  answer.  A  bear  had 
scented  them,  and,  directed  by  their  voices,  was  follow- 
ing down  the  little  stream  that  watered  the  ravine,  and 
slowly,  stealthily  approaching.  Fortunately,  a  neighbor 
was  passing  who  knew  its  voice  and  habits,  and  luurled 
them  to  a  place  of  safety.  When  he  told  them  how  nar- 
rowly the}^  had  escaped,  they  were  so  terrified,  had  they 
known  their  danger  at  starting,  he  evidently  could  not 
have  saved  them.  Bears  were  often  met  roaming  over 
the  premises  in  search  of  blackberries,  which  grew  in 
abundance  on  the  newly  cleared  land,  but  a  bold  front 
and  a  scream  would  send  them  bounding  back  to  the 
forest.  There  was  little  danger  in  meeting  one,  unless  it 
had  cubs  ;  then  it  would  show  fight.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  one  sitting  upon  a  log  in  the  midst  of  a 
wheat-field,  gathering  up  the  ripening  grain  with  its  arms, 
and  deliberately  eating  the  delicious  morsel  that  had  cost 
the  farmer  so  much  labor. 

The  farm  was  located  on  the  table-land  overlooking 
the  valley,  and  terminated  at  the  west  in  a  high,  rocky 
barrier  called  "  Deer  Hill,"  from  the  herding  of  deer  on 
its  top.  The  first  settlers  disliked  to  pitch  their  lonely 
tents  in  the  deep,  densely  wooded  valleys,  where  the  sun 
did  not  rise  till  nine  o'clock,  and  went  down  at  four  ;  the 
night  was  too  long,  and  too  full  of  danger.  The  hill  ran 
from  north  to  south,  a  bold,  rugged  wall,  shutting  out 
the  great  wilderness  that  lay  beyond,  and  throwing  its 
dark  shadow  upon  the  landscape.  Shining  rills  and  sil- 
very fountains  bubbled  and  gushed  from  its  side,  llowing 
in  a  bright  stream  beneath  the  twilight  foliage  ol  over- 
hanging trees  at  the  bottom.  At  its  eastern  base  the 
cattle  were  pastured,  which  had  to  be  brought  honu>  and 
folded  before  sunset,  the  driver  being  mounted  on  a  horse. 
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with  a  torch  or  firebrand  in  his  liand  to  keep  off.  the 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  Higher  up  among  the 
jutting  rocks  and  scrubby  evergreens  the  wild  deer 
browsed,  and  slept  upon  the  cliffs,  but  were  often  de- 
voured by  the  wolves.  Their  boues  and  horns  lay  scat- 
tered about  the  mountain.  In  winter  its  while  crest  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  or  the  storm-god  sat  enthroned  upon  its 
brow,  hurling  clouds  of  snow  down  its  precipitous  sides, 
or  with  rattling  thunder  and  blinding  flame  sent  a  volley 
of  leaping  rain  upon  the  valley  below,  and  when  his  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  rested  in  a  pavilion  ot'  purple 
,  and  crimson  clouds. 

At  present,  tlie  view  from  its  summit  under  a  genial 
summer  sky  is  one  of  wild,  rugged  grandeur  and  soft 
beauty,  well  repa^'ing  the  arduous  labor  of  climbing  its 
steep  sides.  A  rapid,  sparkling  stream  comes  down  from 
the  south,  with  many  a  curve  and  sweep,  cooling  and 
fertilizing  the  green  valley,  propelling  in  its  com-se  va- 
rious kinds  of  machinery.  The  highway  is  seen  now 
winding  along  its  banks  and  through  the  meadows,  now 
hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Where  the  log  luits 
once  stood  are  commodious  dwellings,  widi  blinds  and 
outhouses,  neatly  painted  and  hidden  amid  shade-trees 
and  flower  gardens,  with  a  look  of  home  coujiort  and 
luxury.  In  the  foreground,  about  a  mile  bcKjw  where 
the  ancient  church  stood,  is  a  little  village,  with  a  school- 
house,  now  grown  old,  —  but  I  recollect  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  — and  a  modern  church,  the  music  of  whose 
bell,  wafted  along  tiie  valley  and  among  the  hills,  calls 
the  inhabitants  to  the  house  of  pra)  er ;  and  lielils  ut 
waving  grain,  orchards,  meadows,  sunny  hill>ides,  iUul 
ranges  of  high  hills  that  enclose  the  liiile  valley  —  ihe 
evergreens  that  cover  their  dark  sides  tossing  up  iheir 
green-mantled  boughs  in  the  breeze  like  the  waves  ol 
the  sea,  —  make  up  the  panorama. 

The  fathers  of  that  period  were  stern  men,  sober,  labo- 
rious, enduring  many  hardships  and  privations,  yet"  liini 
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in  the  faith  of  an  overruHng  providence,  and  satisfied  with 
their  condition."  The  mothers  were  strong-hearted  women, 
reared  under  the  discipHne  of  trial,  and  capable  of  over- 
coming difficulties.  They  did  not  expect  those  delicate 
attentions  now  bestowed  upon  their  sex.  They  lived  in 
a  stern  age,  with  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  one  hand  and 
rigid  principle  on  the  other.  They  had  no  time  to  relax 
their  energies,  no  place  for  weak  nerves,  or  to  indulge  in 
sickly  sentimentalism.  Life's  duties  required  all  their 
time  and  strength.  Their  children  were  inducted  into  labor 
systematically  by  small  beginnings,  to  be  increased  w  iih 
their  strength  and  capacity.  They  were  not  allowed  to  cat  , 
with  their  parents  till  their  age  and  good  behavior  entitled 
them  to  a  place  at  the  table.  Consequently  they  lelt  their 
minority,  and  did  their  best  to  gain  the  coveted  promotion. 
Order,  stillness,  old-fashioned  courtesy,  and  reverence  for 
the  old,  were  the  model  of  the  house.  As  the  children  were 
to  constitute  the  future  church  and  commonwealth,  good 
habits  were  regarded  as  better  than  gold.  The  daughters 
were  taught  to  knit  their  own  stockings,  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  garments,  and  assist  in  the  domestic  work 
of  the  household.  First  came  labor,  then  recreation  ;  the 
child  might  play  after  it  had  performed  its  task.  They 
needed  no  gymnastics  to  keep  the  blood  dancing  in  their 
veins.  In  winter  they  coasted  on  home-made  sleds,  ran 
on  the  crusted  drifts  that  lay  coiled  in  a  thousand  fanta.stic 
shapes  around  the  hedges  under  the  hill,  built  snow  iorts, 
and  made  snow  giants  ;  snow-balled,  jumped,  climbed,  anil 
performed  other  feats  of  agility,  till  their  faces  glowc-d 
with  exercise.  I  knew  two  women,  who  in  their  girl- 
hood often  amused  themselves  summer  evenings  by  leaj)- 
ing  a  five-rail  fence  between  their  homes  without  jniliing 
a  hand  upon  it.  One  of  them  often  said  she  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  tired  till  past  the  age  of  ihirly-live.  .\l 
night  they  ate  a  simple  supper  of  breatl  and  milk,  ami 
retired  early,  without  a  care  for  the  morrow.  The\  sK  [H 
in  cold  rooms,  and  if  near  the  gable,  often  awuke  in  the 
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morning  to  find  their  beds  covered  with  snow  th:it  -had 
sifted  in  through  the  crevices.  They  arose  beTore  the  sun, 
fresh  and  vigorous,  with  clear  heads,  healthy  stomachs, 
elastic,  bounding  muscles  and  strong  nerves.  The  liard- 
ships  of  life,  labor,  and  out-door  exercise  had  a  purilying 
influence  upon  their  morals. 

A  descendant  of  the  renowned  Leland  family,  one  of 
twelve  children,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  Iier 
early  training.  Iler  parents  wx-re  rigid  disciplinarians. 
The  mother  I  have  seen.  She  was  old  when  1  was 
young,  and  a  noble  woman  too.  Every  child  knew  its 
task,  and  expected  to  perform  it  unless  sickness  prevent- 
ed, and  was  required  to  render  strict  obedience  to  parental 
authority.  The  father,  tliough  not  a  Christian,  was  a 
careful  observer  of  the  Sabbath.  When  Sundav  c;irne, 
if  the  family  could  not  attend  church,  he  used  to  take  the 
Bible,  require  his  children  to  sit  around  in  a  circle  and 
listen  to  his  reading.  If  any  one  grew  restless,  or  made 
disturbance,  he  was  sure  to  catch  a  crack  from  a  whip  or 
a  long  stick,  which  the  father  held  in  his  hand  for  that 
purpose.  "Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "how  1  used  to  liate  the 
sight  of  the  Bible  !  "  "And  wlio  wonders?"  exclaims  a 
quiet  voice  at  my  side.  "  'Tvvas  horrible  !  such  a  man 
ought  not  to  have  children."  But  mark  the  sequeL  This 
father  lived  to  see  all  his  children  grow  uji  respected  and 
beloved,  reliable  members  of  society,  and  in  couiforiable 
circumstances.  Besides,  they  all  became  Chrislians,  auil 
he  died  in  hope  of  a  blessed  innnortality.  (j\)d  honors 
those  who  honor  him.  The  brightest  part  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham's  character  in  the  sight  of  (iotl,  shines  owi  in 
these  words  :  "  1  know  that  he  will  connnand  his  )u)use- 
hold  after  him."  And  what  said  the  law,  clothed  in  the 
terrors  of  Sinai,  of  him  who  was  fouml  gathering  slicks 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  Let  him  be  stoned."  Who  wonders 
that  our  forefatliers  were  afraid  to  desecrate  the  Lords  day. 
The  greater  wonder  is  that  we  fear  so  little.  W'lu  n  (nul 
speaks,  let  kings  keep  silence.     I  would  not  iiUiuKile  di.il 
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parents  should  be  harsh  or  severe  with  their  chihlren. 
As  a  good  woman  said,  "My  heart  aKva3s  cries  when  I 
hear  a  child  cry."  When  I  hear  the  infliction  of  heavy 
blows,  and  the  stifled  cries  and  sobs  of  a  poor  child,  cru- 
elly beaten  by  its  inhuman  parent,  I  heartily  wish  there 
was  a  society  for  the  protection  of  weak,  helpU-ss  liu- 
manity  as  well  as  for  brutes,  and  write  in  the  diary  of 
memory,  Well  have  the  Scriptures  said,  "The  habitations 
of  the  wicked  are  full  of  cruelty."  In  the  management 
of  children  there  should  be  the  utmost  tenderness,  mild- 
ness, and  gentleness,  mingled  with  firmness.  All  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  young  life  may  be  embittered  by 
the  brazen  sternness  of  a  parent.  Their  disposition  and 
temperament  should  be  carefully  studied.  Some  are  so 
susceptible  you  have  to  coax  while  you  drive.  Blows  or 
severe  measures  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  position,  from 
parent  or  teacher,  would  almost  annihilate  their  con- 
sciousness, or  throw  them  into  convulsions,  from  which 
they  might  never  fully  recover.  Such  instances  have 
occurred.  Others  require  more  stringent  treatment.  We 
should  begin  with  the  early  dawnings  of  reason  to  secure 
obedience,  and  maintain  a  discipline  that  will  form  a 
basis  for  piety  and  morality,  securing  in  after  lite  pros- 
perit}^  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  longer  a 
child  is  left  to  himself,  the  more  diflkult  will  he  be  to 
control. 

"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 's  inclined." 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  The  direction,  aim, 
and  quality  of  both  our  worldly  and  spiritual  lite  are  de- 
termined in  our  youth.  Gold  may  claim  suprcmac}-  and 
slip  ahead  of  plodding  humanity,  but  the  latter,  well  dis- 
ciplined, will  come  olT  victorious  in  the  end.  \'isit  the 
large  business  establishments  in  city  aiul  town,  and  see 
how  large  a  majority  of  the  controlling  spirits  have  lu  en 
the  subjects  of  early  discipline  in  industry,  economy,  and 
self-government. 
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In  the  same  establishments,  notice  the  number  of,  infe- 
rior clerks  and  incumbents  that  have  been  the  petted, 
spoiled  children  of  afiluence,  with  every  indulgence  in 
dress,  appetite,  and  idleness,  so  often  a  curse  to  the  rich. 
Again,  look  at  the  majority  of  the  poor,  who  gain  a  ii\  eli- 
hood  by  honest  industry,  neat,  frugal,  and  of  good  liabil.s, 
in  contrast  with  the  loafing,  drinking,  gambling  class  of 
idlers,  and  trace  their  ori<nn  back  a  nreneratiou  two,  if 
need  be,  and  facts  will  be  disclosed  pro\'iiig  that  well- 
regulated  famihes  are  the  true  basis  of  prosperity-. 

Nodce,  also,  the  multitude  who  regard  God  as  an 
unreal  being,  and  make  the  Sabbath  a  da)'  of  weariness 
and  castle-building,  or  turn  it  into  a  holida}',  a  time  for 
strolling  through  green  fields  and  shady  places,  for  riding, 
fishing,  sailing,  visiting,  or  going  to  the  seashore  to  eat 
big  dinners,  and  escape  religious  iniluences  at  home  ; 
mark  the  lists  of  advertisements  for  Simdiiy  evening 
amusements,  under  covert  of  sacred  concerts,  S:c.  ;  and 
as  you  go  through  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
Sunday  night,  see  the  strange  sights  that  Hit  across  the 
vision, — the  red  glare  of  illuminated  windows,  letters  of 
fire,  transparencies  with  devices,  the  red  llags  displayed 
to  entice  the  careless,  miserable  crowd  that  congregate  at 
these  places,  —  see  the  young  men  and  women  going  to 
places  of  rendezvous  that  never  see  the  sun,  and  say  if 
we  have  not  reason  to  inquire  for  the  old  paths  ;  if  it  were 
not  better  to  have  stern  fathers,  and  bring  back  the  old 
tything-man  and  the  stocks,  if  need  be,  thun  to  sullcr 
such  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  first  meeting-house,  and  other  public  buildings, 
consisting  of  a  court-house  and  jail  (it  being  the  shire 
town),  a  tavern,  store,  and  later  an  academy  ( ilie  liisl  in 
the  county),  with  some  dwellings  ol"  the  men  of  mean^, 
constituted  what  was  called  "the  center  of  the  l>.\\n." 
located,  according  to  a  singulai-  custom  ol  diose  limes, 
upon  the  highest  point  of  arable  land,  known  a.^  "  New- 
fane  Hill."    I'he  church  was  "  standing  order,"  and  the 
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few  inhabitants  settled  in  the  different  localitie.s  whatever 
their  creed,  went  up  there  to  worship.  It  was  rcg^irdcd 
a  sin  to  neglect  the  house  of  God,  but  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  go  to  meeting.  They  had  to  start  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stayed  all  day,  with  or  without  a  lunch  uf  bread 
and  cheese,  returning  late  in  the  afternoon,  sotnetimes 
not  until  sundown.  The  sermons  were  long,  reeiuiring 
in  their  delivery  from  one  to  tw^o  hours,  especially  \\  hen 
some  knotty  subject  in  theology,  such  as  original  sin, 
predestination,  and  justification,  or  the  reconciling  of  de- 
crees with  free  agency,  was  under  discussion,  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  often  being  multiplied  to  sixleenthly " 
and  "  seventeenthly  "  before  "  lastly  "  and  finally  "  came. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  sermon  some  of  tlie  weary 
audience  might  be  seen  to  rise  very  meekly  from  their  seats 
and  remain  standing  till  the  "Amen"  was  pronounced. 

Grandfather  lived  two  miles  away  toward  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  going  you  had  to  climb  up,  up,  up 
the  precipitous  steeps  rising  one  above  another,  wiih  an 
occasional  break  in  the  hills  for  a  breathing-place,  where 
would  be  a  house  or  habitation  of  some  kind  ;  tb.en  going 
up,  up  again,  till  you  reached  the  top.  Once  at  ihe  lop, 
you  had  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  the  country  around,  —  the 
high  hills  and  deep  valleys,  covered  with  dark,  undulating 
forests,  the  little  clearings  of  the  settlers,  with  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  smoke  curling  up  from  Ik  use  or  cabin, 
suggestive  that  you  were  not  alone  in  the  great  wilder- 
ness. 

Traveling  was  performed  on  horseback,  the  rt^uls 
being  little  better  than  footpaths,  leading  round  llie  bad 
places  to  secure  a  firm  footing,  which  greatly  increaseil 
the  distance.  In  ordinary  business,  a  large  pair  of  >adille- 
bags  was  thrown  across  the  horse  tor  the  lran>porialion 
of  commodities.  People  usually  rode  to  meelin;;  double," 
—  a  man  in  the  saddle  and  a  woman  seated  Ik  hind  hini, 
on  a  little  pillow,  or  cushion,  altachi-d  to  it,  called  a 
"pillion."    When  the  road  was  loo  steep,  the  man  tlis- 
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mounted,  and  the  woman  took  the  saddle.  Later,  as  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  improved,  and  horses  were 
multiplied,  they  rode  in  pairs,  the  woman  seated  on  a 
neat  side-saddle  ;  long  journeys  were  ])eriurnietl  in  this 
manner,  averaging  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  Our  grand- 
parents made  their  first  visit  back  to  IMassachusetts  on 
horseback.  The  possession  of  a  good  side-saddle  was  the 
height  of  ambition  in  many  a  household.  It  cost  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars,  which  sum  was  often  paid  entirely 
by  the  extra  labor  of  the  mothers  and  daughters,  some- 
times in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  when  the  wool  was 
carded  and  spun  by  hand.  Women,  in  those  dax's,  were 
remarkably  bold  and  graceful  riders,  and  would  vie  in 
horsemanship  with  any  moimted  lady  at  the  present  da)'. 

But  chanires  have  come  since  then.  The  forest  has 
disappeared,  and  those  hills  have  become  line  grazing 
lands.  Far  up  their  steep  sides  are  seen  hn-mhou>es, 
orchards,  and  cultivated  fields,  with  flocks  and  herds 
grazing;  slumbrous  old  lanes,  choked  with  an  overllow 
of  summer  greenery,  and  the  old  roads  that  "  wind  round 
and  round  the  hills,  as  old  roads  will."  In  the  deep  val- 
leys, where  curve  and  flash  the  bright  streiuns,  are  pleas- 
ant villao-es,  with  their  school-houses  and  churches.  On 
a  clear  dav,  a  magnificent  view  is  gained  Irom  this  height. 
Far  away  in  the  distance  to  the  east,  some  lift)  towns 
with  their  villages,  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts,  are  visible,  and  the  highlands  of  New 
Hampshire  and  JNIassachusetts,  among  which  are  the 
Monadnock  and  Wachusett  mountains,  like  any  phan- 
toms, almost  indistinguishable  from  the  sky.  On  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  the  mountains  lie  piled  up  in  w  dd 
grandeur;  ridges  covered  with  dark  evergreens;  grace- 
fully rounded  sumunts  melting  iiUil  bleiuling  away  into 
each  other;  ragged,  rugged,  rocky  luighls,  widi  t.dl 
gray  clifls,  beetling  precipices,  ami  peak  above  ))eak.  idl 
the  distant  view  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  Neaher  pen  nor 
pencil  could  do  justice  to  the  gloiious  .Mghl.     The  lull. 
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too,  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  town,  is  changed. 
The  public  buildings  have  long  since  been  removed  to 
one  of  the  villages  in  the  valley.  The  judges  that  ligured 
in  the  little  courts  in  powdered  wigs  ;  the  parson  that  pre- 
sided over  the  parish,  who  had  more  wit  than  piety,  and 
loved  a  good  practical  joke  at  the  expense  of  others, 
which  sometimes  would  not  bear  the  telling ;  the  men 
who  imagined  themselves  sprigs  of  the  real  aristocracy, 
whose  property,  no  doubt,  was  safer  within  the  limits  of 
the  jail-yard  than  out  of  it,  and  who  got  up  the  little  cele- 
brations, balls,  and  parties,  and  "led  off"  in  the  evening 
dance;  the  mothers  in  high-crowned  caps  and  damask 
silks,  the  daughters  in  trailing  dresses,  and  t!ie  sons  in 
small-clothes,  with  knee-  and  shoe-buckles,  who  joined 
in  the  jig  and  the  reel,  —  have  gone  to  their  long  home, 
and  sheep  find  luxuriant  pasturage  among  their  forgotten 
graves. 

At  one  of  these  gatherings  my  mother  greatly  surprised 
the  company  ;  for  notwithstanding  tlie  restraints  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  many  lessons  concerning  its  sinfulness, 
human  nature  being  then  what  it  is  now,  these  children 
of  steady  habits  loved  to  dance,  and  were  often  invited  to 
the  Hill  to  participate  in  scenes  of  amusement.  She  had 
a  fair  complexion,  tinted  cheeks,  full,  dark,  luminous 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  till  her  nineteenth 
3'ear,  when  a  long,  lingering  fever  forever  deprivetl  her 
of  her  roses  and  beautiful  hair,  her  face  assuming  a  set- 
tled paleness  and  her  hair  coming  on  nearly  black.  So 
great  was  the  change,  when  she  again  attended  one  of 
these  parties  nobody  recognized  her,  and  she  was  obligctl 
to  be  introduced  to  her  friends,  exciting  no  little  surprise 
and  curiosity. 

Dr.  Dean,  noted  for  his  success,  was  one  of  the  rn->l 
physicians  in  town,  and,  like  the  parson,  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  sentiment  that  "a  merry  heart  doelh 
good  like  a  medicine."  lie  was  remarkable  lor  his  wit 
and  hurnor,  often  furnishing  a  vast  anu)unt  uf  amusement 
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for  his  patients,  which  proved  far  better  tli;un  medicine 
in  those  days  of  trial  and  depression.  It  was  proverbial 
that  "  the  sight  of  his  saddle-bags  was  better  than  the 
other  doctor's  medicine." 

Close  in  the  track  of  civilization  followed  those  char- 
acters whose  distinctions  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in 
a  certain  middle  condition  of  education,  where  society  is 
somewhat  civilized,  yet  immature.  There  was  the  Cath- 
olic priest,  converted  to  Protestantism,  who  professed  to 
understand  seven  different  lannruao;es,  and  claimed  the 
admiration  of  the  impressible  ones  by  his  wonderful  lit- 
erary productions,  one  of  which  —  "The  Happy  Man  and 
true  Gentleman"  —  I  have  seen  in  print,  but  whether  it 
originated  in  his  own  brain  or  some  one's  else,  no  one,  at 
that  time,  was  able  to  tell. 

Also  a  colored  magician,  who,  it  was  rumored,  dealt  in 
the  "black  art,"  and  w^as  ''in  league  with  the  devil"  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  He  told  fortunes,  discovered 
lost  property,  and  performed  strange  feats  ;  but  whether 
this  was  done  through  his  incantations  or  otherwise,  a 
certain  moroseness  of  character,  a  something  so  weird 
and  mysterious  about  him,  tended  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  impression,  and  aided  him  in  securing  from  the  people 
whatever  he  demanded.  Everybody  was  afraid  of  him, 
and  gave  him  a  wide  berth.  When,  after  one  of  the 
most  terrihc  storms  known  in  the  place,  in  which  tlie 
pitchy  darkness  of  the  night  was  almost  incessantl}' 
lighted  up  by  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  ik-afenlng 
peals  of  thunder,  he  was  foinid  in  a  lonely  wood,  Iriglit- 
fuUy  torn  in  pieces,  stripped  limb  from  limb,  antl  strewn 
about  the  forest,  it  was  believed  his  lite  lease  had  ended, 
and  he  had  surrendered  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
Evil  One,  in  accordance  with  the  slipulaliows  in  the 
league,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  ignorant  and  su[Ki>;i- 
tious.  Whether  some  wild  beast  had  llius  torn  him,  and 
left  him  undevoured,  or  old  Satan  himsi-U"  had  .u  uiall) 
taken  possession  of  him  in  this  unceremoniuus  m. inner, 
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are  questions  for  the  lovers  of  unexplained  marvels  to 
solve. 

"Destruction  stops  not  here  ; 
Sin  kills  be3^ond  the  tomb." 

People  then  believed  in  a  personal  devil,  and  in  hell- 
fire.  I  remember  an  old  man  who  in  his  younger  life 
used  to  take  a  kind  of  malicious  satisfaction  in  annoying 
a  poor,  feeble-minded  step-son  in  his  family,  whom  he 
seemed  to  hate.  To  fricfhten  him  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  his  girl  one  night,  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet, 
and  took  h'is  position  by  the  roadside  in  a  dark  wood. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  waiting,  when,  to  his  surprise 
and  horror,  he  was  confronted  by  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
come  to  keep  him  company  ;  whereupon  he  dropped  his 
sheet  and  took  to  his  heels,  the  devil  following  in  hot 
haste,  just  as  he  had  intended  to  pursue  the  young  man. 
He  reached  home  and  closed  the  door  after  him,  half 
dead  with  fright.  But,  whether  the  object  of  terror  was 
real  or  imaginary,  it  cured  him  of  his  wicked  propensiU'. 
We  only  wish  that  every  guardian,  male  or  leMULdc,  who 
has  the  inhumanity  to  abuse  such  poor  dependants, 
might  have  a  like  experience,  or  at  least  be  permitted  to 
see  their  pursuer  in  their  wicked  career. 

At  a  certain  place,  one  of  those  old  hotels  about  which 
some  mystery  often  hangs,  was  owned  by  a  man  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  murder.  Travelers  stopping  lor 
the  night  were  disturbed  by  strange  noises  in  au  upper 
room,  as  if  the  ghosts  were  rolling  heavy  substances  o\  er 
the  floor,  the  appearance  of  a  little  child  at  the  threshold 
giving  additional  terror  to  their  midnight  revel.  Hut 
crime  was  more  easily  concealed  in  the  hall-setiled  state 
of  the  country  than  now.  He  was  never  proved  guilty  ; 
but  when  he  became  an  old. man,  unloveil  and  lonely,  he 
would  sit  gazing  into  the  lire,  and,  with  ;ui  indv-scrihable 
look  of  agony,  thrust  his  feet  into  the  Innuing  eo.ds,  "it) 
see  if  they  were  as  hot  as  hell-fue."  And  what  il  re- 
morse and  deep  despair  had  already  taken  possession  i^l 
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his  soul,  and  he  was  being  tormented  before  the  time? 
Does  not  a  guilty  conscience,  called  in  tlie  Scriptures  the 
undying  worm,  make  hell,  and  kindle  all  its  bounils  witli 
fire  unquenchable?  A  man  need  fear  no  deeper,  more 
intolerable  hell  than  that  which  he  can  kindle  out  of  base 
passions,  corrupt  desires,  and  an  ungodl)',  sensual  life. 
"Son,  remember,"  was  the  admonition  to  the  lost  world- 
ling in  the  gospel.  If  the  soul  can  sulTer  thus  in  recalling 
the  history  of  departed  years,  wliat  must  its  futuia'  be,  in 
that  world  of  vivid  intellection  and  endless  mediuuion, 
when  its  habitual  feelings,  purposes,  and  acts  stand  forth 
in  freshened  life  to  keep  it  companionship  lbre\'er?  and 

*         "The  past  lives  o'er  again 

In  its  edects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever  frowning ^r^-jf'/,;/  is  its  inuige." 

"There  is  a  death  whose  pang 
Outlasts  the  fleeting  breath  ; 
O  what  eternal  terrors  hang 
Around  the  second  death  !  " 


LETTER  IV. 
Thanksgiving. —  Dkatii  of  GiiANDrAui' n  rs. — 

DliSCliNDANTS.   Cr.MKTl.KY. 

Massachusetts  election  day,  which  occurred  in  May, 
rekindled  the  smouldering  liresof  lu\  f  in  llu-  hrai  i  fv)i  die 
old  Bay  State,  and  was  celebrated  wiih  fe>li\ iii.s,  gracrd 
w^ith  "election  cake,"  such  as  tluir  molheis  u>ed  to  make. 
The  great  family  gathering  was  at  l1iank>LM\  ing.  which 
came  in  December,  when  ciiildn  n  ami  children's  children 
assembled  at  the  old  homesu-ad,  to  ack udw  Inliu-  die 
blessings  of  a  kind  ProvicK  lu  i-.  and  enjoy  ihe  \e.u  ly 
feast.    The  house  wa^  i)ut  in  ihr  be>t  possible  oriler  for 
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the  occasion ;  the  pewter  was  scoured  till  it  shone  ;  the 
Delft  cups  and  saucers,  so  diminutive  in  size,  with  their 
bright  red  roses,  birds,  and  quaint  figures,  were  nicely 
arranged,  the  furniture  rubbed  and  polished,  the  floors 
scrubbed  and  sanded,  and  the  great  open  fireplaces, 
where 

"Lords  of  the  forest,  maple,  birch,  and  pine, 
Lay  down  for  them  in  flames  of  martyrdom," 

were  radiant  with  light  and  heat.  The  supper  was  of  the 
most  substantial  kind,  yet  excellent  even  in  those  days, 
when  luxuries  were  comparatively  few.  Besides  the 
roast  meat,  plum  pudding,  chicken,  mince  and  pumpkin 
pies,  a  boiled  dish,  that  had  been  cooking  in  a  great  ket- 
tle over  the  kitchen  fire,  occupied  a  prominent  place  upon 
the  table.  It  consisted  of  beef,  pork,  chickens,  and  a 
good  assortment  of  vegetables,  covered  with  a  thick, 
light  crust  or  dumplings,  making  a  lordly  dish  not  to  be 
rejected,  and  regarded  by  some  of  the  guests  as  the  best 
part  of  the  dinner.  Apple-sauce  and  pickles  served  as 
a  relish.  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  before  eating, 
and  thanks  returned  after  the  repast  was  finished.  Before 
the  party  separated,  they  joined  in  singing  one  of  the  old 
songs,  that  had  thrilled  their  lyres  in  days  gone  by,  every 
note  of  which  bore  a  tale  of  joy  or  sorrow  to  tlie  heart, 
according  as  their  lot  had  been.  These  family  gatherings 
were  kept  up  so  long  as  our  grandparents  lived. 

Grandfather  was  a  laborious,  painstaking,  thriving 
man,  capable  of  enduring  great  hardship,  and  success- 
fully struggled  with  the  vicissitudes  and  privations  inci- 
dent to  life  in  a  new  country.  The  wilderness  had 
yielded  to  his  strength  and  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  he 
had  bathed  his  feet  with  dew  from  the  beanliliil  enamel 
of  grass  and  flowers  that  covered  its  once  ilark  mould. 
He  had  a  tenacit}'  of  Hie  tlial  yielded  rehicliintlv  to  the 
demands  of  time,  but  subject  to  occasional  dejMession  of 
spirit,  attended  by  a  kind  of  ebbing  out  of  the  vital 
forces,  —  not  a  constitutional  malady,  but  the  result  of 
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having  worked  all  the  life  out  of  him.  During  these  pe- 
riods of  suffering,  when  able  to  ride,  he  used  to  mount  a 
small  black  horse,  kept  up  for  running  of  errands,  and 
go  over  his  farm,  to  see  how  the  work  progressed.  On 
one  occasion,  after  having  been  an  invalid  several  weeks, 
going  the  rounds,  he  came  where  two  of  his  hired  men 
were  laying  wall,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  raise  a 
heavy  stone  to  a  place  near  the  top.  Looking  on  a  few 
moments,  the  old  gentleman  remarked,  "I  never  saw  two 
men  act  so  shiftless  in  my  life.  I  could  do  that  ak)ne." 
And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  jumped  ofl'  old 
Blackie,  and  put  the  stone  in  its  place.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  The  very  exertion, 
by  turning  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  arousing  his 
dormant  energies,  had  actually  cured  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  sought  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  He  often  wept 
over  the  miseries  of  others.  As  a  member  of  the  church, 
he  was  ardently  attached  to  its  interests,  and  hrmly  be- 
lieved in  the  universal  dissemination  of  evangelical  doc- 
trines. His  love  embraced  the  souls  of  distant,  unkno\\n 
men,  and  clasped  in  the  faith  of  brotherliood  those  whose 
faces  he  had  never  looked  upon.  With  jo\'  he  hailed  the 
organization  of  tlie  Foreign  Missionary  Socicl}'  as  llie 
golden  feet  of  coming  day  upon  the  mountains,  precursor 
of  the  rising  sun  of  Righteousness,  to  shed  its  benign 
radiance  upon  hmds  siu-ouded  in  heathen  darkness.  "  He 
was  a  subscriber  for  the  lirst  missionary  magazine  pub- 
lished.    He  never  regretted  his  removal  to  Vermont. 

Grandmother  had  been  the  angel  of  mercy  to  the  set- 
tlement at  that  trying  period  when  provisions  and  clothing 
were  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  sullering  from  the  com- 
mon visitations  of  life.  During  lier  hist  years,  she  passed 
a  portion  of  her  time  at  the  bedsitle  of  the  sick  auil  desti- 
tute, encouraging  them  by  her  sympathy,  counsel,  and 
contributions. 

Many  poor  homeless  ones  found  shelter  under  her  hos- 
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pitable  roof.  But  her  mission  of  love  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  shock  of  paralysis.  She  struggled  long  with 
the  terrible  disease,  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
move  about  the  house  by  carrying  her  palsied  foot  in  a 
strap.  At  length  she  had  another  attack,  which  baffled 
all  human  skill.  Perfectly  conscious,  she  knew  the  part- 
ing hour  had  come.  Her  husband,  the  companion  of  her 
youth,  with  whom  she  had  spent  life's  happier  hours,  and 
stood  side  by  side  amid  the  toils  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life,  was  there.  Her  children,  whom  with  weary  feet 
and  loving  hands  she  had  guarded  well  in  childhood's 
tender  years,  were  now  heads  of  families,  and  stood  be- 
fore her,  but  she  could  no  longer  speak  to  them.  Her 
life-long  work  was  ended.  Beauty  had  faded  from  her 
brow,  but  the  light  of  heaven  was  there.  She  was  cross- 
ing the  river,  to  walk  with  the  angels  on  the  other  side. 
The  parting  scene  is  said  to  have  been  deeply  allccting. 
She  left  a  sealed  writing  for  her  children,  to  be  redd  after 
she  was  gone.  It  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared during  her  convalescence,  in  anticipation  of  her 
death,  that  she  might  leave  them  her  parting  blessing. 
Like  Jacob  of  old,  this  godly  woman  knew  that  d\  ing 
words  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart,  and  are 
most  likely  to  be  remembered.  It  counselled  them  "to  live 
near  to  God,  and  maintain  his  cause  ;  to  watch  and  pray 
daily;  to  live  in  peace  and  love,  and  be  kind  to  each 
other,  as  their  circumstances  required ;  to  teach  their 
children  the  fear  of  tlie  Lord,  to  remember  the  poor  and 
needy."  It  also  contained  an  exhortation,  such  as  a 
mother's  heart  only  could  dictate,  to  the  unconverted  one 
of  their  number,  for  whom  niany  tears  had  bci-n  shed 
and  many  prayers  ollered,  that  she  miglu  meet  them  at 
last,  an  unbroken  family.  Bui  that  son  liveil  on  till  his 
evening  hour,  without  the  faintest  sign  of  a  miracle  of 
grace  working  within,  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  the 
appointed  time,  showetl  its  possibilities  in  quickening  the 
seed  sown  in  the  heart,  and  redeeming  u  soul  at  the 
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eleventh  hour.  That  writing  used  to  be  loaned  from  one 
to  another,  read  and  re-read,  that  its  contents  might  be 
remembered  and  practiced  in  their  lives. 

"When  the  good  mother  dieth,  and  the  home, 
So  long  made  happy  by  her  boundless  love, 
Is  desolate  and  empty,  there  are  tears 
Of  filial  anguish  not  to  be  repressed  ; 
And  when  the  many  friends,  who  at  her  side 
Sought  social  sympathy  and  counsel  sweet. 
Or  the  sad  poor,  who  for  the  Saviour's  sake 
Found  bountiful  relief  and  kind  regard. 
Stand  at  that  altered  threshold  and  perceive 
Faces  of  strangers  from  her  casement  look, 
There  is  a  pang  not  to  be  told  in  words." 

A  sense  of  my  childhood  and  dependence  comes  over 
me  when  I  remember  how  I  entered  the  quiet  darkened 
room,  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  death,  and  was  lifted 
up  to  look  at  her  dear  motherly  face,  as  she  lay  in  her 
winding-sheet,  with  a  napkin  about  her  head,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  days.  The  funeral  was  at  the 
house,  the  most  fitting  place  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, which  was  tilled  to  overflowing  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  The  exercises  of  the  hour  have  long  since 
been  forgotten,  except  the  solemn,  appropriate  hymns, 
beginning  with  — 

"  Broad  is  the  road  that  leads  to  death  ;  " 
"Stoop  down  my  thoughts  tliat  used  to  rise;" 
"Why  do  we  mourn  departing  friends;" 

and  sung  in  the  slow,  measured  strains  of  "Old  Wind- 
ham," "Mortality,"  and  "China,"  the  music  breathing 
forth,  in  mournful  cadence,  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
eclioino^  throufjh  the  soul  evermore.    The  dead,  in  iliose 

t3  fc>  ' 

days,  were  borne  tenderly  away  to  the  grave  upon  men's 
shoulders,  followed  by  a  large  procession. 

After  the  loss  of  his  companion,  the  days  grew  more 
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lonesome  and  depressing  to  our  aged  grandsire ;  he  soon 
took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  arose,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  he  too  was  carried  to  the  little  graveyard  and 
laid  beside  his  beloved  wife.  Their  prayers  were  ended. 
Two  plain  white  headstones  mark  the  place  of  their  re- 
pose, bearing  date  1818.  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord." 

The  Eighth  Generation.    Children  of  yacob  and  Sarah 

Morse. 

Caty  was  born  March  18,  1773  ;  married  William  King, 
of  Newfane,  Vt.,  December  29,  1803  ;  died  November  27, 
1858. 

Joshua,  born  November,  1774;  married  Sally  Phillips, 
of  Easton,  Mass.,  August  12,  1798;  died  September  13, 
1859;  Sally,  his  wife,  died  May  17,  1862. 

Unity,  born  February  3,  1777  ;  died  September  13,  1778. 

Mary,  born  December  26,  1778;  married  Levi  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Newfane,  Vt.,  January  22,  1801  ;  died  INLirch  28, 
1802. 

Sally,  born  November  15,  1780;  died  August  28,  1800. 

Joseph,  born  April  5,  1783  ;  died  December  12,  1784. 

James,  born  March  18,  1785  ;  married  Hannah  Daily, 
of  Medfield,  Mass. 

Jacob,  Jr.,  born  January  22, 1787  ;  married  Adah  Brown, 
January,  1809;  died  September  12,  1838. 

Hannah,  born  December  6,  1789  ;  married  Nathan  Phil- 
lips, of  Easton,  Mass.,  May  30,  1810;  died  May  9,  1840. 

Ninth  Generation.    Children  of  Joshua  Morse. 

Electa,  born  April  25,  1800;  died  November  8,  1800. 

Joshua,  born  September  3,  1801  ;  married  Eunice  Kel- 
sey,  of  Marlboro,  Vt.,  January  i,  1823,  and,  alter  her 
death,  Ruhama  W.  Pierce,  of  Newfane,  Vt. 

Willard,  born  July  23,  1803  ;  married  l\)lly  Goodnow, 
of  Newfane,  Vt.,  and,  after  her  death,  Almira  Keys,  of 
Conway,  Mass. 
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Joseph,  born  June  24,  1805  ;  married  Eliza  A.  Morse, 
of  Newfane,  Vt.,  and,  after  her  death,  Mrs.  Rosina  Strat- 
ton,  of  Alstead,  N.  H. 

David,  born  June  28,  1807;  died  181 1. 

Polly,  born  July  22,  1809;  married  Asa  Stratton,  of 
Newfane,  Vt. 

David,  2d,  born  September  19,  181 1;  married  Louisa 
Bellows,  of  Marlboro,  Vt. 

John,  born  November  24,  1814  >  married  Priscilla  Ward. 

Sally,  born  January  9,  1817  ;  married  Harvey  Whitaker, 
of  Marlboro,  Vt. 

Nathan  C,  born  July  2,  1818  ;  married  Mary  Z.  With- 
ers, of  Covington,  Ky. 

Samuel,  born  October  13,  1820;  married  Georgiana 
Goodnow,  of  Newfane,  Vt. 

Elijah,  born  January  23,  1828  ;  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Charter,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Tc7ith  Gencratio7i.    Children  of  yoshna  Morse,  2d. 
Luther  W.,  born  February  19,  1824  ;  died  December  27, 

1857- 

Abigail,  born  May  4,  1826;  died  August  9,  1828. 
David,  born  July  30,  1829. 

Joshua  C,  born  June  2,  1831  ;  married  Irene  A.  Ilowe, 
of  Dover,  Vt.,  September  6,  1854. 

Emerson,  born  October  27,  1833;  died  Jul}'  10,  i860. 
Joseph  A.,  born  September  4,  1837  ;  died  December  7, 

1838. 

Luke  L,born  September  18, 1838  ;  nuu-ried  Ilallie  Reed, 
of  Grafton,  Vt. 

Eva  C,  born  July  31,  1847  ;  died  October  2,  1854. 

Eleventh  Generation.     Childroi  of  Joshua  C.  Morse, 

Ida  E.,  born  April  26,  1858. 
Mamie  II.,  born  August  26,  1862. 
Annie  C,  born  October  23,  1865. 
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Thus  we  have  a  full  and  instructive  record  of  at  least 
seven  generations  on  the  march  from  the  cradle  to  tlie 
grave ;  and  should  they  continue  to  dwindle  with  each 
successive  generation  in  proportion  to  the  last  two,  whilst 
the  older  ones  lay  down  their  burdens  at  the  common 
death-rate,  the  last  solitary  life  in  this  line  will  flicker  out 
within  the  hundred  years  to  come.  And  though  the  old 
maxim  that  "  blood  always  tells  "  may  not  be  accepted  with- 
out reservation,  no  doubt,  "purity  at  the  fountain  makes 
for  purity  along  the  stream;"  at  least,  the  piety  of  our 
grandparents  seems  to  have  counted  something  in  their 
descendants,  a  majority  of  whom  hold  the  same  evan- 
gelical faith,  and  have  representatives  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  Christian  church. 

The  cemetery  was  a  rude  spot,  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall,  with  a  heavy  wooden  gate  at  the  entrance.  It  over- 
looked the  highway,  and  a  few  straggling  trees  grew 
within  its  precincts.  It  had  no  polished  shaft  or  costly 
monument,  but  it  was  the  place  where  the  fathers  slept,  — 
those  who  had  borne  the  burden  of  pioneer  life,  and  con- 
quered its  trials,  its  perils,  and  its  despair.  Among  the 
graves  was  that  of  an  invalid  stranger,  who  came  to 
recover  his  health  among  the  wild  scenes  of  Vermont,  and 
laid  himself  down  to  die  far  away  from  kindred  and  home. 
It  occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  a  large,  neatly-finished 
headstone  pointed  friend  or  traveler,  in  after  years,  to  his 
lonely  rest.  Small,  dark,  rough  headstones  marked  the 
places  of  repose  ;  spring  showers  made  the  mounds  green, 
and  scattered  wild-flowers  among  the  graves,  and  the 
light-winged  breezes  brought  the  aroma  of  evergreens 
from  the  hillside,  sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  ]>ebanon. 
j\Ien  bared  their  heads  upon  entering  tlie  enclosure,  and 
trode  lightly,  for  sacred  dust  lay  there.  The  greatest 
decorum  was  observed  by  all  who  entercnl  the  li allowed 
spot.    An  air  of  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  place. 

I  go  there  to  find  tlu?  friends  of  other  da}  s.  The  ccmu- 
etery  has  been  extended  over  an  area  of  smeolh  meadow 
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land,  to  make  room  for  the  generations  that  have  gone  to 
the  voiceless  night  of  the  "  great  departed."  Rows  of 
w^hite  monumental  stones  tell  where  they  lie.  Among  the 
inscriptions  I  find  the  names  of  my  parents,  and  a  long 
line  of  relatives,  brought  one  by  one,  and  laid  away, 
beautiful  in  their  last  sleep.  Also  the  well-remembered 
pastor,  and  many  of  his  flock. 

"The  lamp  of  Christ's  love  is  their  light  through  the 
gloom." 

Here  is  the  epitaph  of  one  of  the  deacons  : 

"The  faithful  fail,  the  godly  die, 
And  good  men  cease  to  be  ; 
They  leave  the  church  and  friends  below, 
To  dwell,  O  Lord,  with  Thee." 

His  last  words  were,  "  Let  us  bow  before  the  Lord,  and 
acknowledge  his  goodness."  (Ps.  xii.  i.)  "Help,  Lord  I 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  men." 

Near  by,  on  a  tablet  over  a  little  grave,  is  one  more 
touching,  and  suggestive  of  the  bitter  struggle  of  a  poor, 
young,  sorrowing  mother's  heart : 

"Sleep,  little  Emma,  sleej^    Not  in  thy  cradled  bed. 
Nor  on  thy  mother's  breast,  hencefortli  shall  be  thy 
rest. 

But  with  the  quiet  dead. 
Yes,  with  the  quiet  dead,  Enmia,  thy  rest  shall  be  ; 
Oh,  many  a  weary  heart,  weary  of  life's  dull  day, 

Would  fain  lie  down  with  thee  !  " 

The  evergreens  that  still  crown  the  hillsides,  typifying 
the  wonderful  mystery  of  life  beyond  the  tomb,  "  beml  to 
hear,  and  whisper  sadly,"  the  wind's  low  dirge,  "They 
are  gone  1  "  Pale  asters,  in  their  season,  spreatl  their 
plumes  along  the  grassy   paths  that  wind  among  the 
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graves,  the  warm  rain  falls  upon  the  budding  earth, 
and  bluebirds  flutter  by,  singing  of  spring  to  come. 
And  can  thinking  man  loiter  sadly  here,  and  say,  in 
stoic  coldness,  these  dead  are  not  now  living  in  some  far- 
off  spring? 

After  the  funeral  there  was  a  strange  stillness  in  the 
old  people*s  room ;  no  busy  feet  were  heard  upon  the 
floor;  the  shadows  deepened  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
arm-chair,  in  which  seven  generations  had  sat,  stood 
empty.  Joshua,  the  ancestral  namesake  and  oldest  son, 
was  its  rightful  owner,  and  by  his  father's  will  inherited 
most  of  his  estate,  the  other  heirs  receiving  only  a 
pittance.  However  unrighteous  they  might  have  re- 
garded this  act,  they  knew  it  was  their  father's  will,  and 
without  alienation,  or  having  recourse  to  the  law,  quietly 
acquiesced  in  its  execution.  But  time  is  a  great  leveler, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  who  gained  a  livelihood  by 
their  own  energies  have  been  as  successful  as  the  children 
of  him  who  shared  the  birthright.  Grandfather,  doubtless, 
had  an  object  to  accomplish  in  thus  disposing  of  his  prop- 
erty. It  had  been  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  build  a 
house  of  worship  for  his  own  denomination,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  had  preserved  the  choice  timber  of  his  wood- 
lands and  the  great  pines  upon  the  hillsides.  Uncle,  in 
pursuance  of  his  father's  good  intentions,  accomplished 
the  work.  "Thus  one  age  begins  what  another  finishes; 
and  let  not  the  wisest  think  it  any  disparagement  to  them 
to  pursue  the  good  designs  of  their  predecessors,  and  build 
on  their  foundations."  Every  good  piece  of  work  is  not 
original. 


I' 
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LETTER  V. 

The  Homestead.  —  Making  Sugar.  —  Orchard.  —  Intem- 
perance. —  Recreation.  —  Going  to  Church. 

I  REMEMBER  the  large,  old-fashioned  house,  with  ceiled 
walls,  heavy  stack  of  chimneys,  great  open  fireplaces, 
square  rooms  in  front,  and  kitchen  in  tlie  rear,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  family  and  their 
guests.  It  had  a  milk-room  and  weaving-room  attached, 
sheds  and  outhouses,  with  barns  for  the  flocks  and  herds, 
such  as  were  seen  among  tlie  well-to-do  farmers.  The 
cellar  was  a  great  vault,  divided  into  apartments  so  dark 
that  children  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  farther  end  alone, 
where  some  shapeless  thing  always  seemed  lurking  ready 
to  catch  them.  In  autumn,  bins  of  apples  and  potatoes, 
barrels  of  cider  and  meat,  vegetables,  boxes  of  cheese,  and 
pots  of  butter  were  stored  away  in  its  warm  depths,  to 
sustain  the  household  while  King  Frost  besieged  the  for- 
tress. The  spacious  kitchen  in  those  days  was  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  comforts  and  iJic  room  in  "ye  oKlen  time." 
The  great  open  lircplace,  with  its  swinging  crane,  huge 
back-log,  and  iron  "  fire-dogs,"  bearing  a  pyramid  of  lire, 
bhazing,  hissing,  crackling,  quivering,  around  which  the 
roasting,  baking,  boiling,  and  frying  were  done  for  a 
large  family,  was  the  center  of  attraction  cokl  winter 
evenings.  Tlie  lire  was  often  replenished  witli  pine  knots, 
or  other  combustibles,  to  increase  its  light  and  heat.  An 
enormous  iron  "  lire-slice,"  ten  inches  by  eight,  with  a 
handle  three  feet  long  of  the  vsame  material,  and  tongs  to 
match,*  stood  by,  with  which  to  stir  the  burning  logs  till 
the  fire  roared  again,  throwing  "a  glory  over  the  whole 
room,  gilding  the  plain  furniture  with  a  bright  light." 


•  In  case  of  necessity,  both  of  these  were  used  as  weapons  by  the 
early  settlers. 
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When  the  storm  raged  without,  shaking  doors  and  win- 
dows, sifting  in  the  snow  through  every  crack  and  cranny, 
its  cheerful  ruddy  glow  and  soothing  roar  broke  tlie  chill 
of  the  lengthened  winter.  It  reflected  the  warmer  feelings 
in  the  heart  of  youth,  revived  the  courage  of  manhood  to 
labor  and  endure,  and  quickened  the  almost  pulseless 
breast  of  age,  as  it  sat  listlessly  in  the  warmtli,  dreaming 
the  dreams  of  long  ago.  The  floor  was  destitute  of  paint, 
but  clean  as  scrubbing  and  scouring  could  make  it.  A  set 
of  splint-bottomed  chairs  formed  a  circle  around  the  fire- 
side, where  the  master  of  the  house  sat  and  read,  or  told 
stories  and  chatted  with  a  neighbor  over  a  bowl  of  apples 
and  mug  of  cider.  And  the  mistress,  the  light  of  the 
family  circle,  with  instincts  deep  and  true,  sat  tliere  with 
the  women  of  her  household,  and  knit,  or  spun  linen  on 
the  foot-wheel,  after  the  hard  day's  work  was  over.  The 
rosy-cheeked  children,  with  their  playthings,  formed  a 
group  in  the  corner,  often  stopping  to  gaze  in  silence  into 
the  fire,  and  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  fanciful  images  among 
the  glowing  coals,  the  explosion  of  a  volley  of  sparks  in 
that  direction  greatly  increasing  its  magical  wonders. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  room  was  the  old-fashioned 
cupboard,  with  its  long  rows  of  shining  pewter;  the  tall 
clock,  with  its  musical  tickings,  looking  from  its  heavy 
casement  against  the  wall ;  and  the  great  spinning-wheel 
and  hand-cards,  that  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  day's  labor,  snugly  stowed  away.  People  then  were 
not  "clothed  in  fine  linen  brought  from  Tyre  and  Egypt," 
but  with  such  as  was  made  from  native  flax,  by  their  own 
industry.  The  music  of  the  spinning-wheel  was  hoard 
in  every  house,  minister's,  lawyer's,  doctor's,  and  jMosi- 
dent's,*  the  young  maidens  vying  with  each  other  for  the 

*  The  biographer  of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington  tells  us  that  she  had 
a  great  deal  of  domestic  cloth  made  in  her  house  ;  that  sixteen  spinning- 
wheels  were  kept  in  constant  operation  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  and  that  she 
striped  her  cotton  dresses  with  the  ravelings  of  brown  silk  .stockings 
and  old  crimson  damask  chair-covers. 
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largest  number  of  skeins,  as  in  a  foot-race.  Calico  cost 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  yard. 

A  vegetable  garden,  enclosed  by  a  higli  wall,  lay  be- 
yond the  diive-way  in  front  of  the  house,  for  the  supply 
of  the  culinary  department.  It  was  bordered  with  cherry- 
trees,  currant-bushes,  hollyhocks,  and  roses,  and  sprin- 
kled with  bunches  of  wavy  asparagus,  th3'me,  scarlet- 
flowered  balm,  safiron,  sweet  marjoram,  poppies,  peonies  ; 
and  bachelor's  buttons  and  marigolds  for  the  needful  bou- 
quets. It  contained,  also,  salads,  radishes,  and  cucum- 
bers, for  the  table  ;  rue,  cumfrey,  wormwood,  rosemary, 
camomile,  lovage,  hoarhound,  lavender,  and  a  liitle  patch 
of  herbs  somewhere  within  the  enclosure,  the  curative 
qualities  of  which  are  famed  for  their  untold  benefits  to 
the  human  race,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Altogether,  it 
was  a  model  of  the  horticulture  and  floriculture  of  those 
days. 

A  large  wooden  gate  opened  into  the  highway  for  car- 
riages, and  a  small  one  for  pedestrians,  close  to  which 
was  the  customary  block  for  the  convenience  of  horse- 
back riders.  Near  by  was  the  deep,  mossy  well,  with 
a  long  sweep  and  oaken  bucket,  that  brought  from  its 
depths  refreshing  draughts  of  pure  cold  water  for  man 
and  beast. 

After  harvest,  the  barns  well  filled  with  fragrant  hay 
and  grain,  with  fowls  gathered  about  tlie  broad  ojk'u 
doors  on  the  sunny  side,  and  doves  cooing  around  tiie 
gables,  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  the  perfect  year  await- 
ing the  grand  leisure  of  the  earth,  —  a  true  type  ol'  provi- 
dent New  England.  Nearly  a  hundretl  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  a  flock  of  sheep  could  be  sheltered  and 
led  beneath  their  capacious  roofs  during  the  winter,  which 
was  a  large  stock  for  a  W'rmont  fiu  nier  at  that  time. 

In  early  winter,  a  loatl  of  pork,  poultry,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy,  was  carried  to  Boston  and  e.xchangetl 
for  groceries  and  other  commodities  for  home  coir^uniption 
during  the  year.    Pork  brought  three  cents  a  pound,  but- 
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ter  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  cheese  from  three  to  six.  With 
good  sleighing,  the  trip  could  be  accomplished  in  eight 
days,  which  at  the  present  time  would  be  regarded  slow 
traveling. 

When  the  fitful  March  winds  came  sweeping  and  roar- 
ing through  the  forest,  waking  the  trees  from  their  win- 
ter sleep,  and  Spring  showed  her  coy  advances  in  the 
softening  of  the  atmosphere  and  rose  tints  upon  the  leaden 
sky,  the  time  for  making  maple-sugar  drew  nigh.  "Sap- 
houses,  sap-heaters,  sap-boilers,"  and  other  modern  inven- 
tions, were  then  unknown.  The  trees  of  the  "old  sugar 
lot"  were  severely  boxed  with  an  axe,  and  an  incision 
made  with  a  gouge  for  the  clumsy  wooden  spout,  which 
conveyed  the  sap  to  a  trough  hollowed  from  the  slab  of  a 
log.  The  sap  was  gathered  in. buckets  suspended  from 
a  "sap  yoke"  worn  across  the  shoulders,  and  attended 
with  much  hard  labor.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  open 
air  against  a  great  log,  or  square-faced  rock,  over  which, 
on  a  pole,  "hung  the  five-  and  three-pail  kettle,  big  pot 
and  little  pot."  The  cosy  little  cabin  was  large  enough 
to  shelter  a  man,  where  in  "good  runs"  the  attendant 
had  to  stay  day  and  night  to  tend  the  fire  and  watch  the 
syrup  till  it  was  ready  to  grain.  Then  came  the  "sugar- 
ing off',"  and  the  woods  echoed  to  the  shouts  and  merri- 
ment of  the  sugar  party  making  wax  upon  the  snow.  At 
night,  when  the  kettle  fires  lighted  up  the  sugar  lot,  with 
"its  mimic  marble-crusted  snow  floor,"  from  which  arose 
natural  massive  pillars  over-arched  with  the  finer  tracery 
of  branches,  through  which  curled  white  wreaths  of  smoke 
and  sparks,  relieved  by  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
forest,  it  was  like  the  vision  of  some  unearthly  land. 

Though  spring  was  a  long  time  coming,  when  it  came 
it  stirred  everything  by  its  influonce,  and  renewed  the  de- 
mand for  life  and  activity.  Men  were  busy  ever}- where  in 
the  fields,  ploughing,  harrowing,  sowing,  picking  stiMies 
from  the  grass,  planting,  mending  fence,  pruning,  and 
looking  after  the  flocks  and  herds,  enlivening  the  huul- 
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scape  while  pursuing  their  hibors.  It  was  joy  to  see  the 
earth  green  again. 

The  orchard,  planted  so  long  ago,  winning  verdure 
and  maturity,  adorned  the  homestead.  When  sunshine 
rested  on  the  gold-flecked  meadows,  and  over  the  liazy 
hills  whose  gray  cliffs  were  hidden  in  a  sea  of  green, 
and  cove,  dale,  glen,  and  shade  by  the  winding  brook 
were  tremulous  with  new  life,  it  lay  a  robe  ot"  blushing 
beauty  around  the  buildings.  In  it  the  orioles  hung  their 
swaying  nest,  birds  sung  their  sweetest  of  glad  songs 
over,  and  bees  hummed  drowsily  around  its  pink-white 
blossoms,  whilst  the  restless  May  breezes  brought  its  fra- 
grance through  the  open  doors  and  windows.  Beneath 
its  spreading  boughs  the  turf  was  starry  with  fallen  flow- 
ers, and  blue-eyed  violets  meekly  clustered  in  the  folds 
of  dewy  grass.  Light-hearted  boys  swung  on  its  droop- 
ing branches,  and  merry,  blue-eyed  girls  pla\'cd  in  its 
shade,  with  curls  tossing  in  the  wind.  A  footpath  wound 
through  the  grass  in  one  direction,  in  a  charming  way, 
aflbrding  a  delightful  walk  for  friend  or  lover  under  the 
trees.  But  when  its  boughs  were  bending  low  w  ith  the 
ripe  red  and  golden  fruit  glowing  in  the  autumn  sunshine, 
it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  season.  After  the  soft 
thud  of  falling  apples  commenced,  the  grouiul  was  lit- 
erally covered  with  fruit.  Apples  were  esteemed  a  gre.U 
luxury,  and  almost  indispensable  in  the  cooking  depart- 
ment. Large  quantities  were  dried  for  family  use.  Apple- 
sauce was  used  instead  of  preserves,  sometimes  instead 
of  butter;  and  every  provident  housewife  made  a  supply 
in  autumn,  usually  a  barrel,  lor  winter  use.  Alter  the 
best  fruit  had  been  selected  for  eating,  the  remainder  w  as 
made  into  cider. 

A  kind  of  hop  or  spruce  beer  was  the  beverage  of  the 
first  settlers.  It  w^as  brewed  every  week,  the  emptyiugs 
of  which  served  to  raise  their  bread.  Init  ilie  young 
orchards  soon  enabled  them  to  slake  their  thirst  wiih 
bountiful  supplies  of  cider.    The  farm  hands  diank  it 
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with  their  meals,  in  the  field  and  elsewhere.  I  have 
known  sixty  barrels  stowed  away  in  the  cellar  for  a  single 
household,  and  a  barrel  of  cider  brandy  besides.  At 
that  time  temperance  was  but  little  known.  Drinking 
was  a  custom  pervading  all'  classes  of  society,  and  fash- 
ionable at  weddings,  funerals,  festive  and  social  gather- 
ings. It  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality. A  couple  of  well-filled  decanters  were  kept  in  the 
closet  for  special  occasions.  If  minister  or  oiher  digni- 
tary called,  he  invariably  expected  to  be  treated.  Drunk- 
ards were  not  made  then  as  now,  at  the  bar-room  or 
gilded  saloon,  but  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  was  cre- 
ated, the  habit  formed  and  finished  at  home.  The  cus- 
tom of  society  put  the  cup  to  the  lips  in  }  oung  life,  and 
then  cursed  the  helpless  victim  of  its  power.  Not  until 
the  sons  of  prominent  men  became  drunkards  were  they 
convinced  of  the  dangerous  practice. 

Beer-drinking  England  and  wine-drinking  Italy  are 
often  quoted  in  favor  of  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  as  less 
likely  to  produce  drunkards  ;  but  if  the  free  use  of  cider 
is  a  test,  the  argument  is  exploded,  for  these  cider-drink- 
ers made  the  worst  drunkards  the  world  ever  saw .  True, 
it  did  not  give  them  the  delirium  tremens,  but  in  time  they 
became  walking  cider-barrels,  always  tight.  Ah  !  how 
many  blunt  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  become  mo- 
rose, fault-finding,  hot-tempered,  angry  belligerents,  dis- 
agreeable in  person,  rough  in  speech  and  rough  in  act, 
and  carry  hearts  of  vinegar  into  every  scene  of  life,  a 
living  curse  to  themselves  and  their  fiientls  by  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  cider  and  nothing  else  !  Without  restraint, 
human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over,  antl  men's  very 
virtues,  in  many  instances,  grow  out  of  their  necessities. 

But  these  great  orchards,  with  their  wealth  of  fruit  and 
verdure,  and  pleasant  memories,  have  oulliw  tl  ilieir  glory. 
The  hands  that  planted  them  crumblctl  to  thi>t  long  ago. 
Decaying,  gnarled  and  knotty,  their  lops  bristling  with 
dead  and  blackened  limbs,  they  cast  a  thin  shadow  on  the 
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sward,  giving  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  landscape.  They 
will  soon  yield  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
march  of  time. 

Raisings,  trainings,  huskings,  apple-parings  and  quilt- 
ings  were  occasions  of  special  interest  to  the  young,  after 
which  they  engaged  in  wrestling,  foot-races,  playing  ball, 
dancing,  and  V3'ing  with  one  another  in  leats  of  strength 
and  agility.  These  gatherings  constituted  their  holiday 
pastime.  Never  were  there  such  line  quilted  bed-C(^vers 
as  those  olden-time  quilts  ;  such  heavy  timbers  as  made 
the  framework  of  the  buildings  ;  never  such  apples  as 
those  which  swung  round  and  round  upon  strings  in  the 
great  l^itchen  betbre  the  parers  separated  ;  such  golden 
ears  of  corn  as  those  which  ^listened  in  the  hands  of  the 
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huskers  under  tlie  light  of  the  swa\  ing  lantern  ;  and 
never  such  sweet  cream  biscuit,  golden  butter,  and  tVesh 
cream  for  the  tea;  such  savory  pumpkin  pies,  doughnuts, 
cheese,  and  other  "  goodies,"  as  made  up  the  dainty  re- 
past. On  training  mornings,  the  companies  were  accus- 
tomed to  wake  uj)  their  ollicers  by  firing  a  salute  at  their 
doors.  For  this  compliment  his  grace — from  corporal 
up  to  captain  —  was  expected  to  treat,  and  the  higher 
oilicers  often  provided  dinner  lor  the  company. 

In  attending  meeting  and  the  customary  means  of 
grace,  the  family  were  governed  by  lixed  religious  prin- 
ciple. If  not  too  wet,  or  dark,  or  cold,  to  go  out  on  sec- 
ular business,  it  was  not  too  wet,  or  dark,  or  cold,  to  go  to 
the  house  of  God,  or  attend  the  prayer-meeting.  "1'hey 
were  neither  sugar  nor  salt,"  in  the  (juaiut  language  of 
olden  times,  to  be  melted  by  the  rain,  antl  ''il'  tiie  heart 
was  warm,  ice  and  snow  could  do  no  harm."'  Cjoing  to 
church  was  just  as  important  as  business  or  pleasure. 
None  of  the  family  ever  thought  of  sta\  ing  al  home 
unless  absolutely  sick  ;  the  w  ailing  w  inds,  and  whirling, 
drifting  snows  of  winter  were  not  considered  obsta^dt's  suf- 
licient  to  keep  them  from  divine  worshiji.  W'hm  the  Sun- 
day morning  meal  had  been  jKutaken  ol.  the  queslioii  was, 
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"How  many  are  going  to  meeting  to-day?  "  The  chores 
were  done  up,  and  a  preparation  for  church  made  with 
characteristic  energy.  In  due  time  the  horses  were  led 
from  their  stalls,  harnessed  and  hitched  to  the  long,  red 
sleigh,  amply  supplied  with  seats  and  robes,  and  after 
being  literally  packed  with  members  of  the  house*hold,  it 
moved  proudly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  church. 
Though  full,  there  was  always  room  for  one  more,  and 
if  a  less  fortunate  church-goer  was  overtaken  walking  in 
the  snow,  he  was  saluted  with,  "Come,  neighbor,  hop  in 
and  ride." 


LETTER  VI. 
Family  Reminiscence. 

» 

The  Morses  were  great  lovers  of  music,  and  for  gen- 
erations had  been  sweet  singers  in  Israel.  Uncle  and  his 
wife,  with  their  family  of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters, 
were  all,  at  different  times,  members  of  the  choir.  Their 
children  seemed  born  to  sing  like  the  birds,  and  never 
tire  of  music.  N.  C,  one  of  the  younger  sons,  played 
on  the  violin,  sang  ballads,  and  united  with  the  choir  in 
boyhood;  later  he  was  professor  of  music,  and  is  now 
among  white-haired  men  of  affluence  in  Kentucky. 
Singing  was  their  recreation.  After  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over,  with  the  assistance  of  the  "big  bass"'  and 
other  musical  instruments,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
modern  piano,  they  rehearsed  selections  from  the  late 
composers,  or  sung  the  old  church  melodies,  the  music 
of  which  was  never  considered  perfect  without  the  aid 
of  the  mother's  rich,  mellow,  alto  voice,  which  gave  a 
sweetness  and  freshness  to  the  fugues  absolutely  charm- 
ing. Some  of  these  wavy  tunes  were  \ery  amusing. 
"Old  Greenwich"  she  seldom   sang  but  from  repealed 
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solicitation.  Its  rehearsal  would  close  the  exercise  for 
the  time.    The  words  run  thus  : 

"Lord,  what  a  thoughtless  wretch  was  I, 
To  mourn  and  murmur  and  repine  ; 

■  To  see  the  wicked  placed  on  high, 
In  pride,  and  robes  of  honor  shine. 

"But  O,  their  end,  their  dreadful  end  ! 
Thy  sanctuary  taught  me  so  ; 
On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stand, 
And  fiery  billows  roll  below." 

The  fugues  came  in  with  the  last  verse,  and  when  they 
commenced  chasing  each  other  over  "  slippery  rocks," 
the  effect  was  so  ludicrous  it  seemed  impossible  to  repress 
a  laugh,  even  if  they  had  all  fallen  into  the  "fiery  bil- 
lows rolling  below." 

Music  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  purest  of  home  enjoy- 
ments. It  refines  the  feelings,  elevates  the  afiections, 
quickens  thought,  and  brings  intense  delight ;  its  unfath- 
omable speech  often  causing  emotions  to  well  up  in  the 
soul  too  deep  for  utterance.  Nothing  so  endears  a  famil)' 
to  each  other,  and  binds  them  to  their  earl}-  liome  with 
tender  memories,  as  joining  in  the  harmonies  of  evening 
music  at  the  fireside,  when  heart  throbs  to  heart  in  gentle 
and  lofty  sympathies,  with  a  freedom  from  care  that  will 
never  come  again.  Other  scenes  will  fade,  and  voices  be 
forgotten,  but  the  inspiration  of  those  sacred  hours  will 
go  with  us  through  life,  like  an  "  old  hymn,  laid  up  in  the 
heart,"  often  waking  us,  at  dead  of  night,  \\  ilh  mysteri- 
ous strains  of  melody,  leading  us  to  the  edge  of  ihe  in- 
finite. 

Aunt  was  a  plump,  youthful-looking  matron  at  forty- 
five,  with  pleasing  counten;uice  and  beautiful  complexion, 
and,  from  the  diminutive  size  of  her  simj^le  robe  of  pure 
white  muslin,  worn  on  her  bridal  da\-,  we  coald  easily 
imagine  her  a  slender,  fairy-like  creature  w  hen  her  hus- 
band brought  her,  a  happy  bride,  to  his  home.  Con- 
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templating  her  charms,  he  might  have  said,  with  the 
poet : 

"  O  eyes  of  bhie, 
O  lily  throat  and  cheeks  of  faintest  rose, 
O  brow  serene,  enthroned  in  holv  thou^jht, 
O  soft  brown  sweeps  of  hair,  O  shapely  grace 
Of  maidenhood,  enrobed  in  virgin  white  ! 

My  heart  beats  thick  and  fast 
With  visions  of  thy  perfect  loveliness  !  " 

Time's  mellow  hand  touched  her  lightly.  Sixty  sum- 
mers did  not  rob  the  soft  blue  eyes  of  their  tenderness,  or 
blanch  the  rose  tints  upon  her  cheek,  although  the  dark 
hair,  with  its  original  tint  of  dusky  gold,  w^as  almost 
white.  She  was  a  Christian,  with  a  warm,  loving  heart, 
and  eminently  fitted,  by  her  mild,  quiet,  happy  spirit,  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  her  station  and  gain  the  esteem 
of  her  newly  adopted  friends.  Her  children  were  the 
objects  of  her  fondest,  almost  idolizing  alTection.  Hers 
was  that  pure,  unselfish  love  that  lives  on  when  all  other 
loves  fail  or  grow  inditferent,  and  draws  the  dear  ones 
closer  to  its  heart  in  their  hour  of  trial  and  sorrow.  She 
would  have  sacrificed  everything  for  her  family.  She 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  then  exciting  political  move- 
ments of  the  country.  If  half  the  women  now  clamor- 
ing for  their  rights  were  as  well  versed  in  the  workings 
of  government,  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise  than  they  now  are.  The  hospitali- 
ties of  the  house,  regarded  not  only  as  a  dut\',  but  a 
virtue,  were  still  kept  up. 

Aunt's  dear,  old-fashioned,  "sweet-voiced,"  widowed 
mother,  with  loving  eyes  and  hair  blanched  to  silvery 
wliiteness,  filled  a  place  in  the  family  circle.  She  could 
no  longer  care  for  herself,  and  in  lier  feebleness  U  11  like 
"  a  precious  weight"  into  the  arms  of  her  children,  calling 
forth  their  noblest  and  most  generous  sympathies.  Siie 
was  eminently  pious,  and  her  life,  beautiful  in  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.    I  lis  word  was 
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the  hidden  manna  of  her  heart,  and  she  retired  .seven 
times  daily  to  commune  with  him  in^  secret.  She  was 
past  fourscore  and  ten  when  the  angels  bore  Iier  redeemed 
spirit  to  its  longed-for  rest  in  the  eternal  mansions. 
Blessed  is  the  memory  of  such  a  mother  ! 

"Our  faith  may  follow  her  shining  trace, 
And  catch  the  gleam  of  her  robes  of  white, 
As  low  she  kneels  'mid  the  countless  throng. 
Where  life's  glad  river  forever  flows. 
And  feels  the  sun  of  the  Father's  smile, 
The  rapture  that  perfect  bliss  bestow^s." 

Aunt  had  a  sister  also  in  her  family  called  ''Aunt 
Hannah,"  a  kind  of  second  mother,  or  nurse  to  her  chil- 
dren, like  the  Deborah  of  old,  buried  under  the  oak  of 
weeping.  She  was  a  deaf  mute,  and  gazed  on  the  merry 
little  faces  that  smiled  or  grew  sad  in  imitation  of  hers, 
but  to  whose  ear  she  could  address  no  word  in  our  lan- 
guage while  guiding  their  tottering  steps.  She  not  only 
cared  for  them  in  childhood,  but  also  when  they  became 
tall  young  men  and  \\omen,  and  seemed  incHspensable  to 
the  family  comfort.  She  was  the  idol  of  my  childish  mem- 
ory. I  have  spent  hours  listening  to  my  mother's  recital 
of  her  early  history,  which  was  so  strange  that  1  regarded 
her  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  feehng,  as  one  possessed 
of  supernatural  })owers.  In  childhood  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  Christian  inilnences  that  grow  so  nat- 
urally into  the  dawning  soul.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she 
was  the  subject  of  dec;p  religious  impressions,  ami  in  her 
simple,  trusting  faith  gave  her  heart  to  God.  She  had  a 
strong  desire  to  be  baptized,  but  there  was  no  adminis- 
trator in  the  place. 

One  morning  she  arose  with  a  face  radiant  w  ilh  happi- 
ness, and  said  she  dreamed  a  man,  all  charming  (her 
expression  for  an3  thing  good,  K)vel\',  or  bi'autilul),  came 
along  and  baptized  her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head 
when  he  prayed ;  which  event  transpired  a  short  time 
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after.  The  only  singular  thing  about  it,  however,  was, 
tiie  clergyman  put  his  hand  upon  her  head  during  prayer, 
which  was  not  common.  Her  faith  embraced  the  sim- 
plest truths  of  the  gospel ;  but  with  the  new  light  set  up 
in  the  soul,  came  yearnings  of  heart  to  know  more  of 
God  and  heaven.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  strait- 
ened that  it  cannot  sweeten  every  lot;  and  the  angels 
whom  He  has  sent  forth  as  ministering  spirits  for  those 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  became  her  teachers  in 
divine  things.  Frequently,  after  the  family  had  retired, 
and  the  house  was  still,  perhaps  at  midnight,  she  would 
sit  up  in  her  bed  and  appear  to  be  in  earnest  conversation 
with  some  one  in  the  room.  On  being  asked  "What  for" 
(the  usual  way  of  asking  her  a  question),  she  would  say 
she  was  talking  with  the  angels ;  that  they  came  to  tell 
her  all  about  God,  heaven,  and  hell,  and  how  to  be  good. 
Her  friends  would  ask  her  why  the  angels  visited  her 
and  not  them;  to  which  she  replied:  "You  have  the 
Bible  to  tell  you  all  about  it ;  me  know  nothing." 

One  day  she  washed  her  face,  carefully  dressed  her 
hair,  and  put  on  her  Sunday  clothing.  To  the  question,  • 
What  for,  she  said  she  was  going  to  commune  with  the 
angels ;  that  they  told  her  to  come  to  such  a  place  at  such 
a  time,  and  they  would  meet  her  there.  When  ready,  she 
directed  her  steps  toward  a  marsh  filled  with  ferns,  flags, 
shrubbery,  and  dwarf  trees,  whither  she  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  family,  but  soon  lost  sight  of.  After  a  fcw^ 
hours'  absence  she  returned,  with  an  expression  of  awe 
upon  her  countenance  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  such  an 
occasion,  and  her  hands  and  wrists  dyed  a  bright  "  tan 
color,"  as  my  mother  called  it.  Asked  what  for,  she  said 
the  angels  dipped  them  into  something  before  they  would 
allow  her  to  commune  witli  tliem.  It  could  not  be  washctl 
off,  but  gradually  wore  away.  Soon  after  this  event  slie 
told  her  friends  that  the  angels  had  said  they  should  not 
come  again,  and  her  nightly  interviews  with  them  erased. 
At  this  time  she  might  have  been  thirty  years  old. 
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However  absurd  or  incredible  this  account  may  seem, 
my  mother's  statement  has  been  conhrmed  by  the  testi- 
mony^ of  so  many  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
events,  I  cannot  doubt  its  truth.  From  my  hrst  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  she  knew  when  sickness  or  death  was 
about  to  invade  their  circle.  She  said  it  was  revealed  to 
her  by  bright  lights  in  her  room.  Nor  do  I  see  in  her 
case  a  shadow  of  modern  spiritualism.  The  Jews  thought 
it  incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ;  but  that  did 
not  limit  his  power  to  do  so.  If  the  angels  are  sent  to 
guide  and  guard  us  on  our  way  to  heaven,  is  it  incredible 
that  they  should  teach  this  poor,  deaf,  unlettered  mute 
those  things  that  accompany  salvation,  and  reveal  to  her 
the  realities  of  the  unseen  world? 

Hannah's  conscientious,  exemplary  life  gave  clear  evi- 
dence of  her  adoption  into  the  family  of  the  redeemed. 
Her  constant  attendance  at  church,  and  tixed  attention  to 
comprehend  what  the  preacher  was  saying,  might  be  a 
rebuke  to  many  in  the  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  At 
covenant  meetings,  after  the  other  members  had  spoken, 
she  would  rise,  place  her  hand  upon  her  breast,  and, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  say,  "All  charming  here;" 
indicating  that  she  was  happy.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  natural  humor,  wit,  and  good  spirits,  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Her  imsophisticated  mind  readily 
partook  of  the  nature  of  passing  events,  whether  joyous 
or  sad,  and  her  face  was  usually  the  index  of  the  feelings 
of  her  society.  Qiiick  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  she  often  detected  faults  in  those  w  ith  \\  horn  she 
associated,  unnoticed  by  others.  If  a  wrong  was  com- 
mitted in  the  household,  it  would  seem  as  it"  the  sj)irils 
told  her;  she  was  sure  to  lind  it  out.  Her  .ittitudcs,  too, 
and  actions,  were  so  expressive  of  her  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions, she  made  herself  intclhgible  to  her  Iriemls,  and 
readily  divined  the  tlioughls  and  I'eelings  of  others  iVom 
the  expression  of  their  countenance.  Ali\e  to  the  vsubiile 
influences  of  domestic  life,  she  seemetl  to  eonipixluiul 
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everything  that  transpired.  Thunder,  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  heavy  instrumental  music,  were  ahke  detected 
by  the  sensation  produced  upon  her  nerves.  She  was  a 
great  favorite  with  children,  and  fond  of  pets.  Her  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  or  window  would  bring  a  cloud  of 
doves  fluttering  around  to  partake  of  the  provision  in 
store  for  them  ;  her  special  pets  alighting  on  her  head 
and  shoulders  to  be  caressed. 

In  her  last  years,  her  frame  became  so  attenuated,  she 
was  only  the  shadow  of  her  former  portly  self,  and  seemed 
to  grow  sad  and  weary  in  waiting.  Looking  forward  to 
the  hour  of  release,  she  signified  its  welcome  by  saying, 
"I  will  be  all  charming,  all  dead."  She  was  past  lour- 
score  when  she  went  to  enjoy,  amid  the  felicities  of 
heaven,  the  society  of  those  angels  who  ministered  to 
her  in  her  infirmity.  What  rapture  must  have  filled  the 
soul  when  her  ears  were  opened  to  its  melodies,  and  her 
tongue  loosed  to  swell  the  anthem  of  praise  in  which  all 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  unite  ! 

Though  a  plain,  unpretending  larmer,  uncle's  abihty, 
industry,  enterprise,  and  integrity  gained  for  him  tlie  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  eminently 
fitted  him  for  directing;  in  the  afiairs  of  men.  Aukjuo;  the 
oflices  conferred  upon  him  was  that  of  town  representative 
in  the  state  legislature,  lister,  and  selectman,  which  lat- 
ter office  he  held  some  twenty  years.  But  as  the  tree  is 
robbed  of  its  bright  foliage  by  the  wind,  so  accumulating 
years  beguiled  him  of  his  manhood's  strength,  till  at  length 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  ranks  into  which  middle 
life  had  forced  him.  As  he  let  go,  one  by  one,  the  great 
world's  busy  concerns,  he  came  into  closer  communion 
with  God,  and  found  in  him  rest  and  peace.  The  room 
where  he  sat  with  his  wife  on  Uieir  wedding-da^  ,  more 
than  sixty  years  before,  with  the  unliied  worhl  before 
them,  where  they  had  their  j()}  s  and  sorrows,  and  shared 
each  other's  smiles  and  tears,  became  the  autc-room  of 
heaven,  whence  arose,  morning  and  evening,  the  incense 
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of  hearts  grateful  for  daily  mercies  and  guardian  care, 
and  made  doubly  dear  by  the  Divine  presence.  At  last, 
when  an  old  man,  and  his  steps  slow  and  feeble,  he 
seemed  to  forget  the  run  of  life  altogeiiier,  and  sat  dow^n 
tired.  Whilst  in  that  humiliation  and  dependence  that  so 
often  follow  an  active  life,  he  came  to  require  all  those 
little  attentions  and  offices  of  kindness  so  necessary  tor 
his  comfort;  he  thought  his  son's  patience  iwx  greater  than 
Job's,  to  lift  and  care  for  him  so  tenderly,  —  a  poor,  old, 
helpless  man.  Ah,  how  litde  shall  we  value  our  pur- 
suits in  life  upon  a  death-bed  !  How  comfuriing  to  feel 
that  the  eternal  God  is  our  refuge,  and  beneath  us  are  his 
everlasting  arms  ! 

Aunt  survived  her  husband,  and  lived  to  see  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  house,  so  spectre-haunted  with  the  lives  and 
loves  of  long  ago,  so  hallowed  by  the  voice  of  singing  and 
the  prayers  of  the  departed,  emptied  of  its  occupants,  save 
the  few  who  ministered  to  her  wants  ;  and  she  waited  to 
join  her  loved  ones  on  the  other  shore  \\  ilh  that  calm  sub- 
mission and  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  the 
fruits  of  unfaltering  faith  in  Christ,  our  righteousness  and 
redemption. 

"  In  silence  deep, 
The  pearly  gates  unclosed  once  moi  e  ; 
Hushed  was  the  fall  of  her  parting  feet, 
As  gently  she  piissed  the  threshold  o'er  ; 
Only  the  light  of  that  peaceful  brow, 
Reflecting  splendors  earth  never  guessed 
To  that  tlie  spirit  had  enleretl  in 
The  holy  city  of  love  and  rest." 

The  memorv  of  her  love  enfolds  lier  as  a  oarment. 
Shall  we  know  her  voice  in  the  ceaseless  song? 
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LETTER  VII. 

Early  Home. —  School  Memories.  —  Falling  Meteors. — 
Snow  Birds.  —  Death  on  the  Mountains. 

Mother,  the  youngest  child  in  the  family,  lived  the 
farthest  away  —  some  three  miles  from  the  old  homestead. 
A  narrow,  verdant  valley,  channeled  by  a  deep,  rapid 
mountain  stream,  which  pursued  its  way  in  changeful 
curves  along  the  ever  varying  landscape,  led  to  her  se- 
cluded home,  which  occupied  the  table-land  upon  the 
southern  slope  of  a  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  stream. 
High  hills  rose  around  on  ever}^  side,  deep  mantled  in 
eternal  green,  and  stretched  away  in  the  west  into  the 
formidable  Green  Mountain  range.  By-paths  led  in  dif- 
ferent directions  over  the  hills  to  other  secluded  homes, 
and  habitations  were  scattered  along  the  valle}'.  The 
scenery  was  wild  and  grand.  Here  the  forest  was  deep 
and  dark  with  fresh  foliage  ;  there  gushed  a  rivulet,  send- 
ing its  cool  waters  down  the  cliffs  in  sparkling  foam  ; 
there  rose  a  solitary  bird  on  the  wing,  or  sprang  a  fox 
on  his  path  through  the  woods.  The  feathery  drum  of 
the  partridge  was  heard  at  early  dawn,  and  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  whippoorwill  broke  the  silence  of  the  groves 
at  evening.  But  this  isolated  spot  was  bright  w  ith  visions 
of  home  comfort  and  happiness  to  my  parents,  and  tiiey 
met  the  hardships  of  life  with  strong  hearts  and  wilhng 
hands.  They  had  little  to  begin  with,  but  every  year 
improved  their  circumstances.  New  buildings  took  the 
place  of  old  ones,  and  other  lots  ot"  land  were  adilcd  to 
the  first,  till  its  boundaries  ran  over  the  slreaui  upon  the 
opposite  hillsides.  My  father,  though  a  practical  me- 
chanic, was  a  good  husbandman.  ICvery tiling  about  the 
place  wore  an  air  of  neatness  ami  thrilt ;  nothing  was 
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wasted,  nothing  lost  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  After 
harvest,  ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  and  other  implements 
of  husbandry  were  carefully  secured  against  the  long  rains 
and  snows  that  followed,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  were 
sheltered  from  the  wintry  storms.  More  than  thirty  years 
he  trod  the  same  soil,  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  hills, 
quenched  his  thirst  at  the  same  cool  fountain,  and  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  health.  To  him  life  was  more  than 
a  mere  summer  day,  to  be  passed  in  idleness.  He  arose 
with  the  dawn  ;  morning  and  noon  were  his  working 
hours;  and  when  he  had  passed  the  brief  period  of  its 
meridian  splendor,  he  sat  himself  down,  its  tangled  skein 
all  knitted  up,  and  awaited  the  angel  reapers  to  take  him 
on  his  pathway  to  the  skies.  We  lived  on  plain,  whole- 
some food,  and  dressed  very  plain  ;  but  that  did  not  trouble 
us,  for  our  clothing  was  worn  more  for  comfort  than  to 
make  a  show  on  the  street,  and  my  mother  would  contrive 
to  have  it  in  good  repair,  if  not  rich.  She  was  one  of  the 
best  of  housewives,  —  neat,  frugal,  deft  with  a  needle, 
and  capable  of  doing  everything,  from  the  linest  em- 
broidery to  the  most  common  domestic  labor,  ller  elastic 
step,  and  lithe,  slender  form,  never  faltered,  never  seemed 
weary  till  past  the  meridian  of  life.  She  had  a  sweet 
voice,  and  threw  the  charm  of  poetry  over  her  daily  cares 
in  the  old-time  melodies,  the  memory  of  w  hich  often  brings 
the  silent  tear.  1  have  heard  the  same  soni>s  sim<>-  since 
by  choirs,  assisted  by  the  organ's  notes  ;  ])ut  they  never 
so  entrance  my  heart  as  the  dear  loved  voice  1  used  to 
hear  in  my  childhood.  Well  did  she  tiihil  her  nussion, 
and  we  children  hope  to  meet  her,  ''all  together,''  in  a 
brighter,  better,  purer  sphere. 

In  our  quiet  honie  there  was  little  tt)  break  the  monot- 
ony of  life,  or  divert  our  minds  from  its  couunon  pursuits. 
Going  to  school  was  an  important  event,  and  a  throng 
of  vivid  memories  are  associated  with  tlu)se  bygone  days. 
How  the  intervening  years  are  blotteil  out,  when  we  think 
of  them  1    Our  school  ternis  includetl  live  oi"  .six  months 
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in  the  year.  The  school-house  was  at  the  extreme  lower 
end  of  the  valley,  whither  we  went  amid  the  heats  of 
June  dnd  the  frosts  of  December  ;  but  our  hearts  were 
young  and  light  as  the  soaring  lark.  Tiic  road  took  us 
through  woodland,  meadow,  and  glen,  and  under  the  fra- 
grant balm-of-Gilead,  and  sycamores  that  grew  along  the 
winding  stream,  or  branch  as  then  called,  which  was 
often  swollen  by  the  rains  to  an  angry,  boiling  flood ; 
and  we  knew  every  little  brooklet  and  tree,  violet  bank, 
wild  rose,  and  bird's-ncst,  so  that  the  longest  way  was 
often  the  shortest  to  us,  for  we  quickened  our  steps  to  see 
if  anything  had  happened,  since  the  preceding  night,  to 
our  prot^gds,  —  to  see  if  the  sanderling's  speckled  eggs 
were  all  safe  in  the  sand-hill  by  the  water's  edge,  or  the 
evening  bird's  callow  young  were  still  in  their  nest.  Espe- 
cially was  there  a  robin's  nest,  built  upon  the  long  droop- 
ing branch  of  a  birch-tree  that  leaned  over  the  dark  water, 
close  beside  a  high  bridge.  In  it  were  four  little  birdlings 
opening  their  wide  mouths  at  every  motion  of  their  cradle 
as  it  swayed  in  the  wind.  The  watchful  mother  chose 
her  place  close  by  their  side,  and  flew  to  and  fro,  glean- 
ing to  satisfy  their  opening  mouths,  and  seldom  or  never 
sung.  .High  up  on  a  limb  perched  the  father  in  the  sun- 
light, singing  all  the  livelong  day.  At  length  the  nest- 
lings had  flown,  and  the  empty  cradle  rocked  in  the 
breeze ;  and  the  wonder  was  whether  they  had  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  or  fallen  and  been  swept  away  by  the 
current.  The  incident  was  suooestive,  and  luul  a  lesson. 
I  have  always  kept  in  memory  the  bird\s-nest  that  hung 
over  the  stream.  Since  then,  I  have  seen  many  a  lather, 
like  that  father  bird,  appropriating  all  the  ease  and  pleas- 
ure to  himself,  leaving  the  poor  wife  to  hax  c  all  tlu'  care 
and  drudgery  of  the  birdlings  alone.  1  have  seen,  too,  the 
emptied  nest,  the  yearnings  of  parental  allLCiion  lor  the 
loved  ones  away,  and  the  painful  misgi\  ings  lest  tlie\  fall 

into  the  dark  stream  of  error  and  sin,  and  fail  to  reach 
« 

the  heavenly  shore. 
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"O  the  weary,  solemn  silence, 
O  the  strange,  opprcssiv^e  stillness, 

Where  the  children  come  no  more  ! 
Ah,  the  longing  of  the  sleepless 
For  the  soft  armS  of  the  children  ! 
All,  the  longing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  open  door  — 

Faces  gone  forevermore  !  " 

Then  there  was  the  cold  spring  bubbling  up  out  of  the 
rock  by  the  wayside,  and  flowing  olT  in  soft  ripples  over 
the  sand.  Often  we  formed  a  cup  of  sycamore  leaves 
and  quenched  our  thirst  from  its  clear,  pure  \\aLer.  I 
remember,  too,  our  frosty  pilgrimage  to  school,  cold  win- 
ter mornings,  and  the  magic  thrill  that  coursed  through 
our  veins  at  the  sight  of  the  smoke  curling  up  against  the 
frozen  hillside  from  the  rude  chimney  of  the  old,  dilap- 
idated apolog}^  for  a  schoolhouse,  betokening  comfort 
within  ;  but,  alas  for  us,  poor  luckless  wights  !  the  lire 
not  unfrequently  had  just  been  built,  and  Jack  Frost  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  hour.  Besides  cold  hands  and 
faces,  we  had  frosted  walls,  cold,  hard  benches  to  sit  on, 
and  sometimes  our  dinners  would  be  frozen  in  our  bas- 
kets;  often,  while  attempting  to  write,  our  ink  iVcjze  in 
our  pens.  That  was  getting  an  education  under  dillicul- 
ties ;  yet,  with  all  this  discomfcjrt,  we  were  never  tired  of 
going.  Our  mother  always  encouraged  us.  She  had 
kept  the  school  in  early  life,  and  knew  that  our  education 
would  be  our  wealth  ;  and  we  expected,  in  the  coming- 
future,  to  fdl  a  place  somewhere  in  the  great,  wido,  stir- 
ring world  beyond  the  hills,  of  which  we  often  tlreamed. 
We  first  studied  the  old  Webster  spelling-book,  till  we 
knew  it  all  from  beginning  to  cud.  Next  came  the  ICng- 
lish  Reader,  the  poetry  of  w  hich  we  could  repeat  \  erba- 
tim.  Adams's  Arithmetic,  Morse's  Geography ,  and  Alex- 
ander's Grammar  linished  up  our  simple;  studies,  unless 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  little  select  school 
kept  at  the  parsonage,  where  we  were  instiucted,  not  in 
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the  classic  id3'ls  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  but  how  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  what  we 
had  already  acquired.  The  rest  of  our  education  was 
made  up  by  observation  and  4:he  daily  experiences  of  life. 
Spellingand  singing  schools  were  great  occasions  for  the 
young  masters  and  misses. 

"There  were  musical  voices,  low  and  sweet. 
There  were  cheeks  of  the  rosiest  hue, 
And  brown  eyes,  and  black  eyes,  and  bhie," 

gathered  ^in  that  school  of  long  ago,  that  waited  for  the 
sinking  sun  to  throw  the  shadow  at  four  on  the  dial,  the 
time  to  be  released  from  study  and  begin  preparations  for 
the  evening.  We  were  required  to  make  obeisance  on 
leaving  the  school  at  night,  upon  entering  it  in  the  morn- 
ing;  also  when  we  met  people  on  the  road,  which  was 
usually  returned  with  a  smile  and  polite  bow.  Thus  we 
were  taught  to  respect  our  superiors,  and  our  school  was 
a  nursery  of  good  manners. 

Near  by  was  the  quaint  old  mill,  grinding,  grinding, 
turning  wavelets  into  foam  ;  and 

"  We  could  hear  the  rushing  milldam,  and  the  ever-moving 
wheel, 

And'our  wayward  thoughts  oft  wandered  from  our  studies 
to  the  mill." 

The  old  miller,  of  stalwart  frame,  with  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  coat  all  whitened  over  with  meal,  aUhough  a 
good  man,  was  the  terror  of  the  schoolboys,  and  uscil  to 
frighten  them  away  from  his  orchard  by  telling  thcin  in 
his  eccentric  way,  "I  know  a  man  who  has  a  kuilo  that 
will  cut  ten  inches  before  the  blade."  But  the  old  mill  to 
ruin  has  gone,  and  the  miller  lies  under  the  stone. 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  little,  rough,  toil-brown  hands 
of  my  schoolmates  grow  soft  and  white  ;  the  fert,  once 
covered  with  leather  shoes  or  heavy  boots,  clumping  o\  or 
bare  floors,  lightly  shod  and  treading  upon  soft  carpets, 
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the  scant  cotton  skirts  laid  aside  for  the  rich  sweeping 
robes  of  womanhood,  and  slender  means  exchanijcd  for 
comfort  and  luxury.  Many,  too,  grouped  within  those 
decaying  walls,  have  been  going,  going,  all  adown  the 
silent  years,  to  a  serener  clime,  and  their  sleeping  dust 
lies  beneath  the  sod,  forgotten,  passed  away. 

With  our  religious  training,  our  minds  were  easily 
moulded  into  moral  beauty  by  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Instead  of  the  novels,  and  light,  trashy  literature, 
so  common  at  the  present  day,  we  had  the  old-f.ishioned 
writings  of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  and  Doddridge,  all  adapted 
to  increase  our  veneration  for  the  Bible  ;  while  the  heart 
caught  its  poetical  inspiration  from  the  brooks  and  groves 
and  the  majesty  of  the  everlasting  hills.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber either  of  my  brothers  ever  using  a  prot"ane  word. 
Indeed,  they  would  liave  felt  themselves  disgraced  by  so 
doing.  We  all  became  members  of  the  Christian  church 
while  in  our  minority.  Those  parents  who,  in  "the  cool, 
sequestered  vale  of  life,"  hold  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
amid  those  incidents  of  an  ordinary  and  domestic  nature 
seldom  noticed,  and  train  up  their  children  to  be  obedient, 
honest,  industrious,  and  self-reliant,  usually  bind  them  to 
the  right,  and  bestow  upon  them  a  richer  legacy,  and 
upon  society  a  greater  blessing,  than  to  bring  them  up  in 
luxury  and  pride,  to  strut  in  borrowed  plumage,  with  the 
too  prevalent  idea  that  "  father 's  rich,"  and  labor  is  de- 
grading, to  spend  their  days  in  the  confirmed  chsease  ot" 
idleness. 

Here,  too,  we  imbibed  oiu"  love  of  nature,  and  \\ere 
never  lonely  amid  her  wildest  solitudes.  Tlie  rocks  u  itc 
statues,  the  trees  living  things.  With  joy  we  wrKonied 
the  first  harbingers  of  spring,  — the  soft  wimfs  pU-asant 
flow,"  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  the  return  of  the  hhu  hird 
and  robin  to  their  old  home  in  the  wooil,  —  anil  waited 
patiently  the  wondrous  bloom  that  was  "sofil\'  budding  in 
the  meadows  brown  and  bare."  1^'irst  ot"  all,  ihe  violet, 
blue-eyed  darling  of  the  spring,  peeped  t)ut  of  ihe  grass 
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on  the  sunny  side  of  the  brooks  ;  then  appeared  the  maple 
with  its  crimson  chisters,  and  the  white  feathery  shadblow 
put  forth  a  cloud  of  countless  little  blossoms  and  dotted 
the  foliage  on  the  hillsides  ;  and  soon  after  the  "  moose- 
berry  "  sprinkled  the  wood  with  its  white  llowers.  But 
the  honeysuckle,  or  azalea,  with  its  smooth  pale-green 
leaves  and  clusters  of  delicate  pink  blossoms,  was  the 
glory  of  the  woods,  and  looked  like  a  blushing  bride 
among  the  green-plumed  pines.  It  covered  the  blueberry 
knolls  and  airy  w^aste  places  with  a  robe  of  marvelous 
beauty,  and  gave  the  forest  strange  attraction.  Later, 
the  unfading  laurel,  emblem  of  victory  from  time  imme- 
morial, sent  out  from  among  its  dark,  glossy  leaves  a 
profusion  of  rare  flowers,  resembling  little  saucers  of 
alabaster,  daintily  marked  with  pink  or  red,  and  singu- 
larly beautiful. 

When  June  smiled  on  all  the  hills,  and  white  clouds 
floated  across  the  blue  heavens,  it  was  pleasant,  in  tlie 
hush  of  the  summer  afternoon,  to  wander  into  the  green 
heart  of  the  forest,  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  nature  in  her 
own  tranquillity,  and  inhale  the  sweet  aroma  of  the  ever- 
greens in  the  life-giving  air;  to  listen  to  the  low,  pensive 
calls  of  the  wood-bird,  in  its  sombre  plumage,  hidden 
away  like  a  gray  nun  in  the  twilight  of  shade,  far  from 
the  din  of  civilization  ;  to  see  the  timid  rabbit  peep  from 
his  burrow  among  the  low-spreading  junipers,  the  squirrel 
spring  from  bough  to  bough  in  his  airy  pathway  through 
the  woods,  and  listen  to  the  tender,  mysterious  music  of 
the  winds  that  ran  along  the  leafy  summit  of  the  trees. 
Standing  upon  the  accumulated  mould  of  ages,  veiled  in 
beautiful  mosses,  or  a  brown  coverlet  of  leaves,  }  ou  won- 
der how  long  these  venerable  trees  have  lifted  their  "  lealy 
hands  "  to  the  sky  ;  how  long  "yoniler  brook  has  come  rip- 
pling down  from  its  mysterious  source,  singing  the  same 
song  which  these  trees  have  heard  e\er  siuce  the  >iiring 
when  first  their  folded  leaves  were  wooed  iVom  out  the 
bud,"  and  how  long  their  leaves  will  be  green  after  )  ou 
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are  in  the  dust ;  how  long  after  }'ou  have  laid  down  the 
harp  of  hfe  in  that  mysterious  sleep  which  w  ill  come  upon 
you  noiselessly  as  the  falling  leaflet,  before  the  great 
awakening  which  every  budding  spring  pruclainis. 

When  autumn  splendors  hung  above  the  shocks  of  yel- 
low corn,  and  hill  and  valley  wore  a  robe  of  glor}-,  we  saw 
the  bright  hectic  flush  on  Nature's  cheek,  sad  presage  of 
decay,  grow  pale  and  fade,  till  at  last  she  dolled  her  fair 
garments  for  the  white  shroud  of  winter. 

Autumn  Symbols. 

"The  summer  girt  her  sandals  on, 

And  with  the  early  flowers 
Hath  waited  w  ith  her  swift-shod  feet, 

To  weep  in  dews  and  showers  ; 
Till  autumn,  with  her  mellow  light. 

Falls  like  an  amber  flood. 
Or  sends  her  golden  arrows  through 

The  brown  and  purple  wood. 

The  gentian  and  the  golden-rod. 

In  many  a  shining  fold, 
Have  woven  with  the  meadow  grass 

A  woof  of  blue  and  gold  ; 
And  autumn  winds,  with  breath  of  balm, 

Sigh  to  the  withered  ilowers, 
And  birches  rain  their  yellow  leaves 

In  litful  golden  showers. 

The  maples,  royal  clad,  fling  out 

Their  scarlet  banner  high, 
Or  quivering,  lift  their  tongues  of  flame 

Against  tlie  autnnm  sky  ; 
And  asters,  with  their  starry  eyes 

Of  purple,  blue,  and  white, 
Through  tangle(.l  locks  of  .shining  grass, 

Gaze  iipwartl  to  the  light. 

The  ivy  drai')es  with  crimson  leaves 
The  margin  of  the  brook, 
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Or  hangs  its  scarlet  berries  round 

The  brown  arms  of  the  oak, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  hills 

That  lean  against  the  sky, 
Or  bare  their  dusky  foreheads  where 

The  hurrying  winds  go  by. 

The  morning  hangs  her  silver  mist, 

The  noon  her  smoky  light, 
And  sunset,  with  her  golden  feet, 

Retires  before  the  night,  — 
The  autumn  night,  whose  harvest  moon 

Sinks  with  her  yellow  beam  ; 
The  sleeping  earth  and  purple  heaven, 

As  joined  in  Jacob's  dream. 

And  thus  into  my  present  sight 

Is  linked  the  bygone  time  — 
A  path  of  light  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Where  angels  ever  cHmb  ; 
The  angels  of  the  past  —  through  tears 

I  watch  their  shining  track. 
And  tln-ough  the  laj)se  of  other  years 

My  very  eyes  look  back 

To  where  the  flowers  of  life's  young  spring 

Swelled  into  summer  bloom. 
To  perisli  ere  the  autumn  leaves 

Could  rustle  on  their  tomb. 
Yet  o'er  me  still  some  memories 

Like  summer  sunshine  rise, 
Yet  softened,  like  the  purple  light 

Of  these  October  skies. 

Some  blossoms  gathered  next  my  heart. 

Fell  at  the  fu  st  rude  breath  ; 
Yet,  like  these  glowing  autunm  leaves. 

Were  beautilul  in  death. 
Thus  to  my  lieart  tlu^  waning  years 

Their  types  and  symbols  bring,  — 
The  Autumn  of  my  Summer  time, 

The  Winter  of  my  Spring." 
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As  the  cool  autumnal  evenings  advanced,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  adorned  the  sky  with  its  beautiful  transition  of 
colors.  But  the  most  remarkable  si<fht  witnessed  amontf 
those  hills  was  the  "  falling  stars,"  on  the  morning  of 
November  13,  1833.  The  day  previous  there  had  been 
a  violent  wind  with  showers  of  rain,  which  during  the 
night  changed  to  snow  and  covered  the  ground.  Father 
arose  as  usual,  about  four  in  the  morning,  and  soon  after 
aroused  the  family  with  the  cry,  "Look  out  at  the  w^in- 
dow  I "  Whereupon  a  most  uncommon  spectacle  met  our 
eyes.  The  entire  lieavens  were  ablaze  with  falling  stars. 
A  flaming  meteor,  several  feet  in  height,  appeared  at  the 
zenith,  whence  they  all  seemed  to  emanate,  and  thousands 
fell  continually  in  every  direction,  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  leaving  behind  a  long,  well-defined  train  of  vivid 
liifht.  Those  of  larcrer  mairnitude  illuminated  the  room 
like  a  flash  of  liorhtnino-,  wliilst  the  small  ones  became 
exUnct  soon  after  starting.  Westward  they  passed  behind 
a  cloud  that  hung  along  the  horizon,  but  in  other  direc- 
tions they  went  behind  the  hills  ;  none,  apparentl}',  fell  to 
the  earth.  After  we  had  gazed  a  while  at  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon, a  shower  of  snow  shut  out  the  scene.  In  other 
places  they  were  seen  till  daylight.  At  Albany,  N.Y., 
they  were  first  noticed  at  twelve,  and  continued  till  day- 
light. Subsequently  we  learned  that  they  were  seen 
all  over  the  United  States,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  three 
hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  till  morn  threw  back  her  golden 
gates  and  Hooded  the  amethystine  ether  with  raeliauce. 
At  the  south,  the  excitement  among  the  slaves  was  said 
to  be  "  awful  and  a])j)cdling."  Some  prostrated  iheruselves 
upon  the  earth,  exclaiming,  ''The  world  is  on  fire  !  "'  and 
cried  for  mercy;  others,  in  "dreadl"ul  agony,"'  begged 
their  masters  to  plead  for  mercy,  ami  these  poor  creatures 
could  not  be  persuaded  it  was  not  e\'en  so. 

These  falling  meteors  were  altogether  a  grand  yet 
awful  sight,  furnishing  the  curious  a  subject  f  >r  speeiila- 
tion,  and  philosophy  an  ()p}H)rlunit\  to  expose  her  reason>. 
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It  would  have  been  a  fruitful  theme  for  another  poem, 
"War  among  the  Gods,"  had  it  been  witnessed  by  some 
old  heathen  writer.  We  were  reminded  of  our  Saviour's 
words,  "The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,"  and,  "Watch, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  Com- 
eth." Whether  it  was  the  sign  mentioned  by  Christ  to 
precede  his  second  coming  or  not,  probably  within  the 
space  of  forty  years  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  account,  will  have  done  with  earthly  things. 
Let  us  then  attend  more  diligently  to  his  declarations  and 
promises,  lest  he  come  for  us  in  an  unexpected  moment. 

When  the  northern  gale  sw^ept  through  the  leafless  trees, 
and  the  sky  was  dark  and  threatening,  troops  of  merry, 
lightsome  litde  snowbirds  came  from  the  arctic  regions 
to  seek  a  milder  latitude  among  our  fields  of  snow. 
Flocks  of  these  pretty  creatures  used  to  gather  around 
our  door  in  search  of  food,  fluttering  low,  and  twittering- 
over  their  scanty  meal,  the  sight  of  which  afforded  us 
very  great  pleasure.  Some  were  of  the  purest  white, 
some  had  on  coats  of  black,  others  scarlet  or  green,  but 
they  were  mostly  clad  in  gray.  Cradled  in  the  storm,  and 
fearless  of  the  cold,  with  their  tiny  bare  feet  upon  the  snow, 
like  "  little  stoics,"  they  reveled  over  their  fare,  without  a 
care  for  shelter,  home,  or  food  for  the  morrow.  \Vhen 
their  repast  was  finished,  they  darted  away  on  the  chilly 
breeze,  like  "jolly  little  sprites,"  and  the  wonder  was 
what  kept  them  from  freezing.  And  there  were  iamilies 
of  merry  little  chickadees,  in  their  black  caps,  singing 
their  few  notes  of  cheer,  and  minutely  examining  tlie 
twigs  and  buds  of  the  old  apple-trees,  as  if  looking  to  see 
when  leaves  and  fiowers  would  come  again.  They  were 
fond  of  meat,  and  greedily  partook  of  it  when  left  within 
their  reach.  They  seemed  to  revel  in  an  approaching 
storm,  chattering  and  lluttering  about  in  wild  delight. 

But  He  who  rules  the  storm,  guides  the  wantlering 
wintf  of  diese  small  tenants  of  the  air.  V\o\\\  tluMU  we 
learn  a  lesson  of  trust  and  content.    When  life's  summer 
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is  gone,  and  autumn's  golden  days,  one  b}'  one,  luive 
dropped  into  the  silent  past,  to  be  succeeded  by  winter's 
withering  breath,  white  clouds,  pale  skies,  and  da}  s  all 
dark  and  dreary  ;  when  sorrow  shuts  out  the  lii;ht  of  heart 
and  home,  —  then  may  we,  with  fearless,  joyful  spirits, 
turn  to  Him,  who  guards  each  tiny  form  wiih  his  love,  and 
without  whose  notice  not  one  of  them  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  luxury,  a  heart-strengthening  beauty,  in 
every  change  of  the  autumnal  season,  from  the  cairn, 
steady  splendor  of  October  days,  all  through  the  deepen- 
ing silence,  the  gloom,  and  the  tempests,  when  the  trees 
"  shiver  and  sob  as  the  winds  go  by,"  to  the  close  of  tlie 
dying  year.  The  storms,  stern  visitations  of  winter,  were 
beautiful  in  their  time.  When  the  dark,  heavy  clouds 
thickened,  and  the  storm  unfurled  its  banners,  lillino-  the 
air  and  sweeping  along  the  hillsides,  what  wonders  the 
snow-flakes  wrought  !  The  forest  was  wreathed  with 
white,  the  house-lops  were  covered  till  the  eaves  over- 
brimmed, and  hill  and  valley  wore  a  robe  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  When  it  had  subsided,  there  was  a  fresh  blow- 
ing along  the  airy  ridges  and  through  the  forest  glades, 
stripping  the  garlands  from  the  trees,  and  bringing  dow  n 
little  eddies  of  snow  fiom  the  roofs  of  buildings. 

Soon  after  was  heard  the  impetuous  rush  of  llie  winds 
sweeping  along  the  heights,  moaning  and  sighing  through 
the  tall  maples  and  sturdy  hemlocks,  whirlnig  antl  c;M\'er- 
ing  along  the  valley,  and  wantonly  playing  w  ith  nature's 
masquerade  dress.  Dee}),  sha])eless  drifts  and  circling 
eddies  of  snow  lay  piled  along  the  paths  and  auunul  our 
dwelling,  bringing  fresh  contracts  for  labor  ft)r  the  strong- 
arms  within  ;  and  though  a  man  "half  aches"  with  the 
cold  when  nature  seems  "to  leer  and  grimace  with  an 
icy  smile,"  there  burnt  maniiood's  fire,  and  they  went 
forth  with  team  and  shovel  to  llu'ir  task.  Ihit  what 
changes  come  in  a  night  and  day  in  our  e\'er  \arying 
climate!  At  evening,  the  sun,  "low  along  the  day's  eilge 
gliding,"  looked   from  a  peacelul   sky  throuL;h  i^)Klen 
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clouds,  "blending  silver  and  green  with  a  scarlet  glow," 
and  sunk  away  to  his  rest,  leaving  the  glories  of  dc;part- 
ing  day  to  mingle  imperceptibly  with  the  gray  and  blue 
of  the  heavens.  The  transition  to  moonlight  idealized 
the  scene  into  purity  and  beauty.  The  eye  wandered 
dreamily  over  the  silent  fields  of  snow,  solitary  haunts, 
and  the  lonesome,  sober  hills,  reposing  under  the  deep 
arch  of  night,  and  bathed  in  light  so  ethereal,  so  spiritual, 
though  so  very  familiar,  it  brought  strange  fancies  of 
infinity,  mystery,  and  boundless  space  unexplored  by  the 
vision  of  mortals,  until  the  mind  lost  itself  on  the  threshold 
of  those  regions  where  the  footsteps  of  the  happy  and  im- 
mortal are  treading  the  paths  of  life.  Then  came  thouglits 
of  social  pleasure's  fond  anticipations  and  spirit-longings 
to  look  through  the  dark,  fearful  veil  that  hanirs  over 
human  destiny.  Under  the  ''long  glory  of  the  winter 
moon  "  the  silence  of  night  was  often  broken  by  the  music 
of  the  bells  of  homeward-bound  travelers,  or  little  sleigh- 
ing parties  on  their  wa}-  to  the  house  of  some  hospitable 
friend  to  spend  the  evening.  Few  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  seasons  in  our  latitude  that  afford  so  much  real  en- 
joyment to  both  old  and  young,  as  the  recreations,  sleigh- 
rides,  and  social  gatherings  of  midwinter.  But  nature's 
amateurs  love  her,  in  whatever  attire  she  arrays  herselt'. 
Each  season  has  its  fascinations,  and  brings  visions  of 
beauty  to  enrapture  the  mind  in  youth  ;  later  in  life,  they 
fill  the  soul  with  ecstasy,  and  in  age  they  are  dearer  than 
ever  before,  for  they  give  us  a  child's  heart  again,  and 
a  perpetual  summer  morning  on  the  far-oil'  horizon  ol" 
memory. 

Winter,  the  "cold  child  of  the  North,  and  the  mothtM- 
of  tempests,"  sometimes  brought  death  upon  its  wings  lo 
the  traveler.  Mr.  Harrison  Cira)'  IMake,  a  forim  r  neigli- 
bor,  with  his  wife  and  a  child  fourteen  months  ohl,  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Green  Mountains,  Deceujlnr  lo, 
182 1,  on  a  return  visit  to  llieir  friends.  At  the  west  side 
tiie  snow  was  about  live  inches  deep,  and,  being  assured 
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that  the  road  was  good,  and  a  loaded  learn  would  soon 
cross  the  mountain,  the}'  leU  tlie  hotel  ab(nit  one  i/clock 
p.  INI.,  and  commenced  its  ascent.  Alter  traveling  a  feu- 
miles,  they  found  the  snow  three  feet  deep,  and  no  road 
except  the  footprints  of  a  man,  or  horse.  Still  tliC}'  pressed 
onward  until  the  horse  became  so  tired  they  were  obliged 
to  detach  it  from  the  sleio-h,  and  INIrs.  Blake  with  the 
child  proceeded  on  horseback  till  the  animal  utterl\-  re- 
fused to  travel.  Mr.  Blake  then  left  his  \\  ife  in  que-t  of 
help,  both  agreeing  to  answer  each  other  by  hallooing  as 
long  as  they  could.  At  lenglh,  from  exhaustion,  he  set- 
tled down  in  the  snow.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  his  \\  ile 
called  to  know  if  he  was  likely  to  obtain  help.  "No,"'  he 
replied  ;  I  can  get  no  farther."'  Well,"  said  she,  I  will 
come  and  die  with  }'ou  ;  "  and,  \vrapping  her  babe  in  her 
cloak  and  a  blanket,  started,  little  dreaming,  probably, 
that  death  would  meet  her  in  the  wa}-.  It  was  a  terrible 
nio-ht  to  be  abroad  in  the  stintdno-  mountain  air.  Above 
the  pathless  snow  lay  a  gloomy  forest  nine  miles  through, 
where  wild  beasts  often  Im-ked  for  the  benighted  traveler. 
She  followed  her  husband's  solitary  track  till  she  could 
proceed  no  farther.  It  was  past  the  midnight  horn-,  and 
their  cry  for  help,  that  eehoetl  through  the  lorest,  was 
heard  by  the  nearest  inhabitant,  who  had  seen  Mr.  R., 
a  man  whom  he  liated,  go  that  wa}'  the  tUu'  bi.-fore,  and 
said  in  his  heart,  ''It  is  he;  let  him  halloo;  it  won't  hurl 
him  to  stay  there."  A  woman  also  heard  the  cr\  ,  and 
went  some  distance  in  the  night  to  prociux'  assistance,  but 
obtained  none.  Next  da}',  a  rumor  was  carrieil  through 
the  school-children  to  Mr.  R.'s  sun,  that  his  I'atlier  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  mountain,  in  distress,  w  hich  re- 
^uhed  in  Mr.  Bhike  being  found,  between  the  liours  of 
three  and  four  p.  isi.,  two  miles  bexond  hinnan  habita- 
tion. He  was  insensible,  and  badly  fri)/en.  Upon  recov- 
ering his  speech,  he  said  his  wile  and  child  were  upon 
the  mountain.  Mrs.  Blake  w  as  found  in  a  si:ow  \  slu\)ud, 
some  forty  rods  l)e}on(.l  where  her  husband  w  as  taken  up. 
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She  breathed  a  few  times  and  expired.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rods  farther  on  they  found  the  babe.  Re- 
moving the  mother's  mantle,  it  looked  up  and  smiled. 
Only  the  large  toe  on  one  foot  was  frozen.  Mrs.  Blake 
was  the  mother  of  Harrison  Gray  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio.  Her  death  was  beautifully  woven  into  poetry  b)^ 
Mr.  Seba  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  set  to 
music,  and  often  sung  by  the  Hutchinson  family. 

We  loved  our  icicled  home,  clad  in  the  snows  of  win- 
ter ;  and  time  or  distance  can  never  eftace  its  hallowed 
scenes  from  memory.  During  the  long  evenings,  when 
the  storm  raged  without,  the  lire  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 
"lighting  jam  and  mantel  and  hearthstone"  as  it  leaped 
up  into  the  chimney,  sending  its  genial  warmth  through 
the  room.  Father  and  mother  were  there,  and  never  a 
shadow  had  'darkened  our  days.  We  felt  a  sense  of 
pleasure  in  a  respite  from  labor,  —  of  ease,  security,  and 
freedom  in  the  presence  of  love  and  providence,  wliich 
made  home  the  happiest  place  on  eartli.  The  loot  of 
time,  "treading  softly  over  the  green  lawn,"  was  not 
heard.  At  such  times  the  large  kitchen  was  converted 
into  a  workshop,  or  whittling-room.  My  brothers  worked 
upon  their  hand-sleds,  or  articles  of  curious  mechanism, 
and  miniature  musical  instruments,  or  at  their  hard  sums 
in  arithmetic.  Their  first  specimen  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment was  a  violin  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  neatly  strung 
with  horse-hair,  and  called  by  them  "Little  Kit."  It  liad 
a  dainty  little  bow,  and,  when  well  fingered,  made  a 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Next  came  one  larger  ;  then 
another;  and  at  last,  a  bass-viol  and  a  beautiful  violin 
were  finished,  which  filled  the  house  with  nuisic,  be- 
guiling the  hours  and  giving  us  the  most  ecstatic  pleas- 
ure. We  have  often  wished  there  were  just  such  kitchens 
nowadays  for  boys.  How  nnich  belter  than  to  ha\  e  them 
schooled  in  the  streets,  or  nobody  knows  w  here  !  When 
the  evening's  occupations  were  over,  and  the  lunn-  for 
rest  came,  the  fire  was  gathered  together  the  hearth 
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and  buried  lightly,  to  be  renewed  with  fre^^h  fuel  in  the 
morning,  reminding  you  of  friends  — 

"That  never  grow  cold  till  the  long  day  is  ended, 
And  the  ashes  are  laid  to  their  rest  in  the  earth, 
And  the  spirit  still  glowing,  to  God  haih  ascended. 
To  rekindle  new  lires,  like  the  coals  on  the  liearth." 

After  retiring  to  our  rooms  in  the  cold,  crisp  air,  the 
snapping  of  the  nails  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  occasioned 
by  the  frost,  was  like  a  miniature  volley  of  musketry. 
But  the  years  flew  by,  as  years  will  fly  ;  one  by  one  the 
household  went,  and  left  tlieir  rooms  vacant;  and  that 
old  home  —  ah  me!  —  decay  is  written  upon  its  walls, 
and  change  has  come  over  its  pleasant  places.  The  old 
orchard  in  the  background  lifts  up  many  a  dead  arm  from 
among  its  drooping  branches,  and  the  poplar,  that  cast 
its  long  shadow  from  the  garden  wall,  lias  grown  gray 
under  the  biting  frosts  of  many  a  winter.  The  rose- 
bushes and  lilacs  are  a  tangled  mass  of  shrubbery,  and 
the  footpath  that  on  our  way  from  school  led  from  the 
"sliding  rail"  across  the  lot,  over  the  little  brook,  where 
the  swallow  dipped  its  wing,  and  the  dragon-fly  darted 
among  the  reeds,  is  matted  with  grass  and  hedged  up 
with  briers.  No  foot  has  trodden  there  for  many  a  da\'. 
The  old  oaks  still  ^^■ave  over  the  pasture  lands,  and  the 
sugar-maples,  of  sweetest  memory,  crown  the  heights 
above;  but  the  hills  have  been  stripped  of  their  woodland 
glory  by  the  desolating  power  of  mammon,  the  highway 
has  become  the  great  thoroughl'are  from  the  \\  ivsicrn  towns, 
and  a  village  witli  its  schoolhousc  has  sj)rung  up  amitl  the 
once  pleasant  haunts  of  the  old  liomestead.  luit  spring- 
comes  as  of  yore,  the  birds  sing  their  matins  in  the  trees 
which  embower  and  overtop  the  old  place,  the  sunbeams 
come  and  go,  the  daisies  bh)om  and  wither,  and  the  low- 
breathing  winds  drop  down  the  yellow  leaws  of  autumn 
upon  the  fading  grass.  Step  by  step  wi'  are  nearii^g 
another  shore,  where  angels  sow  the  flowers,  and  life  and 
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love  bloom  evermore  in  one  eternal  spring.  Yet  the 
heart  beats  a  child  again  among  these  dear,  familiar 
scenes,  and  with  tearful  eyes  we  say,  Good-bye,  old  home, 
a  long  good-bye  !  May  we  meet  the  faces  that  have  made 
you  so  dear  to  us, 

"In  that  home  where  never  a  sorrow 
Shall  dim  our  eyes  witli  tears, 
And  the  smile  of  God  shall  be  on  us 
Through  all  the  summer  of  years." 


LETTER  VIII. 

Meeting-House.  —  Congregation.  —  Pastor.  —  Singers.  — 

Dress. 

Everybody  of  my  day  will  remember  the  old  time- 
worn  meeting-house,  which  stood  about  one  mile  up  the 
valley,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  young  men 
and  maidens  in  the  vicinit}-,  the  veritable  house  to  which 
I  have  alluded  as  the  result  of  my  grandfather's  provision. 
It  had  no  bell,  no  loft}'  pillars,  no  Gothic  arch  or  fretted 
roof;  no  altar  of  elaborate  workmanship,  no  stained  win- 
dows to  intercept  the  light  and  aflcct  the  senses  with 
sombre  shadows  ;  no  exquisitely  moulded  saints  in  their 
niches,  or  faces  of  glorious  madonnas  looking  down  iVom 
the  wall;  no  deep-toned  organ,  pealing  its  sacred  mel- 
ody along  the  aisles  ;  no  dainty-handed  administrator  in 
rich  robes,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  spectators;  —  hut,  free 
from  all  these  costly  investments,  it  was  well  bcliiting  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  beautiiul  accordance  with  the 
simplicity  of  those  times.  The  Common,  wlieie  it  slooil, 
was  enclosed  upon  three  sides  by  a  liigh  wooilon  I'ence, 
along  which  the  horses  were  lied  ;  in  front,  it  hi}'  a  smooth 
greensward  open  to  the  street,  across  which  the  towns- 
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people  drove  up  to  the  door  witli  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. It  had  a  porch  at  the  entrance,  with  woodun  steps, 
around  which  the  male  part  of  the  congregation  gathered 
in  groups  till  the  arrival  of  the  minister,  which  w^as  the 
signal  for  divine  worship  to  commence.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  summer  Sunday  morning  in  the  country,  willi  its 
peaceful  sky  looking  down  upon  the  green  earth  and 
blending  wath  the  blue  of  the  far-off  hills  ;  nothing  like 
nature  in  her  holiday  attire,  with  offerings  of  incense 
and  music  to  incite  a  spirit  of  devotion,  and  exert  a  tran- 
quilizing  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart;  nothing  like 
the  Sunday  greetings  before  the  open  door,  where  people 
stop  to  exchange  civilities  and  have  a  little  chat  aller  the 
toils  and  separations  of  the  week.  The  interior  of  the 
house  would  have  lew,  if  any  attractions  for  the  mass  of 
church-goers  at  the  present  day.  It  had  high,  paneled, 
square  pews,  and  galleries  elevated  to  such  a  giddy  height 
it  was  easy  to  look  dow^i  into  them,  and  }  ou  Jclt  instinc- 
tively the  danger  of  falling  into  the  abyss  below,  were 
you  to  lose  your  balance. 

The  pulpit  was  suspended  mid-air,  from  whence  the 
preacher  surveyed  his  audience.  It  was  tkirk  blue,  and 
destitute  of  upholstery  or  any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a 
small  wreathen  work  festooned  across  its  smooth  panels. 
To  our  young  minds,  "  Holiness  to  tlie  Lord"'  was  as  in- 
delibly written  upon  it  as  if  inscribed  by  the  finger  of 
God.  Often  on  a  siunmer  afternoon  have  I  seen  the  sil- 
ver hair  of  old  Deacon  F.,  the  lay  jMeacher,  turned  to 
gold  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  streamed  in  through  ilie  open 
window,  investing  it  with  more  than  eartld}-  gK)i  y.  I'or 
long  years  before  the  introduction  of  sto\es,  the  people 
assembled  Sabbath  after  vSabbath  in  the  cold  winter 
months,  and  sat  through  the  vMiiire  service  without  au)- 
heat  except  what  enianatetl  from  human  boJies.  unless 
some  old  lady  chanced  to  bring  in  her  little  lool-.sto\'e, 
lilled  with  glowing  coals  Irom  a  neighboring  lin  [ilaee. 

At  times  the  words  of  the  preacher'  seemed  to  tall  on 
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the  audience  in  a  shower  of  ^'frozen,  crystallized  thoua;ht/' 
all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart  became  chilled  or  very 
faint.  But  God  often  invests  with  surpassing  interest  and 
majesty  those  places  of  worship,  however  unimposing, 
where  the  simplest  duties  and  exercises  of  religion  are 
performed.  There  were  feeling,  solemnity,  purity,  and 
peace  in  that  old  church ;  not  unfrequently  it  became 
the  scene  of  powerful  religious  revivals.  Souls  were 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  sin,  animated  bv  thoughts  of 
redeeming  love,  and  it  was  converted  into  the  ante- 
chamber of  heaven  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  was  th.e  church  m}'  cliildish  footsteps  knt-w. 
There  I  have  seen  the  white-haired  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  middle-aged,  bearing  the  burden  of  life,  }  oung  hus- 
bands and  timid  brides,  groups  of  fair  young  girls,  and 
children  with  bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  coming  in  and 
seating  themselves  in  the  great  square  pews.  That  con- 
gregation, gathered  from  hill  and  valley,  most  of  whom 
have  vanished  beyond  the  touch  of  time,  when  chastened 
into  sdllness  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  as  the  words  of 
peace  and  love  fell  from  the  pastor's  lips,  was  an  im- 
pressive sight.  Parents  and  children  occupied  seats  to- 
gether, presenting  the  most  charming  groups  of  blooming 
youth  and  riper  age.  No  stray  lamb  was  allowed  to 
intrude  itself  at  will  into  the  seats  of  otliers,  or  break  the 
decorum  by  whispering  or  other  improper  conduct. 
There  was  the  esquire,  with  his  pretty  daugliters ;  the 
deacons,  in  solemn  dignitv,  witli  their  families  ;  the  min- 
ister's family,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  house.  Fam- 
ilies occupied  the  same  seats  as  tlie  }'ears  went  by,  and 
are  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  twilight  of  past  memories. 
No  hair-vigor  or  dyes  were  then  in  use.  People  did  Jiot 
make  themselves  hideous  in  \  ain  attempts  to  be  }'oung, 
and  renew  their  holtl  on  pleasin-es  that  were  fast  passing 
away.  "Gray  hairs  did  not  rob  them  of  intellectual 
vivacity  or  disqualify  them  for  oUice  ;  they  were  content 
with  that  riper  experience  and  loving  sympathy  which 
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bring  softness  and  mellowness  to  advancing  age."  All 
who  wished  to  be  respected  attended  church,  and  there 
was  a  sacredness  attached  to  the  house  of  God  lor  which 
we  now  look  in  vain.  When  God  speaks,  let  the  earth 
keep  silence. 

Rev.  Mr.  11.  was  the  pastor  of  my  day,  though  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  his  predecessor.  Rev.  Mansfield  Bruce, 
a  bold,  interesting  preacher,  who,  as  a  pioneer  Baptist, 
stood  erect  among  all  ranks  of  men.  Mr.  11.  was  a 
young,  earnest,  practical  man,  without  romance  in  gait 
or  attitude,  but  calm  and  dignified  in  manner,  a  plain 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  well  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  those  days,  when  world-wearied,  careworn  men 
and  women  came  from  the  dust  and  strife  of  common 
life,  which  w^as  varied  by  few  incidents,  to  seek  comlort 
from  him  who  was  their  spiritual  guide  and  teacher. 
Well  do  I  remember  him  —  his  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a 
blue  cloak  on  a  winter  day  —  discoursing  to  his  people, 
and  rubbing  his  benumbed  lingers  between  turning  the 
leaves  of  his  manuscript,  though  at  that  time  there  was 
fire  in  the  house.  lie  was  a  iViend  of  sound  learning,  of 
heart  and  mind  culture,  held  a  Bible  class  once  a  week 
to  instruct  his  people  in  Christian  truth,  and  kept  a  select 
school  for  the  beneiit  of  the  younger  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Administering  the  sacrament  was  an  occasion  of  great 
solemnity.  Hearts  swelled  at  the  story  of  the  cross, 
aged  hands  were  lilted  in  pra3  er,  and  mellow  e)  es  bathed 
in  tears.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  ini[")ressi\  e  aiul 
significant.  In  the  clear,  bright  stream  that  llowed  in 
the  rear  of  the  church  was  a  kiiul  of  basin,  sct)opetl  out 
by  the  floods  in  high  water,  over-arched  by  a  sprcading 
pine  that  cast  its  cool  shadow  into  its  cr}stid  tlepihs. 
This  was  the  baptismal  font,  where  believers  came  to  be 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism.  A  young  grove,  with 
here  and  there  a  lofty  tree,  was  scattered  along  its  banks, 
which  formed  in  sunnner  a  shady  retreat  for  the  }oung 
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people,  Sunday  noon,  to  while  away  the  intervening 
hour  and  cull  a  bouquet  of  wild-flowers.  Only  by  a 
winding  footpath  through  an  orchard  could  it  be  reached. 
But  when  theordinance  of  baptism  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  slowly  winding  procession  became  stationed 
around  the  water's  edge,  the  scene  was  changed  into  a 
living  panorama  of  oriental  times,  reminding  }'ou  of  John 
the  Baptist;  of  Jordan,  and  the  wilderness  of  Judea  ; 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  upon  the  head  of  the 
illustrious  candidate,  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  sa3'ing, 
"This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
And  though  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  visibly  descend,  yet 
the  hearts  of  Christians  realized  a  deeper,  richer  lite,  as 
they  joined  in  this  dedicatory  service  to  the  honor  of  their 
Lord.  As  the  hills  sent  back,  in  sotlened  echoes,  a  sweet 
Christian  \yx\z^  and  the  winged  words  lloated  over  the 
waters,  they  seemed  to  hear  the  angels'  song,  "  Peace  on 
earth." 

Our  choir  embraced  some  forty  persons,  and  was  a 
perfect  network  of  kindred  by  intermarriage  and  cousin- 
ship,  in  which  the  Morses  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
They  were  the  players  on  instruments,  the  "tenor"  and 
the  heavy  bass  in  the  anthem.  Our  handsome  young 
leader  had  a  soul  full  of  music,  and  while  the  melody 
poured  from  his  lips,  his  heart  seemed  to  wander  away 
into  heaven,  and  leave  him  singing  forgeitull}'.  At  his 
direction  we  joined  in  the  choral  hymn,  or  spirited  away 
the  souls  of  the  fathers  to  the  golden  gates,  by  singing 
an  old-time  melody.  But  the  choir,  like  the  congrega- 
tion, have  passed  away.  The  "black-eyed  girl"  that 
sung  alto,  and  the  "blue-eyed  girl"  that  sung  "air,"'  both 
became  wives  and  mothers,  and  went  in  life's  summer 
to  sing  with  the  angels.  The  hand  that  played  the  ba.ss 
was  robbed  of  its  cunning  long  ago.  One  b)  one  that 
youthful  band  have  laid  down  the  harp  of  lile  ;  but  w  ill 
not  their  voices  be  heard  again,  in  the  lull  xolnme  of 
their  sweetness,  in  that  new  song  they  sing  wlu-re  as- 
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semblies  never  break  up?  "As  well  the  singers  as  the 
players  on  instruments  shall  be  there." 

"Some  faces  our  hearts  will  ever  hold, 

Some  smiles  we  remember  yet ; 
There  were  flowing  locks,  like  the  sunset's  gold, 
There  were  parted  lips  of  Cupid's  moidd, 
And  the  songs  they  sung  can  ne'er  grow  old, 

For  our  hearts  can  ne'er  forget. 

The  tunes  that  the  voice  of  girlhood  sung. 

The  chords  that  we  loved  lull  well, 
When  hopes  were  buoyant,  hearts  were  young, 
When  fairy  bells  in  the  llowx'r-cups  rung. 
And  ever  fell  from  youthful  tongues 

The  words  of  a  witching  spell. 

Ah,  welladay  !  'tis  a  story  past, 

Whicii  I  may  not  tell  again  ; 
'Twas  a  happiness  too  sweet  to  last; 
The  heavy  clods  on  their  graves  are  cast. 
Their  voices  are  stilled,  and  above  them  fast 

Falls  the  soft  summer  rain." 

I  remember,  too,  the  diflerent  aspects  of  the  congre- 
gation in  its  style  of  dress  ;  for  one  nuist  needs  go  out  of 
the  world  to  get  be}'ond  the  inlluence  of  fashion.  At  one 
time,  plain  straw  bonnets,  neatly  trimmed,  and  ju'ettv 
calico  dresses,  were  much  worn;  at  another,  the  charm- 
ing cottage  bonnet  with  llowers,  and  dresses  of  more 
sombre  colors  and  richer  material  ;  at  another,  hats  were 
all  the  rage;  at  still  another,  the  bonnet  was  a  kind  of 
ark,  filled  with  ribbons  and  llowers,  with  a  fice  in  it 
somewhere;  and  bright-colored  i)laid  outer  garments,  for 
both  sexes,  were  nnich  in  \'(3gue. 

1  have  met  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  personal 
beauty,  adorned  with  simphcity  and  gentleness,  and  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  llieir  charms,  in  these  old  countr\ 
churches.  IJorn  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  away 
from  the  bad  inlluences  of  the  days  \\\)0\\  which  we  have 
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fallen,  when  the  love  of  display  and  unmaidenly  attempts 
to  attract  attention  spoil  the  prettiest  faces,  they  possessed 
not  only  a  beautiful  complexion,  but  that  pure,  chaste, 
young  nature,  so  long  the  admiration  of  men  and  the 
homage  of  poets. 


LETTER  IX. 

The  Parsonage.  —  Pastor's  Wife.  —  Female  Missionary. 
White-haired  Clergyman.  —  Lesson. 

The  parsonage  was  near  by,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  and  the  swinging  to  of  the  little  red  gate  seemed 
to  shut  it  out  from  the  heat  and  dust  and  strife  of  a 
troubled  world.  It  had  many  attractions  as  the  abode  of 
purity,  peace,  and  love,  and  the  happy  faces  and  pleas- 
ant voices  of  the  pastor's  children  assured  the  visitor  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  And  the  pastor's  wife  —  with  her  mem- 
ory comes  the  fluttering  of  angels'  wrings,  sweetest  music, 
and  spirit-longings  for  that  better  land.  She  had  a  fine 
form,  that  appeared  graceful  in  the  most  common  apparel  ; 
sweet  pale  face,  and  dark  lustrous  eyes,  that  sent  a  thrill 
to  the  heart  of  the  beholder;  which,  combined  with  rare 
moral  excellence,  made  her  at  once  the  object  of  lo\  e  and 
respect.  To  my  young  eyes  she  was  a  model  of  per- 
fection. Sagacious  and  judicious  in  practical  matters  of 
domestic  and  secular  life,  she  controlled  with  wt)manly 
hand  her  household  duties,  and  made  her  home  a  sium)- 
side,"  though  she  had  a  large  experience  in  the  then  un- 
written shady  side.  Q^iiet  and  uncomplaining,  she  iievei 
allowed  her  sorrows  or  trials  to  ca^t  a  gloom  over  ilui 
lives  of  others.  With  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, loving  and  being  loved,  she  toiled  on  till  com- 
pelled by  disease  to  cease  from  labor.  Long  months  of 
suffering  followed,  during  which  she  was  permiltetl  to 
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look  upon  the  dear  faces  of  her  family,  and  lea\'e  them  a 
lesson  of  childlike  trust  in  God,  never  to  be  foi  gotten.  A 
few  days  before  her  death  she  requested  to  be  carried 
out  into  the  open  air,  that  she  might  once  more  look  upon 
the  little  valley,  the  theater  of  her  life  struggles.  The 
air  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  June  roses,  the  groves 
were  full  of  melody,  and  the  spirit  of  love  brooded  over 
the  green  earth.  She  cast  a  wistful  look  around  her. 
All  was  bright  and  beautiful  as  of  old  when  she  came 
there,  girded  with  strength,  bringing  with  her  a  group  of 
rosy  children  ;  but  now  lit'e  burned  dimly,  and  the  scene 
shadowed  forth  that  world  of  unfading  glory  she  was  fast 
approaching ; 

"For  under  the  trees  the  angels  walked, 
And  up  in  the  air  a  sense  of  \\'ings 
Awed  her  tenderly,  while  she  talked 
Softly  in  sacred  communings." 

It  was  her  farewell  look  at  the  earth.  The  last  day  of 
her  life  was  one  of  extreme  suflering,  and  when  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  stole  down  the  soft  green  mountain 
slopes,  and  natm-e  seemed  folding  her  hands  to  evening 
prayer,  she  breathed  her  last  good-night,  and  her  jK'iice- 
ful  spirit  passed  heavenward  with  the  angel  that  had  the 
key  to  the  Celestial  City.  With  the  evening  shadows 
came  a  silence  at  the  parsonage,  such  as  its  inmates  had 
not  known  before.  The  tender  wife  and  mother  lay  fi)lded 
in  the  arms  of  deatli.  Youthiul  feet  trod  Hghtlx'  :  hearts 
agonized  in  pra\  er  ;  and  broken  spirits  sent  up  the  cr\', 
"  Prepare  us  to  n:ieet  her  in  heaven." 

Years  have  passed  since  the  destr()3'ing  angel  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  little  parsonage.  The  changing  hand 
of  time  has  torn  down  the  woodbine  that  climbed  upon  its 
walls,  and  its  i)aths  echo  to  the  tread  of  strangers'  feet. 
The  good  pastor  continued  his  journey,  bearing  the  cross, 
and  scatteriui^  blessin«»s  aloni>'  tlie  wilderness  of  life  lor 
numy  years.    But  the  glory  of  his  home  departed  when 
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he  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth  ;  and  when  at  last  his  cup  of 
sorrow  was  too  full,  forgetting  all  earth-born  cares,  he 
seemed  to  walk  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore  of  eternity- 
alone,  shrouded  in  mental  darkness  till  the  Master  took 
him.  And  those  children  —  grown  care-worn  and  weary 
in  their  pilgrimage,  the  memory  of  a  mother's  love  and 
earnest,  pleading  prayer  that  they  might  be  kept  from 
sin  and  find  a  home  in  heaven  at  last,  has  been  the  dew 
of  their  lives,  softenincr  the  heart  and  causing-  virtues  to 
bud  and  blossom  in  the  soul,  and  no  doubt  will  be  moist- 
ure to  their  parched  lips  upon  the  bed  of  death.  She  was 
a  delicate  flower  growing  in  a  sterile  soil,  and  her  life  one 
of  Christian  purity  and  devotion. 

We  admire  the  magnanimity,  and  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  young,  tenderly-reared  female,  who,  leaving  the 
endearments  of  home  and  early  associations,  goes  on  her 
dove-like  mission,  bearing  glad  tidings  to  those  sitting  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death.  Her  farewells  are  life- 
long. She  does  not  expect  to  return.  We  secure  for  her 
every  possible  comfort  necessary  to  meet  the  changes  in- 
cident to  a  life  on  heathen  shores.  She  goes  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  furnish  her  supplies, 
her  servants,  and  home.  After  a  lapse  of  years  we  hear 
her  voice  coming  across  the  wild  waste  of  waters  as  she 
sends* her  little  flock  of  loved  ones  to  open  arms  at  home, 
to  be  cared  for  and  educated,  saying,  "O  Jesus,  I  do  this 
for  thee  I "  The  world  looks  on,  admires  and  wonders, 
and  the  great  heart  of  the  church  drops  a  tear.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  But  whilst  we  sympathize  witli  those  in 
foreign  lands,  may  we  not  overlook  tlie  equally  devoted, 
self-sacrificing  toilers  at  home?  They  may  not  have  the 
malignant  diseases  of  a  foreign  climate  to  contend  with, 
or  the  barriers  of  caste  and  iho  corruptions  of  social  life 
to  hedge  up  their  way  ;  but  they  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances where  mental  and  physical  sulTcrings  are  una\ oid- 
able,  though  cheerfully  endured.  They  slowly,  but  surel)-, 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  hardship,  privation,  and  unremiiting  toil. 
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From  intimate  acquaintance  with  New  England  pastors' 
families,  I  know  the  sahiries  of  most  of  them  arc  insiifh- 
cient  to  meet  their  necessities  ;  that  the  poor  wife,  usually 
the  daughter  of  culture  and  refinement,  as  the  wives  of 
studious  men  mostly  are,  toils  single-handed  amid  priva- 
tions innumerable,  from  early  morn  into  the  small  hours 
of  night,  to  meet  the  wants  of  her  family  and  the  duties 
of  her  station,  often  without  sympathy  or  encouragement, 
from  the  too  prevalent,  but  erroneous,  idea  of  churches 
that  "  she  can  have  but  little  to  do  :  "  and  if  by  extra  efibrt 
she  finds  time  to  visit  a  more  favored  sister,  she  is  desti- 
tute of  suitable  clothing  to  appear  abroad  in  society.  I 
have  known  more  than  one  wardrobe  relieved  of  its  sur- 
plus clothing  to  add  to  the  scanty  apparel  of  a  poor  sister 
and  her  little  ones,  when  her  parish  at  home  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  suppl}^  their  wants. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  related  of  a  ven- 
erable, white-haired  clergyman  we  used  to  meet  occa- 
sionally at  N  .     lie  was  the  first  minister  settled  in 

an  adjoining  town,  and,  with  abimdant  labor,  self-denial, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Master,  met  the  trials 
incident  to  that  period.  When  released  from  acti\  e  ser- 
vice by  a  colleague,  he  continued  to  give  the  remnant  of 
his  days  to  the  church,  and  died  in  its  bosom,  belo\ed 
and  lamented.  He  was  settled  in  the  old-hishioned  way 
—  for  life  —  and  was  to  receive  annually  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money,  and  whatever  he  needed  of  firewood,  wiiich 
were  regarded  as  sufiicient  to  place  him  above  want. 
But  as  his  family  increased,  and  his  sons  ami  daughters 
were  being  educated,  though  the}^  were  a  hard-working, 
economical  family,  he  felt  that  his  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  ask  an  increase  of  s^dary.  He  communi- 
cated the  fact  to  one  of  his  leading  men,  w  ho  rcquoted 
him  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  articles  necess*ir\'  for  the 
year's  consumption,  and  they  would  lake  the  matter  into 
consideration.  Knowing  that  prudence  was  the  belter  part 
of  valor,  he  reduced  ever3  thing  to  tlie  smallest  reasonable 
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amount,  that  the  demand  might  not  seem  extravagant. 
In  his  list  of  groceries  he  put  down  fourteen  povmds  of 
sugar.  I  am  sure  the  reader  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  so 
small  an  amount  lasting  a  family  through  the  year.  The 
parishioner  read  till  he  came  to  the  item,  ''fourteen  pounds 
of  sugar,"  paused,  and  re-read,  in  slow,  measured  accents, 
"fourteen — pounds — of — sugar,"  then  exclaimed  in  aston- 
ishment, "What  upon  airth  can  the  man  do  with  so  much  !" 
The  salary  was  not  increased. 

There  is  many  a  church-member  at  the  present  day, 
when  his  pastor  wants  more  salary,  that  don't  see  "what 
upon  airth  the  man  can  do  with  so  much,"  who,  I  venture 
to  say,  has  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  his  own  family  living. 
There  are  others  who  regard  the  ministry  as  a  kind  of 
trade  to  secure  a  living,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  it  is  not 
their  fault.  Others  still  say  that  "Charity  begins  at 
home.  When  I  have  paid  my  honest  debts,  I  will  re- 
member the  minister;"  when  perhaps  they  had  no  busi- 
ness, as  Christians,  to  contract  those  debts.  Nature 
wants  but  little  here  ;  grace  wants  less  ;  but  lust  is  never 
satisfied.  Again  we  hear  it  said,  ministers  wanted  less 
formerly  than  the}^  do  now.  The  same  was  true  of 
Christians,  for  those  who  had  possessions  sold  them,  and 
laid  the  proceeds  at  the  apostles'  feet,  to  be  distributed  as 
every  man  had  need. 

The  history  of  the  early  settlers  has  a  lesson  for  the 
present  generation.  The  great  question  ot'  to-day  is, 
"What  will  become  of  our  race?  Every  generation 
grows  weaker  and  more  dependent."  And  we  are  ibrced 
to  admit,  it  is  even  so;  that  the  structure  of  society,  our 
false  notions  of  respectability,  —  our  education,  customs, 
and  habits  of  living,  —  all  tend  in  that  direction.  Our 
childr(^n  are  beautifully  dressed  from  infancy,  without 
regard  to  comfort,  health,  or  convenience,  anil  tondc  rh' 
cared  for,  as  every  child  should  be  ;  but  they  are  kejH 
little  men  and  women,  ready  lor  exhibition  at  any  mo- 
ment.   How  many  of  these  delicate  ones  know  the  free- 
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dom  of  going  abroad  without  an  attendant  to  keep  them 
out  of  dirt  and  danger,  or  the  luxury  of  being  a  child, 
out  of  doors  and  in;  of  playing  in  the  sand,  chasing 
butterflies,  running  over  the  fields  after  daisies  and  but- 
tercups, to  fill  their  hands  and  hair  with  the  bootiful  " 
things ;  of  putting  their  pretty  bare  feet  in  the  little 
brooklet  by  the  wayside,  and  digging  in  the  dirt  to  their 
heart's  content?  They  are  early  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves designed  for  something  better  than  common  life  ; 
to  look  upon  labor  as  degrading  and  incompatible  with 
that  polish  and  refinement  so  necessary  to  good  society. 
They  expect  the  most  unlimited  indulgence,  and  when 
they  reach  a  suitable  age  to  be  engaged  in  home  duties, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  time  in  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment—  in  reading  fiction,  or  in  such  trifling  work  as  is 
little  better  than  absolute  idleness.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  care,  or  even  wait  upon  themselves. 
Everything  is  done  for  them. 

And  our  extravagant  mode  of  living  tends  to  weaken 
and  derange  the  vital  functions.  Besides,  there  is  an  un- 
equal development  of  the  faculties.  There  is  too  much 
intellectual  acquisition,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
physical  education.  They  are  put  to  study  at  a  tender  age, 
and  our  popular  school  system  is  antagonistic  to  the  small 
amount  of  vitality  they  already  possess.  By  the  prema- 
ture strain  and  excessive  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  the  brain  is  overtasked,  the  nerve  force  ex- 
hausted, the  system  weakened  and  drained  uf  its  forces. 
Think  of  a  child  being  required  to  study  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  a  year,  with  lessons  so  long  ami  muhi- 
plied  —  some  of  which  must  be  recited  verbatim  —  that 
they  cannot  be  learned  during  school  hours,  so  that  it  is 
obliged  to  finish  its  task  at  liome,  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  bordering  almost  on  frenzy,  lest  it  fail  and  be 
disgraced  by  being  put  into  a  lower  class  ! 

And  besides  this  protracted  labor,  which  often  extentls 
far  into  the  night,  there  are  acUlitional  tasks  in  nni.^ic  and 
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drawing  for  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons.  And 
so,  beset  with  snares  on  every  hand,  "the  poor  Htile  well- 
educated  thing  might  well  pray  the  prayer  recorded  of  a 
despairing  child,  brought  up  in  the  best  society,  that  she 
might  die  and  go  to  heaven,  and  play  with  the  Irish 
children  on  Saturday  afternoons."    And  this  continuous 
toil  goes  on  year  after  year,  taxing  the  mind  to  its  utmost 
capacity  till  the  refming  process  is  finished.    With  such 
home  and  school  training,  how  can  we  expect  a  good 
physical  development,  or  strength  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  and  mark  the  coming  generations  as  the 
offspring  of  a  noble  ancestry?    Rather,  let  us  expect  to 
become  Aztecs,  the  last  of  a  perished  race.    The  ruin  of 
Sodom  was  pride,  fullness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of 
idleness.    The  great  want  of  the  age,  to  restore  its  waning 
health  and  vigor,  is  less  study,  more  energetic  labor,  and 
stead}'',  useful  employment,  to  make  it  self-supporting  and 
independent;  fewer  holidays,  less  idleness  and  self-grati- 
fication ;  a  more  simple,  wholesome  diet ;  fewer  sweetmeats 
and  luxuries ;  more  quiet,  and  less  excitement ;  a  more 
stringent,  salutary,  family  government,  and  less  of  that 
criminal  indulgence  which  leaves  a  child  wholly  to  him- 
self.   Let  parents  be  resolute  and  immovable  in  their 
principles,  and  their  example  and  authority  will  go  far  to 
correct  the  habits  of  their  children,  and  inspire  them  with 
a  love  for  labor.    Let  their  sons,  instead  of  seeking  some 
dainty-handed  employment,  return  to  the  primitive  occu- 
pation of  man,  first  in  time,  first  in  importance,  and  com- 
bine with  the  finer  culture  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
making  our  land  a  paradise  of  bloom  and  plenty,  securing 
to  themselves  those  pleasures  which  come  to  the  heart 
from  freedom,  health,  and  home  associations.    A  robust 
and  well-developed  manhood  never  comes  from  tentier 
training.     Let   the   daughters   assist  their  mothers  iu 
household  duties,  to  the  reduction  of  foreign  help.  And, 
instead  of  the  wasted  form,  sharp  features,  sunken  eye, 
colorless  visage,  premature  old  age,  and    that  "cold. 
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vacant  gaze  of  an  aimless  life,"  we  shall  have  vigorous, 
well-developed  men  and  women,  with  strong  nerves; 
with  health  and  beauty  blooming  on  the  cheek,  and 
hearts  alive  to  all  the  realities  of  a  well-spent  life. 


LETTER  X. 

Vermont  ;  its  Freedom.  —  Progress.  —  Town  House.  — 
Tory  Tavern.  —  Scenery. 

Vermont  has  been  called  the  home  of  the  brave  and 
the  land  of  the  free,  which  highly  complimentary  and 
just  tribute  is  full  of  tender  and  beautiful  conceptions,  as 
the  place  where  patriotism  is  born  and  nurtured,  the 
abode  of  liberty,  where  man  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  own 
plans  for  the  good  of  his  family,  to  choose  his  own  occu- 
pation, and  enjoy  the  avails  of  his  labor,  with  all  the 
pleasurable  associations  connected  with  it.  It  is  called, 
too,  the  representative  of  republican  institutions,  and  her 
star  on  the  national  banner  has  ever  shone  wiih  a  serene 
and  steady  liglit.  Its  inhabitants,  in  yielding  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  labor  and  economy,  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  hard-working,  close-listed,  plodding  race,  and  igno- 
rance and  folly,  with  ridiculous  sectional  hale,  have 
sneered  and  poin*ed  out  their  vituperations  in  opprobrious 
epithets  upon  her  people.  But  they,  as  cpiiet,  law -abiding- 
citizens,  have  done  their  own  thinking,  sustained  iheir 
political  and  moral  rectitude,  and  gained  new  glory  by 
their  steady  patriotism.  It  has  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
slavery,  and  the  grand  workings  of  its  government  are 
seen  in  its  freedom,  its  equality,  and  its  industrial  pur- 
suits. Where  organic  changes  are  necessary,  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  is  consultetl,  anil  its 
social  equality  comes  of  buikling  up,  not  ot"  keeping 
down,  —  from  the  absence  of  any  arbitrar)-  tlislinetion  ol" 
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class,  and  that  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  fashion  so  com- 
mon in  other  states. 

Its  free  labor,  free  schools,  and  free  institutions  all  tend 
to  bring  out  the  energies  of  its  inhabitants,  and  train 
them  in  everything  that  really  ennobles  humanity  and 
leads  to  an  upright,  moral  life;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
every  one  to  win  his  way  to  respect  and  inlluence  by  cul- 
ture and  noble  living.  The  poorest  man's  child  may 
attain  the  highest  honors  of  state.  To  the  question  of  the 
tourist,  "Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  raise  up  here?"  the 
lad  promptly  replied,  "We  raise  men,  sir."  If  we  look 
among  artists,  journalists,  lawyers,  physicians,  educators, 
divines  and  statesmen,  we  shall  fmd  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  were  once  farm-boys  among  the  hills,  some 
of  whom  were  trained  in  the  school  of  poverty,  and,  like 
doves  in  the  east,  have  come  from  out  the  rubbish  with 
"wings  covered  with  silver  and  feathers  with  yellow  gold." 
Many  of  the  noblest  women  originated  in  retirement,  — 
in  houses  with  lowly  roofs,  and  small,  meagrely  furnished 
rooms  with  low  ceilings. 

The  state  is  now  filled  with  a  well  distributed,  intelligent, 
and  prosperous  population.  There  is  little  poverty,  and 
scarcely  a  native  can  be  found  who  cannot  both  read  and 
write.  The  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  drawing,  embroi- 
dery, and  ornamental  work  find  a  place  in  almost  every 
household. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  greatly  changed  the  social 
and  financial  condition  of  Vermont.  While  its  hard,  ab- 
struse thinkers  and  invincible,  self-made  men,  with  their 
elements  of  greatness,  their  stern  integrity  and  devotion 
to  truth  and  justice,  like  its  old  gray  churches  and  public 
buildings,  have  passed  away;  its  facilities  for  education, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  largely  increased,  ils  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning  multiplied,  and  ihe  more 
modern  men  of  culture  have  taken  their  places.  Rail- 
roads and  steam  navigation  have  brought  it  into  coiuu^c- 
tion  with  the  large  cities,  greatly  increasing  its  trade. 
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commerce,  and  material  wealth.  Weil  do  I  remember 
the  novel  sight  of  a  train  of  cars  passing  over  its  first 
road.  A  low,  heavy,  distant  roar,  accompanied  by  a 
rushing  sound,  awaking  echoes  unheard  before,  an- 
nounced its  approach.  We  alighted,  climbed  a  little 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  track,  and  waited.  Soon 
a  heavy  freight  train  of  eighty  cars,  propelled  by  two 
engines,  came  from  among  the  green  hills,  and  moved 
proudly  along  through  the  valley,  far  away  among  the 
adjacent  woodlands,  throwing  off  dense  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  making  the  earth  tremble.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle, 
and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  foreshadowing  the  almost 
unprecedented  future,  w^hen  the  iron  horse  would  traverse 
every  part  of  the  state.  An  active,  well-directed  industry 
has  softened  down  the  orio-inal  rucraedness  of  the  soil, 
and,  by  the  appliance  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the 
grass  and  grain  growing  sections  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  producing  an  abundance  for  man  and  beast, 
whilst  every  few  miles'  travel,  in  almost  any  direction, 
presents  a  charming  village,  with  its  churches,  public 
edifices,  blooming  gardens,  and  ornamented  grounds. 
Every  inhabitant  of  these  villages  seems  to  feel  the  obli- 
gation to  do  his  part  in  adorning  it  by  the  neatness  of  his 
habitation,  and  by  keeping  everything  in  perfect  repair. 
It  would  be  diflicult  to  distinguish  an  old  building  from  a 
new  one  but  from  its  antique  style  of  architecture  ;  paint 
keeps  all  in  a  perfect  state  of  renovation.  Its  cities  wear 
the  same  aspect  of  neatness  and  thritt.  Fine  home- 
steads dot  the  landscape  everywhere,  looking  liki^  opals 
in  settings  of  green,  and  furnished  with  the  comforts  and 
elegances  of  life.  When  the  uninitiated  go  up  to  Ver- 
mont to  rusticate,  they  sometimes  take  along  their  old 
clothing  as  "  plenty  good  "  to  wear  in  such  a  backwoods 
place;  but  after  being  introduced  to  its  homes  and  well- 
dressed  population,  the  old  clothing  not  imlVeciuenil y 
returns  with  its  owner,  as  little  damaged  by  wear  as  that 
of  the  Israelites  after  a  sojourn  of  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness. 
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Also,  standing  alone  in  antique  dignity,  are  to  be  met 
substantial  buildings,  that  belonged  to  a  generation  long- 
since  passedi  away.  They  are  "  four-square  to  every  wind 
that  blows,"  (like  the  men  of  those  times  in  principle  and 
practice,)  two  stories  high,  with  square,  flat  roofs,  heavy 
cornices,  and  two  stacks  of  chimneys,  —  elegant  mansions 
in  theu"  day.  Among  the  very  ancient  are  the  Town  House, 
bearing  the  date  of  1770  over  its  door,  and  the  "old  Tory- 
Tavern,"  in  the  old  town  of  Westminster.*  The  tavern 
derives  its  name  from  having  been  the  headquarters  of 
Tories  during  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  large,  two-story, 
gambrel-roofed  house,  and  looms  up  out  of  the  past  full 
of  historic  interest,  a  centenarian  in  fallen  majesty  among 
the  more  modern  structures.  Ah,  how  many  brave,  strong 
arms  built  up  its  deep  cellar  of  heavy,  rough  stone  !  How 
many  toil-worn  hands  hewed  the  cumbrous  frame-work 
from  the  forest,  and  with  patient  blows  vanquished  the 
difficult  task  of  putting  it  together,  long  since  forgotten  ! 
How  many  summer  heats  moulded  the  bricks  that  made 
its  massive  chimneys  with  their  ample  fireplaces  !  How 
many  lordly  pines  ceiled  up  its  walls,  and  gave  finish  and 
touch  to  its  carvings  on  mantel,  lintel,  and  cornice  !  Aye, 
how  many  winters  it  has  battled  with  the  winds  that  have 
moaned  around  its  palings  and  sung  through  its  gables  ! 
The  sight  of  its  gray  walls  brings  afresh  the  dark  deeds 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  period  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory, when  the  enemy  most  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided 
was  often  a  man's  nearest  neighbor.  It  has  large,  square 
rooms,  and  two  stacks  of  chimnc3'S,  literal  i)ilcs  of  ma- 
sonry, around  which  are  located  cupboards,  book-cases, 
closets,  wood  boxes,  and  with  the  appurtenances  for  the 
cooking  department,  each  occupies  space  enough  for  a 
good-sized  room.  In  one  of  them,  directly  over  the  great 
oven,  in  a  little  room,  or  closet  without  window,  is  the 

*  The  first  highway  in  Vermont  was  laid  across  the  tahlc-lands  in 
Westminster,  in  1637  ;  the  intlcpendence  of  tlio  state  was  declared  hero 
in  1777,  and  the  tirst  legislature  assembled  in  1780. 
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"smoke-hole,"  a  kind  of  opening  or  fireplace  for  smoking 
meat.  It  is  entered  from  a  buck  cliambcr  in  the  second 
story,  and  while  surveying  the  aperture,  nooks  and 
corners  about  these  old  chimneys,  you  cannot  avoid  the 
impression  that  some  panel  may  prove  to  be  a  secret  door 
into  a  private  passage  in  their  cavernous  sides,  where  a 
man  might  conceal  himself  if  necessary.  The  spacious 
entrance-hall  in  the  center  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
house.  It  has  a  fireplace  toward  the  farther  end,  and 
just  inside  the  front  door,  against  the  wall,  is  the  oat-bin, 
from  which  the  horses  were  fed.  Around  this  great  open 
lireplace  the  twilight  pictures  gather,  and  wakuig  from 
their  spell,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  slumberous  air. 
Here  a  tallow  candle  sent  its  pale  rays  through  the  room, 
dimly  disclosing  its  ouUines,  and  the  figures  gliding 
through  it.  Here  the  traveler  sat  in  the  warm  Hush 
of  the  fire-light,  and  waited  for  his  mug  of  flip,  while  the 
poker  was  being  heated  in  the  coals  upon  the  hearth. 
Here  wits,  bon-vivants,  and  men  about  town,  assembled, 
and  mirth,  story,  and  song  prolonged  the  hoin*s  ;  and  the 
country  beaux  and  lasses,  in  quaint  costume,  came  Hock- 
ing in  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  hilarity  of  an  old- 
fashioned  dance  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Here  friend  met 
friend,  and  men  gathered  in  knots  to  discuss  thc^  topics  of 
the  hour  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  mainlaining  the 
closest  surveillance,  lest  a  fellow-lodger  })rove  a  spy  in 
disguise  to  betray  them.  Here,  too,  the  Tories,  a  pro- 
scribed and  dangerous  class,  in  their  love  ol'  royalt}'  and 
allegiance  to  the  king,  came  wlien  the  world  was  asleep, 
to  plan  the  defeat  of  our  mililary  operations,  and  tleliver 
our  men  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Near  by,  in  the 
ancient  cemetery,  are  tiie  graves  ol'lwo  men  shot  by  ihem, 
at  a  public  gathering  of  citizens  in  the  town  house,  March 
13,  1775,  said  to  be  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution. 
''I'he  celebrated  Ethan  Allen,  who  so  valiantly  delended 
and  assisted  the  state  in  securing  its  inde[HMulenoc,  was 
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married  in  this  old  tavern.  Legislators,  judges,  and 
counselors  have  graced  its  festive  board. 

Vermont  is  rich  in  scenery  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  Its 
hills,  mantled  in  eternal  green  ;  its  dark  ravines,  where  the 
sun  seldom  shines  ;  its  gorges,  walled  up  on  either  side  by 
high,  bold,  projecting  rocks,  forming  frightful  chasms 
through  which  the  whole  volume  of  a  broad  river  rushes, 
whirling,  eddying,  and  foaming  terrifically  in  its  straitened 
channel ;  its  falls,  overhung  by  an  almost  perpendicular 
mountain  wall  of  granite  and  boulders;  its  fortification  of 
rocks,  that  look  as  if  God  had  some  day  ploughed  the 
ground  with  an  earthquake,  and  "  driving  his  furrows 
deep,"  had  turned  the  land  upside  down,  and  piled  its 
granite  into  mountains  ;  its  far-reaching  forests  ;  its  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  with  their  peaks  and  summits,  affording 
extensive  views  of  the  grand  and  sublime,  and  w  here  play 
the  clouds  and  storms  ;  its  beautiful  lakes,  with  their  bays 
and  islands,  steamboats,  barges,  and  sloops  ;  its  rivers, 
winding  through  verdant  meadows  and  among  the  hills ; 
its  bright  streams,  sunny  hillsides,  and  sweet  vales  ;  its 
very  ruggedness  even,  and  irregularity,  mingled  with 
its  softer  bloom  of  beauty  and  verdure,  —  combine  lo  make 
it  extremely  picturesque,  and  furnish  the  lover  of  nature, 
who  calls  this  delightful  scenery  all  his  own,  with  some- 
thing new  at  every  turn  and  at  almost  every  step.  It  is  a 
kind  of  Switzerland,  where  the  people  of  tired  cities  can 
find  "  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life,"  and  learn  that  beauty 
deeper  than  all  —  faith  in  life's  hard  moments. 
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LETTER  XL 

Assuming  New  Duties.  —  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Settlements. 

After  a  correspondence  of  six  years  with  a  young 
student,  during  wliich  he  was  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and  I  was  teaching  and  busy  with  whatever  canity  in  my 
way,  we  assumed  the  more  solemn  responsibiHlies  of  life, 
March  i,  1837,  amid  the  tender  associations  of  my  child- 
hood's home,  in  the  presence  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
relatives,  and  friends  beloved.  Our  pastor  ohiciated,  and 
we  did  not  expect,  in  case  of  discrepancies,  the  Gordian 
knot  would  be  untied  after  such  a  ripening  of  the  affec- 
tions. The  weatlier  was  extremely  cold  ;  over  us  arched 
the  blue  frosty  elher,  sparkling  in  the  sunliglit,  and  fields 
of  snow  stretched  away  on  every  hand,  the  outside  world 
presenting  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  summery  warmth  and 
generous  cheer  of  a  country  home.  In  wisdom,  heaven 
hides  the  book  of  fortune,  "all  but  the  page  prescribed 
our  present  state."  We  know  not  what  the  morrow  will 
bring  forth.  The  clear,  calm,  winter  day  endetl  in  a 
golden  sunset,  which  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  our 
lives.  From  the  ]:)aternal  home,  which  had  seemed  stable 
as  the  hills  around  it,  we  went  Ibrth  in  the  beautil'ul  month 
of  May  to  pitch  our  tent,  and  like  the  nomad  of  the  East, 
soon  hasten  to  another  place.  The  responsibilities  \\  oman- 
hood  had  brought  upon  me  —  the  necessity  of  a  character 
of  real  excellence,  to  exert  an  inlluonce  that  Nvouhl  tell  at 
all  times,  through  all  changes  and  everywhere,  lor  ilu' 
good  of  humanity  ;  my  obligation  to  meet  the  unlrit  d 
routine  of  duty  and  right  in  daily  life;  the  sacrilice  it 
would  cost  to  meet  its  cares  ami  anxieties,  —  all  came  w  ith 
crushing  weight  upon  my  heart.     But  it  was  only  a  sie[) 
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at  a  time.  I  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  evciything,  — 
to  do  whatever  I  undertook,  in  domestic  or  other  depart- 
ments, in  a  manner  that  woukl  bear  criticism  or  com- 
parison ;  to  guard  well  the  heart  and  tongue  in  my  inter- 
course with  society ;  ask  for  divine  wisdom  to  direct,  and 
trust  providence,  —  a  careful  observance  of  which  has 
greatly  contributed  to  our  comfort  and  success. 

With  moderate  expectations,  we  took  our  first  step  upon 
life's  ladder  in  Brookline,  a  green  valley  watered  by  crys- 
tal streams  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  hills.  It 
might  be  called  the  Valley  of  Seclusion,  w^here  the  inhab- 
itants walk  among  the  sweet  flowers  of  domestic  afl'ection, 
and  have  plenty  of  wheat,  butter,  and  honey.  It  was  my 
husband's  native  place.  There,  too,  he  had  his  spiritual 
birth,  and  united  with  the  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
There  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  ordained, 
June,  1837.  That  was  a  great  day  for  the  church  and 
town,  when  a  new  brick  house  of  worship  was  dedicated 
in  the  morning,  and  one  of  its  sons  solemnly  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  afternoon.  We 
had  a  pleasant  people,  an  interesting  audience,  and  a 
choir  of  musical  voices  to  encourage  us.  Our  two  good 
deacons  had  laid  hold  joyfully  and  firmly  upon  the  per- 
manent things  of  eternity,  and  knew  how  to  stay  up  the 
young  pastor's  hands.  One  of  them  was  last  ripening  for 
the  heavenly  garner.  He  loved  the  truth,  and  his  gentle, 
loving  spirit  told  how  well  he  had  profited  from  its  re- 
fining influence.  His  fervent  prayers,  and  earnest,  per- 
suasive appeals  in  the  social  meetings,  are  still  fresh  in 
our  hearts.  There  was  a  revival  during  the  year,  in 
which  thirteen  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  tall,  heavy  candidate  was  to  be  im- 
mersed, our  younger  deacon  considerately  brought  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  assist  in  burying  the  stalwart  form  in  the 
watery  grave  ;  but  the  young  pastor  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  task.  The  church  was  small  ;  but  we  gave  it  our 
first  love.    I  left  this  place  with  reluctance  ;  but  change 
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was  to  succeed  change,  new  homes  found  and  newer  ones 
sought.  What  wanderers  we  have  been  !  "  He  re  we  have 
no  continuing  city."  "  Our  days  are  as  a  shadow,  and 
there  is  none  abiding."  But  in  all  our  pilgrimage  over 
earth's  fair  fields,  my  heart  has  burnt  incense  to  the  shrine 
of  that  dear  home  so  nobly  won  from  the  wilderness  by 
the  toil  of  my  parents,  where  in  young  life  it  reveled  glad 
and  free  among  the  ever  varied  scenery. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  we  removed  to  Grafton,  a  charm- 
ing village  with  two  white  spires  pointing  silently  up\N  ard 
in  the  midst  of  neat  while  cottages  and  mansions,  located 
in  a  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  meadows  and  mountain 
streams.  Away  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  it  \vas  a 
quiet,  conservative  place.  None  of  the  people  were  very 
rich  or  extremely  poor,  and  few  felt  the  need  of  iasten- 
ings  on  their  doors  and  windows.  The  tow^n  was  settled 
by  a  hardy  population,  mostly  farmers,  and  much  of  the 
spirit  and  virtue,  the  energy  and  industry,  of  tlie  Puritans 
was  still  preserved.  For  intelligence  and  reJinement,  it 
would  rank  with  the  larger  towns  :  in  point  of  morality, 
we  make  no  comparison,  the  back  towns  usually  hold- 
ing the  pre-eminence*.  It  had  contributed  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  responsibilit}-.  Nor 
was  it  less  distinguished  for  its  spiritual  blessings.  Retire- 
ment is  favorable  to  growth  in  grace  —  to  conununiou  w  ilh 
God.  We  had  a  good  congregation,  and  an  active,  elh- 
cient  church,  capable  of  sustaining  social  meetings  alone. 
It  had  enjoyed  two  revivals,  remarkable  in  power  antl 
extent,  when  destitute  of  a  pastor.  Fifty-six  were  added 
to  its  number  by  baptism  during  our  sta\'.  In  siunmer 
our  baptistery  was  the  clear  stream  lliat  llowed  in  rear 
of  the  village;  in  winter,  a  square  hole  cut  ihiough  the 
thick  ice  to  the  water  below.  During  the  coldot  w  eather, 
over  thirty  persons  were  buried  in  that  gravis  not  one  of 
whom  sustained  the  least  injury.  \Ve  had  three  excel- 
lent deacons,  who  worked  and  sat  togetluM  in  times  of 
revival,  each  of  whom,  in  case  of  absence,  had  so  much 
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confidence  in  the  others,  he  felt  assured  everything  would 
be  properly  conducted.  One  of  them  was  engaged  in 
business  which  required  almost  constant  attention  ;  }  L't 
he  made  his  worldly  interests  bow  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  attended  all  the  social  meetings  of  the  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  the 
place,  and  pledged  himself  to  give  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions one  dollar  as  often  as  he  paid  three  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  two  of  whom  were  then  in  school 
abroad.  Several  famihes  lived  among  the  hills,  from  tln-ee 
to  five  miles  distant,  yet  each  returning  Sabbath  Ibund 
them,  in  all  weather,  in  the  house  of  God.  One  good 
brother,  residing  farthest  away,  had  failed  only  twice  in 
thirteen  years  to  attend  the  monthly  covenant  meeting. 

There  we  commenced  housekeeping,  and  first  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  our  own  fireside.  We  planted  borders 
of  flowers  around  our  yard,  and  everything  about  the  cot- 
tage looked  fresh  as  human  hands  could  make  it.  There 
the  first  blossoms  in  our  household  wreath  expanded  into 
life.  Our  first-born  came  to  us  when  "sweet-breathed 
violets  blow,"  birds  sing  their  welcome  amid  unfolding 
buds  and  leaves,  and  "  May  brings  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
year."  Her  influence  upon  our  lives  was  like  a  soft  twi- 
light, stirring  mysterious  depths  of  tenderness  and  love. 
She  added  new  attractions  to  our  home,  and  w^as  a  kind  of 
common  property  in  the  parish.  She  had  a  little  womanly 
face,  blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  fair  hair.  "  There  never 
was  such  a  baby."  INIothers  blessed  the  young  child,  and 
curious  eyes  peered  in  to  see  the  "lady  in  nfinialure,"  as 
our  good  deacon  called  her,  that  had  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  parsonage.  Our  rosy  boy  came  w  ilh  the  lirst  ripe 
fruits  of  autumn  to  share  in  the  new  fountain  of  afieciion 
opened  by  his  sister.  His  pearly  skin  and  tinted  cheeks, 
set  ofT  with  dimples  and  curls,  made  him  a  picture  of 
health.  The  difierence  in  the  character  ol"  the  sexes,  as 
exhibited  in  these  children,  was  an  interesting  study.  The 
intellect  of  the  girl  more  rapitUy  developed  itself.  While 
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she  was  quiet,  gentle,  and^never  tired  of  watching  and 
amusing  her  little  brother  as  he  emerged  from  babyhood, 
he  was  more  demonstrative,  and  showed  himself  "the 
lord  of  creation,"  whose  will  was  to  be  law  to  himself  and 
to  others.  As  age  increased  he  unconsciously  took  the 
lead,  though  in  after  life  tlie  girl  perhaps  had  more  inllu- 
ence  over  him  than  he  over  her. 

There  were  groups  of  lovely  children  in  tlie  place,  of 
whom  we  have  many  beautiful  memories,  none  s\veeter 
than  of  one  as  the  village  pet,  who,  with  laughing  eyes 
and  wealth  of  golden  curls,  was  a  ray  of  sunlight  among 
them.  A  pleasant  social  circle  gathered  around  us,  and 
I  became  acquainted  widi  an  interesting  class  of  mothers 
from  both  societies.  They  were  to  me  like  sisters.  We 
rocked  our  babes  together,  talked  of  their  future,  of  the 
best  method  of  securing  them  from  evil  and  bringing  them 
into  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  Here  1  learned  to 
respect  and  love  the  Congregationalists  as  a  people.  They 
are  full  of  good  works.  From  them  I  received  many  use- 
ful hints  for  after-life  ;  specially  from  a  lady  of  wealth  and 
experience,  who  had  seen  more  years  than  the  rest  <jf  us. 
ghe  had  sons  and  daughters,  and  kept  her  room  on  the 
anniversary  of  each  child's  birth,  and  spent  the  da}'  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  She  kept  open  doors  to  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  bestowed  her  munificence  upon  persons  re- 
garded as  hopeless  and  undeser\'ing.  Women  with  nerves 
worn  and  shattered,  w  ho  knew  of  no  other  friend  on  earth, 
were  warmed  and  fed  ;  and  old  men,  who  had  wasted 
property,  reputation,  and  life,  would  carr}-  their  little  bas- 
ket to  her,  never  doubting  her  readiness  to  bestow  some- 
thing that  would  keep  soul  and  body  together  a  while 
lontjer.  She  took  human  nature  as  it  was,  utU  as  it  shoidd 
be,  and  tried  to  bind  up  and  heal  its  broken  iVagments. 
The  Moral  Reform  movement,  then  agitating  ihe  heart 
of  New  England  society,  was  felt  here;  and  while  a 
niajority  of  our  prominent  Christian  women  iiuior.-ed  its 
principles  and  measures,  she  [)rel"erred  to  labor  in  her 
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own  way ;  and  she  looked  ftir  greater  and  lovelier  while 
engaged  in  those  humbler  duties,  that  would  encourage 
the  weak,  the  tempted,  the  erring  to  come  for  counsel 
and  sympathy,  than  amid  the  circles  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, attracted  to  her  home,  to  which  she  was  so  well 
adapted.  She  had  a  kind  of  motherly  care  for  me,  and 
on  various  occasions  anticipated  my  wants  under  diffi- 
culties arising  from  my  inexperience  in  housekeeping. 

A  story  is  told  of  her  earlier  life  which  reveals  the 
spirit  of  the  woman.  Her  husband,  a  merchant,  sold,  as 
was  customary,  with  other  goods,  ardent  spirits.  With 
her  womanly  instinct,  she  did  not  presume  to  interfere 
with  his  business,  but,  having  great  sympathy  for  the 
drunkard's  family,  she  often  took  the  men  who  got  intox- 
icated at  the  store  into  the  house  to  be  cared  for  until 
they  could  go  home  sober.  On  one  occasion  she  had  the 
drunken  man  put  to  bed  in  her  family  sleeping-room. 
When  her  husband  came  in  for  the  night,  on  retiring,  he 
found  him  lying  there  in  blissful  unconsciousness.  "My 
dear,"  said  he,  addressing  his  wife,  "how  did  this  hap- 
pen?" "Oh,"  she  replied  in  her  pleasant  way,  "I  found 
him  out  at  the  gate.  I  knew  where  he  got  his  liquor, 
and  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  care  of  him."  At  a  con- 
venient time  ardent  spirits  were  banished  from  his  store. 
A  witty  writer  has  said  :  "  When  a  man  has  toiled  step 
by  step  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  a 
woman  at  the  top.  How  she  got  there  is  of  little  mo- 
ment. But  that  she  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  in  prac- 
tical matters  of  secular  and  domestic  life,  nothing  but 
prejudice,  or  self-conceit,  can  prevent  us  from  acknowl- 
edging." 

That  husband  was  a  noble  man,  respected  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  A  beautiful  white  shaft  in  the 
cemetery  points  the  visitor  to  his  place  of  rest.  The  wife 
sustained  her  social  position,  and  continued  her  hih(M-  of 
love  till  her  faculties  would  no  longer  execute  the  promjU- 
ings  df  her  heart,  and  she  had  to  be  cared  for  like  a  chiKl. 
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Oh,  these  poor,  weary,  aching  heads  !  but  we  know  that 
rest  will  come,  deep,  long,  peaceful.  May  that  home  so 
long  graced  by  her  presence  continue  to  be  a  Bcihesda 
for  suffering  humanity  ! 

When  we  had  been  there  four  years,  we  listened  to  the 
Macedonian  cry  from  North  Springfield,  "Come  over 
and  help  us."  It  was  hard  to  leave  the  home  which  had 
contained  so  many  delights,  and  a  people  to  wh(;m  wc 
had  formed  lasting  attachments,  for  a  strange  place  and 
congregation.  In  the  autumn  after  our  removal,  \\'hile 
journeying  through  the  town,  I  was  thrown  into  their 
hands,  apparently  in  a  dying  condition,  occasioned  by  an 
injury  received  upon  the  head  in  being  thrown  from  a 
carriage,  and  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  by  them  till 
able  to  be  removed  to  our  home  in  North  Springfield. 
They  are  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

I  visited  Grafton  in  1876,  not  as  a  curious  stranger,  or 
traveler  in  search  of  new  scenes,  but  as  one  to  whom  it 
had  been  a  sanctuary  and  a  home.  Though  greatly 
enlarged,  it  maintains  its  former  quiet,  except  \vlu;n  the 
stage-coach  comes  rattling  in,  with  a  fresh  arrival  of 
summer  visitors  to  distin-b  its  elements,  and  cnjcn',  in 
the  freedom  of  retirement,  its  mountain  air  and  rural 
scenery.  The  brooklet  still  comes  leaping  and  sparkling 
down  the  hill  by  the  wayside,  singing  with  many  a  ''sil- 
ver tongue,"  and  the  wind-harp  plays  in  minor  strains  of 
fitful  melody  among  the  foliage.  The  old  homes,  so 
specter-haunted  with  memories,  were  there,  but  I  missed 
the  once  familiar  faces,  and  listened  in  vain  lor  well- 
known  voices.  At  church,  the  old  stringed  instruments, 
the  players,  and  the  singers  were  gone,  and  most  of  the 
congregation. 

On  the  rising  ground,  bounded  by  a  forest,  through 
which  the  mists  steal  up  from  the  river's  shore,  lies 

"Another  village,  white  and  still, 
Where  mountain  grasses,  low  ami  sweet. 
Grow  in  the  midst  of  every  street. 
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The  houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and  flowers, 
With  never  a  clock  to  tell  the  hours  ; 
And  the  marble  doors  are  always  shut ; 
.  No  light  ever  gleams  from  hall  or  hut." 

There  were  our  vanished  friends,  —  husbands,  and  wives, 
and  children,  lying  "  silent,  and  idle,  and  low."  Nearly 
a  whole  generation  had  passed  away.  The  little  man 
who  spent  his  life  in  digging  for  gold,  and  the  man  who, 
to  show  his  independence  of  custom,  came  out  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  a  full  suit  of  scarlet,  were  gone. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  we  commenced  our  labors  in 
North  Springfield,  a  pleasant  village,  flanked  by  winding 
rivers,  gentle  slopes,  and  broad  plains  stretching  away  to 
the  distant  hills  and  mountains.  Here  we  had  a  new 
brick  house  of  worship,  a  large  congregation  adorned 
with  young  faces,  and  excellent  singing.  The  church 
had  been  reared  under  the  teachings  of  faithful,  godly 
ministers,  who  had  labored  assiduously  to  win  souls  to 
Christ  and  build  up  his  people  in  the  faith.  It  was  well 
indoctrinated  in  the  truth,  but  in  a  low^  state.  Millerism 
swept  into  the  place  with  unusual  power,  at  a  time  when 
it  seemed  least  likely  to  withstand  the  tide,  but  under  the 
leadership  of  the  new  pastor  it  rallied  and  came  out  all 
right.  A  great  revival  followed,  in  wliich  eighty-flve 
were  received  into  the  church  by  baptism,  thirty  of  whom 
were  heads  of  families.  The  first  time  we  visited  our 
Jordan,  twenty-eight  were  baptized,  embracing  all  ages; 
gray-haired  parents  and  their  children  came  together,  like 
Lydia  and  her  household.  Among  our  pleasant  sights 
was  an  old  family  of  wealth,  who  lived  seven  miles  away, 
coming  with  their  coach-full  to  Sunday  service. 

Thousands  assembled  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  Father 
Miller  on  the  Saviour's  second  coming.  I'hcre  was  a 
kind  of  moral  sublimity  in  the  faith  and  zeal  ot'  his  adhe- 
rents. The  camp-ground  where  they  sj^read  the  ir  tents 
and  erected  their  preacher's  stand  was  a  small  grove 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.     It  was  early  auiuum  ;  the 
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cricket's  chirp  broke  the  stillness  of  the  evening,  and  the 
moon  shed  its  mellow  light  over  the  scene.  Strains  of 
music  from  many  voices  came  floating  on  the  night  air 
like  the  song  of  the  angels  over  Judea's  hills,  at  the  bn'th 
of  Him  whose  second  advent  they  so  soon  expected. 

We  had  a  pleasant  home,  with  roses  shading  its  por- 
tals, and  a  kind  people,  who,  like  those  in  Gral'ton,  made 
their  donation  visits  great  family  gatherings,  interesting 
to  them  and  profitable  to  us.  During  our  stay,  more  than 
thirty  members  of  our  congregation  —  including  two  of 
our  deacons  and  several  prominent  singers  —  emigrated 
to  the  West;  but  we  had  suflicient  material  to  lill  the 
vacancies,  and  everything  moved  on  as  before.  At  the 
end  of  three  years,  failing  health,  occasioned  by  over- 
work, compelled  husband  to  close  his  labors  m  this  field. 
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SECOND  BOOK. 

NORTHAMPTON.— TO  FRIENDS  AT  HOME. 
LETTER  1. 

Home  in  the  Beautiful  Valley. —Jenny  Lind.  —  Ceme- 
tery. —  River.  —  Meadows.  —  Elms.  —  Old  Mansions. 
—  Incidental. 

Our  next  home  was  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
located  in  the  "  green-tufted,"  elm-shaded  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  The  village  covers  a  large  territor}^,  and 
for  beauty  of  location,  neatness,  quiet,  and  the  opulence 
of  its  natural  scenery,  stands  unrivaled.  It  is  skirted  by 
green  meadows  and  forest  trees ;  and  its  flower-gardens, 
hedges,  lawns,  ornamental  trees,  and  forest  of  elms,  with 
which  it  is  literally  clothed,  —  even  rivaling  in  number 
the  "elm  city,"  — its  balmy  atmosphere,  fresh  breezes, 
and  rustling  leaves,  with  the  deep  blue  sky  of  our  climate, 
make  it  a  delightful  home  or  summer  retreat.  It  is  a 
perfect  paradise  for  those  who  wish  to  leave  their  brick- 
walled,  dusty  tenements  in  the  city,  to  qualf  the  invigor- 
ating air,  and  taste  the  true  delights  of  rural  quietude. 
The  noble  Connecticut,  clear  and  deep,  winds  along  on 
its  east  side  and  through  the  broad  meadows,  scntling  olT 
cooling  breezes  in  the  hot  months  of  summer.  In  winter, 
its  "  old  bed  "  is  covered  with  accomplished  skaters,  men 
whose  Jocks  are  white  with  age  joining  in  the  exliilara- 
ting  pastime. 
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Beyond  the  river  rises  the  beautiful  Ilolyoke  Mountain, 
its  round,  wooded  summits  resembling  so  many  fringed 
scallops  in  wavy  outline  against  the  sky.  On  tlie  west  it 
is  sheltered  by  Round  Hill,  a  romantic  eminence,  crowned 
by  Dr.  Halsted's  stately  Water  Cure  and  a  few  private 
residences,  with  a  range  of  forest  in  the  rear.  From  this 
point  you  have  one  grand,  correctly-grouped  picture  of 
beauty  of  mountain,  vale,  and  stream;  of  cultivated 
fields,  sunny  terraces,  and  ornamental  grounds,  public 
edifices  and  private  mansions,  old  homesteads  and  prett}^ 
cottages;  of  highways  and  by-ways,  shaded  and  half 
hidden  by  grand  old  elms  and  masses  of  foliage,  and 
which  wind  and  sweep  in  gentle  curves  through  laby- 
rinths of  changeful  loveliness.  Those  w^ho  have  looked 
upon  Trieste,  "nestling  in  the  vine-clad  bosom  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  azure  Adriatic;  the  valley 
of  the  Arnon,  as  it  bursts  upon  the  gaze  of  the  weary 
traveler  who  has  been  traveling-  for  hours  throuoh  the 
mists  of  the  Apennines  ;  the  translucent  loveliness  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  so  matchless  in  outline  and  coloring  by 
nature  and  art," — say  tliere  is  no  lovelier  paradise  upon 
the  globe  than  this,  no  more  beautiful  spot. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  the  "  peerless  nightingale  of 
the  north,"  chose  Round  Hill,  so  unique  in  prospect, 
golden  sunsets,  and  wildwood  melody,  as  the  most 
charming  place  to  spend  her  honeymoon,  and  from  out 
of  her  nest  of  love  her  song  gushed  in  silvery  stream  of 
quavered  trillings  sweet,  as  if  to  relieve  a  heart  that 
"must  keep  singing  ""  of  its  out-sobbing  song."  In  her 
excursions  about  town  she  would  sometimes  ahght  from 
her  carriage  before  an  obscure  dwelling  in  the  outskirts, 
and  surprise  the  occupants  with  her  charities,  or  halt  by 
the  wayside  to  look  at  objects  o{  interest ;  but  she  rather 
avoided  than  sought  society.  She  sang  a  few  tinus  to 
large  and  delighted  audiences.  Her  voice  was  clear, 
ricli  melody,  and  varied  in  intonation,  Ireshness,  and 
power  from  the  sweet  warble  of  a  birtl — as  in  lu  r  bird 
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song  —  to  the  full,  round  notes  of  the  swelling  anthem. 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  was  a  glorious  tri- 
umph of  her  voice,  and  brought  out  its  astonishing  flexi- 
bility and  strength.  She  gave  beauty,  pathos,  and  inspi- 
ration to  those  blessed  words.  At  its  close,  fragrant 
bouquets  were  thrown  by  fair  hands  upon  tlie  platform. 
Her  highest  note  was  the  three-lined  the  same  as  Nil- 
son's,  and  Madame  Malibran  (Garcia)  sang/" sharp.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pitch  has  risen  since  tlie 
days  of  those  great  singers.  (See  Folio.')  Her  singing 
was  all  I  had  dreamed  of  in  my  wildest  dreams  of  mel- 
ody. She  has  had  many  imitators,  but  I  have  never 
heard  anything  like  it  in  the  world  of  song.  Her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  was  her  pianist,  and  en- 
tranced the  audience  while  his  "flexile  fingers"  hovered 
over  the  yielding  keys.  The  most  breathless  quiet  pre- 
vailed. She  gave  her  farewell  concert.  May  6,  1852.  We 
thought  the  price  paid  for  admission  to  her  first  an  ex- 
travagant outlay,  but  have  never  regretted  the  expendi- 
ture. I  could  only  wish  for  some  classic  pen  to  describe 
her,  to  keep  her  picture  fresh  in  memory  through  the 
gathering  dust  of  years,  but  must  be  content  with  my  own 
poor  prose. 

Her  appearance  was  prepossessing.  She  had  a  good 
figure,  was  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  a  well-rounded 
form  and  admirably  developed  bust.  Her  features  were 
plain  but  interesting  —  a  blonde,  with  abundant  light 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion  ;  lovely  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  delicate  hands  and  feet,  with  entire  repose 
and  dignity  of  manner.  She  wore  an  elegant  while 
satin,  made  after  the  style  of  an  evening  part}'  dross,  and 
trimmed  with  costly  lace.  The  bodice  was  very  low, 
with  a  broad  lace  falling  around  the  top,  a  small  bouquet 
of  flowers  in  front,  and  pulls  ol*  satin,  with  a  frill  of  lace 
at  the  arm  size.  Fresh  flowers  and  jewels  adorned  her 
hair,  and  dainty  white  kids,  bracelets,  and  diamonds  fm- 
ished  up  her  unique  toilet.    But  although  attired  as  when 
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she  sang  in  the  presence  of  monarchs,  v^hen  we  saw  the 
eyes  of  impure  men  gloating  upon  her  bare  arms  and 
bosom  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  outgushing  melody,  we 
wished  a  screen  could  be  thrown  over  the  fair  temple  of 
the  soul,  lest  its  whiteness  be  soiled  by  its  exposure  to  the 
promiscuous  gaze  of  a  public  assembly.  And  modesty 
instinctively  whispered  in  the  ear  of  propriety',  that  fair 
shoulders  and  well-turned  white  arms  could  be  seen  and 
appreciated  when  "chastely  veiled"  in  delicate  lace  or 
muslin ;  that  hypocritical  compliments  and  phrases  of 
hollow  admiration  should  never  tempt  us  to  expose,  as  a 
common  bait  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  what  w^e  w^ish 
to  keep  pure,  holy,  and  undehled. 

Years  have  passed  since  writing  the  above.  Jenny 
has  rocked  the  cradle  and  sung  her  sweet  lullaby,  and 
to  retrieve  her  waning  fortune  or  revive  early  associa- 
tions, she  has  ventured  from  her  retirement  to  sing 
again  in  the  great  world,  where  she  received  such  un- 
bounded demonstrations  of  honor  and  aflcction,  and  so 
nobly  won  the  laurels  in  young  life.  But  the  once  grace- 
ful form  was  now  regarded  as  the  "dumpy  woman/'  and 
the  rich  voice  which  entranced  her  audience  into  breath- 
less stillness  was  now  greeted  upon  the  stage  almost  with 
hisses  instead  of  encores.  Dear  Jenny,  her  day  is  over. 
Yet  perchance  posthumous  glory  may  come  to  lier  in  the 
success  of  her  own  birdlings,  when,  with  full-expanded 
wing,  they  come  to  soar  and  sing  in  the  realm  of  song. 
However  painful  the  insult  might  have  been  to  her  gen- 
erous heart,  we  trust  she  will  one  day  sing,  w  ith  all  her 
rapturous  sweetness,  where  the  hosts  of  heaven  return 
the  grand  Amen. 

We  are  living  in  a  fast  age,  with  a  constant  demand 
for  something  new.  Fiiu:  talents,  or  contributing  nuich 
to  the  happiness  of  others  in  our  day,  allbrd  us  no  [iro- 
tection  against  the  rush  of  the  coming  generation,  h'ach 
receding  wave  in  the  great  hunuinity  is  swallowed  up  by 
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one  more  crested  and  lofty,  demanding  room.  It  is, 
therefore,  far  more  conducive  to  the  peace  and  waning 
interests  of  the  "old  fogies,"  as  they  are  styled,  to  retire 
ere  they  are  trampled  under  foot. 

Northampton  was  settled  in  1653,  and  is  full  of  historic 
events,  revolutionary  memories,  and  ancient  traditions, 
not  obliterated  by  the  wave  of  modern  life.  In  its  ancient 
cemetery,  beautified  by  modern  improvement,  repose  the 
ashes  of  the  men  whose  hands,  "  blue-veined  and  knuckly 
and  brown,"  battled  with  the  red  men,  and  secured  to  us 
our  pleasant  places  ;  hands  beautiful  in  deeds  of  love, 
that  returned  a  pressure  kind  and  true  when  life  was 
warm  within  them.  Also  strong-hearted,  saintly  women, 
perchance  with  faces  fairer  than  those  who  now  look  from 
trellised  homes,  who  rocked  the  cradle,  sung  their  lullaby, 
performed  their  domestic  duties,  and  on  Sundays,  at  a 
given  signal,*  were  seen  with  their  well-trained  children 
following  the  half-worn  paths  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
faith  of  these  early  settlers  in  an  overruling  Providence 
was  as  beautiful  in  its  filial  trust  as  it  was  sublime  in  its 
fiery  trial.  But  they  died  so  long  ago  no  one  rcmornbers 
them,  and  their  graves  are  undecked,  un visited,  forgotten. 
None  seek  to  read  their  mournful  record  now.  The 
grass  grows  over  them  in  wild  luxuriance,  untrodden  by 
loving  feet,  and  moss  creeps  over  the  crumbling  head- 
stones, "blotting  out  the  graven  words  with  iingt'rs  slow." 
Here,  too,  rests  the  sacred  dust  of  those  whose  genius 
and  piety  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  present  prosperity,  happiness,  and  use- 
fulness,—  a  Mather,  Stoddard,  Brainard,  Hooker,  Wil- 
liams, and  others,  who  labored  to  elevate  human  society, 
and  who,  though  dead,  yet  speak,  ^l^he  monumeut  of 
the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  so  largely  known  in 

*  As  the  people  liAd  no  timepiece  at  fust,  a  drum  was  beaten  one 
hour  before  meetins;  time,  to  call  people  to  meeling  ;  ncxi  a  ii  vinipci 
was  blown,  and  later  a  cow- bell  was  used. 
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the  literary  world,  and  whose  eloquent  teachings  have 
moulded  and  shaped  with  transforming  power  thousands 
of  Christian  minds,  is  found  here.  And  many  soft, 
warm  hands  we  have  clasped  in  ours  lie  here  unmoved 
and  still,  and  little  hands  so  small  and  white,  from  our 
own  fireside,  —  we  kissed  them  as  they  went  away  "to 
rest  till  the  waking  in  God's  good  light." 

Its  great  river,  with  its  tributaries  and  winding  shore, 
along  which  the  inhabitants  taken  captive  by  the  Indians 
left  their  bloody  trail,  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution.  Its  broad  meadows,  embracing 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil,  were  once  the  sweet 
summer  fields  of  the  Indian,  where  he  roamed  in  wild 
freedom,  his  favorite  camping  ground  and  t3'pe  of  his 
paradise  hereafter.  In  the  warm,  golden  days  of  autumn 
they  were  burned  over,  to  clear  them  from  grass  and 
leaves,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  soft,  smoky  haze, 
from  which  Indian  custom,  doubtless,  our  Indian  summer 
derived  its  name.  Its  majestic  elms,  with  their  forest  of 
uplifted,  overarching  branches  and  rounded  masses  of 
foliage,  God's  benizon  of  beauty  to  the  place  from  time 
immemorial,  still  retain  their  freshness.  Some  of  them 
served  as  a  hiding-place  for  individuals  during  Indian 
atrocities,  and  are  pointed  out  as  objects  dear  and  ven- 
erable. 

Its  fine  old  mansions  of  the  men  of  wealth,  links  of 
the  past,  are  freighted  with  traditional  memories  t)f  the 
habits  of  their  occupants,  tlieir  amours,  their  intrigues, 
their  rivalries,  and  the  little  aristocracies  of  daily  hfe, 
that  come  down  to  the  present  generation  like  a  memory 
of  their  childhood.  The  history  of  its  moral,  poHiical, 
and  social  life,  in  the  olden  time,  wouUl  fill  \oluincs. 
Some  of  its  romance  might  be  a  useful  lesson  to  Cupid's 
fickle  votaries.  At  an  old  mansion,  standing  with  its 
broad  front  upon  a  prominent  street,  it  is  rehUcnl,  a  bril- 
liant party  was  once  assembled.  Like  the  old  arbor  in 
Deerlield,  that  proved  such  a  trysting-place   for  lo\ers, 
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it  might  have  borne  over  its  portal  the  words  of  Dante, 
"Who  enters  here  leaves  heart  behind,"  with  so  much 
beauty  and  fresh  young  life  within.    xVmong  the  guests, 
two  young  gentlemen,  with  their  lady  loves  to  whom  they 
were  engaged,  met  for  the  first  time.    One  of  the  f/entle- 
men  was  deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  other's 
lady ;  and  if  ever  the  doctrine  of  elective  affinities  was 
proved  to  be  true,  it  was  when  these  two  persons  met. 
It  was  love,  on  both  sides,  at  first  sight.    And  what  did 
he  do?  Why,  like  a  chivalrous  young  fellow,  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  secure  the  prize.    At  first  he  proposed  to 
"swap  girls,"  and  failing  in  that,  he  otTered  a  sum  of 
money  to  have  the  lady  released  from  her  engagement. 
But  the  other  lover,  doubtless  thinking  it  an  unhappy 
affair  to  wed  a  girl  without  a  heart,  relinquished  all  claim 
to  the  faithless  fair  one,  and  soon  after  left  for  parts  un- 
known.   Subsequently  the  two  were  married,  and  the 
happy  pair  retired  to  a  beautiful  home  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  village.    They  remained  converts  to  their  early 
faith  in  their  long  after  experience,  and  were  regarded  as 
"a  very  loving  couple."    Several  uneventtul  years  passed 
in  the  round  of  daily  life,  save  the  addition  ot'  a  goodly 
number  of  children  to  their  family  circle.    The  husband 
was  known  as  partner  in  one  of  the  richest  stores  in  the 
place,  a  proud,  selfish,  aristocratic  man.    But  mislbrtune 
at  length  overtook  him,  and  he  became  bankrupt.  Soon 
after,  his  wife  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend  ;  and  their 
children,  sufferers  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  "objects  of  charity."    But  as  most  ro- 
mance has  a  hard  and  bitter  ending,  so  the  saddest  part 
remains  to  be  told.    The  deserted  lady  became  an  inmate 
of  ti  lunatic  asylum,  which  received  annual  stipcmls  for 
her  maintenance  from  the  hand  of  her  early  lover  so  long 
as  his  property  lasted.     Such  is  the  story  ;  and  1  think 
there  is  more  truth  and  reality  in  it  than  is  usualh"  the 
case  with  village  gossip.    Misrepresentations  ordinarily 
die  with  the  animosity  that  kept  them  alive,  as  life  re- 
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cedes  into  a  truer  perspective.  Let  those  who  can  show 
themselves  superior  to  puhlic  opiuion  in  the  indc[)endeuce 
of  their  choice,  beware  how  the}'  trample  upon  the  allec- 
tions  of  others.  "He  that  sow^s  the  wind  shall  reap  tlie 
whirlwind."  Disappointment  in  love  usually  leaves  sor- 
row in  the  heart  without  shattering  the  brain  ;  }  et  there 
are  those  of  such  fine,  sensitive  natures,  that  both  body 
and  mind  are  wrecked  if  the  affections  are  thwarted. 

In  a  pleasant  home  lived  a  couple  in  advanced  life, 
with  their  only  child,  a  son.  The  father,  in  the  short- 
sightedness of  paternal  affection,  gave  up  to  this  son  his 
estate  without  taking  legal  security,  expecting  to  be  cared 
for,  with  his  wife,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
The  son  married,  had  several  children  born  to  him  under 
the  old  roof-tree,  and  died.  The  heartless  widow,  in  her 
own  and  children's  right,  claimed  the  property,  and  those 
aged  parents  were  turned  out  upon  the  world,  too  late  to 
retrieve  their  lost  fortunes,  too  old  to  secure  a  competence, 
and  were  at  length  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  w  here 
the  town  provides  for  those  who  cannot  hel})  themselves, 
to  brood  over  wrongs  that  embittered  their  lives,  and  wait 
through  the  dusk  of  their  shadowy  years  the  sweet  re- 
lease which  death  alone  could  bring. 

"And  methinks  these  burdens  of  crosses  and  cares 
Are  blessed  and  kind  when  the  journey  is  trod, — 
The  shadows  of  angels  that  walk  unawares. 
And  lead  to  the  calms  by  the  River  of  God." 

Husband  attended  the  old  man's  fimeral  at  the  po(n-- 
house ;  and  even  there  he  was  not  forgotten.  A  got)tlly 
company  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Let  parents  n  tain 
in  their  own  hands  so  much  of  their  properl}-,  at  least,  as 
will  carry  them  safe  through  lil'e. 

A  colored  man,  also,  who  in  active  lile  served  in  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  place,  autl  whose  [presence 
doubtless  gave  additional  dignity  to  man)'  a  festis  r  i)eea- 
sion,  lived  long  at  the  poor-house.     \\  hen  relrrenee  w  as 
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made  to  his  advanced  age,  he  used  to  say,  "I'se  ready 
to  die  when  I  see  missus  laid  under  de  sod."  But  poor 
old  P   did  not  live  to  sec  the  stern,  uncompromising- 
woman,  who  had  shown  him  neither  aflection  or  pity, 
conquered  by  death. 

These  poor-houses,  in  many  instances,  have  tlie  same 
sad  lesson  as  pawn-shops  in  our  large  cities.  They  tell  of 
failures,  heart  struggles,  disappointments,  loss,  extremity, 
and  mental  suffering. 

Among  its  interesting  old  homes  was  the  mansion  of  the 
governor,  who  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Massa- 
chusetts eleven  years  —  an  almost  unprecedented  term  ; 
of  the  judge,  who  honored  his  office  by  being  cool  and 
patient,  but  clear  and  decided  ;  of  the  lawyer,  who  through 
a  successful  and  lucrative  practice  won  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  and  well  deserved  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced upon  peace-makers;  of  the  physician,  wlio  had 
met  the  hardships  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession successfully  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
attended  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  witliout  requiring 
pay  in  advance  for  his  services,  and  nevertheless  secured 
a  handsome  fortune.  Then  there  was  the  romantic  home 
of  the  lady  who  came  from  one  of  the  old  families  in 
Boston,  and  in  her  bridal  tour  on  the  other  continent 
found  in  the  possession  of  her  relatives  one  of  poor  IMarie 
Antoinette's  court-dresses,  which  she  brought  home,  a 
present  for  Eleazar  Williams,  the  reputed  dauphin  of 
France.  Whether  he  re^^arded  it  as  havini^  been  worn 
by  his  mother,  is  not  known,  but  it  was  found  among  his 
keepsakes  after  his  death. 

The  old,  brown,  sombre-looking  hotel,  whose  capacious 
roof  had  sheltered  the  dignitaries  of  state,  doctors,  law- 
yers, judges,  men  of  distinction  from  the  rural  districts, 
and  strangers  from  abroad,  stood  at  the  center.  It  was 
dedicated  to  teetotalism  forever  by  its  noble  proprietor  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  ^'emperance  mox  c^nu  nt  w  Iumi 
the  fluctuating  state  of  public  opinion  made  it  a  cpiesiion 
whether  he  had  sacriliced  everything  or  nothing. 
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Near  by,  nestled  down  on  the  green,  close  under  the 
deeper  shadow  of  the  trees,  was  the  old  Gothic  seminary, 
with  high,  sharply-pointed  arches,  latticed  windows,  clus- 
tered columns,  ornamented  by  spires  and  quaint  Gothic 
roof,  —  a  cool  retreat  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  daughters  of  wealth  in  their  literary  pursuits. 

Just  across  the  way  from  the  old  hotel  was  a  fine  old 
mansion,  embowered  in  shrubbery,  and  shaded  by  a  loft}^ 
elm  that  swayed  its  great  arms  in  the  breeze.  A  haw- 
thorn hedge,  starry  with  white  blossoms,  protected  its 
charming  lawn  in  front,  and  sw^ept  down  the  hill  in  a 
graceful  curve,  furnishing  one  of  those  pictures  of  beauty 
which  live  in  memory  with  an  ever  green  freshness.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  hall. 

Higher  up  on  Main  Street,  opposite  our  cottage,  stood 
the  more  modern  Mansion  House,  its  spacious  rooms  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  traveling  public, 
where,  as  guests  at  its  luxurious  board,  when  some  im- 
portant case  was  to  be  tried  in  the  supreme  court,  or  an 
oration  delivered,  might  be  seen  the  dignified  forms  of 
Webster,  Choate,  and  Everett. 

Next  door  above  our  church  was  a  time-worn,  two- 
story  dwelling,  occupied  by  a  man  who  had  w  asted  his 
early  strength  by  habits  of  intemperance.  After  the  death 
of  his  excellent  wife,  the  Washingtonians  picked  him  up, 
and  he  became  sober.  His  second  wife  could  raise  a  tem- 
pest in  the  teapot,"  and  paid  him  with  interest  for  his  abuse 
of  the  first.  The  wonder  was  tliat  he  did  not  return  to  his 
cup.  He  bore  his  trial  witli  remarkable  patience,  consid- 
ering his  want  of  culture  and  religious  principle.  W  hen 
far  advanced  in  lite,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  where  he  ex- 
pected to  spend  eternity  ;  to  w  hich  he  replied,  w  ith  an  oath, 
1  don't  know."  A  revival  was  in  inogress  in  tl\e  First 
Church;  he  was  induced  to  attend  the  meetings,  became 
interested,  and  was  made  a  trophy  of  saving  grace.  W  ith 
tears  streanfing  down  his  lurrowed  face,  he  spoke  the 
change  in  his  feelings,  but  cuuhl  not  tell  w  h)'  he  w  as  so 
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happy.  His  profane  words  were  forgotten  from  the  time 
grace  took  possession  of  his  heart.  Here  is  evidence  that 
the  most  hardened  and  aged  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Christian  influence. 

Beyond  Mill  River,  on  the  rising  ground  called  Fort 
Hill,  reached  by  shaded  avenues,  was  a  paradise  of  a 
home,  where  health,  honor,  ease,  and  happiness  seemed 
to  have  taken  up  their  abode.  Its  beautiful  Eden-like 
surroundings  were  planned  by  the  enterprising  proprietor, 
and  every  tree  and  shrub  that  adorned  it  was  planted  by 
his  own  hands. 

But  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  these  old  homes,  from 
its  lofty  colonnades  on  either  side  and  commanding  loca- 
tion, for  a  few  years  past  has  been  made  unusually  attrac- 
tive at  Christmas  by  a  festival,  provided  by  the  liberality 
of  its  occupants,  for  the  poor  children  of  the  place.  The 
kind-hearted  lady  spreads  a  bountiful  table  in  the  spa- 
cious dining-hall,  and  gathers  around  it  the  children  that 
have  battled  with  fate,  and  cold,  and  want,  to  feast  on 
roast  turkey,  plum  pudding,  and  good  things  provided. 
After  dinner  they  are  entertained  till  the  hour  arrives  for 
throwing  back  the  folding-doors,  to  admit  them  to  the 
Christmas  tree.  At  first  sight  of  it,  all  ablaze  with  lights 
and  laden  with  packages  and  gifts  for  their  special  ben- 
efit, the  entire  group  are  electrified  with  the  most  ecstatic 
feelings.  Some  hop  up  and  down,  some  shout,  some  chip 
their  hands,  while  others  laugh  or  weep  for  joy  ;  and  one 
little  waif  dropped  down  upon  the  soft  carpet  and  turned 
somersaults  till  he  reached  the  tree.  This  was  the  ideal 
heaven  of  these  poor  children,  —  warm,  beautiful  home, 
enough  to  eat,  and  something  to  wear.  After  the  dis- 
tribution of  presents,  in  which  each  clfild  receives  some 
warm  garment  or  other  useful  article,  for  protection 
against  the  cold  and  stornj^  of  the  coming  winier,  they 
go  back  to  their  humble  homes  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
in  the  heart,  to  dream  of  another  Christmas  and  a  good 
time  coming.  Some  seventy  children  were  assembled  at 
the  last  festival. 
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Shaded  by  lofty  elms,  where  restful  reaches  of  green 
meadow  stretch  away  to  the  river's  winding  shore,  stood 
the  stately  mansion  of  the  miserly  man,  remarkable  only 
for  his  wealth  and  penuriousness.  He  had  sacrificed  the 
ease,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  himself  and  domestics, 
and  given  up  real  friends  and  real  joys  for  an  imreal 
glimpse  of  future  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  tlie  pos- 
session of  vs^ealth.  lie  had  been  too  busy  with  material 
things  to  attend  to  the  spiritual,  or  notice  the  blessings 
b}'  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  had  I'ailed  to  see  the 
crown  of  life  held  out  by  celestial  hands  o\er  his  head. 
Now  he  was  sitting  alone  on  "  a  mossy  stone "  by  the 
wayside,  and  sadly  musing  on  the  past,  for  "  earthly  hope 
no  longer  had  a  morrow."  lie  thought  of  his  boyhood, 
when  with  his  mates  he  played  all  the  sunny  day  around 
his  father's  humble  dwelling  ;  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood ;  of  the  gentle  being  he  led  to  the  marriage  altar, 
who,  with  woman's  confiding  love,  shared  those  toils  and 
privations  incident  to  a  life  where  the  greed  of  gain  had 
taken  possession  of  the  soul,  till  she  went  to  rest  among 
the  graves;  of  the  children  that  once  gathered  around  his 
table,  but  now  gone  up  to  God.  With  tearl'ul  e}  es  and 
trembling  steps  he  hastened  to  their  grass-grown  beds, 
and  called  each  name  aloud,  then  waited,  and  wept, 
and  called  again  ;  but  no  answer  came  Iroin  the  uncon- 
scious dead.  "Ah,"  said  he,  as  he  solihnpiizetl,  1  call 
and  call  my  loved  ones  in  vain  !  No  \  ()ice  e\'er  comes 
back  from  the  departed!  Wliat  kncnv  I  of  the  I'uture?" 
and  turning  awa}-,  he  leaned  on  the  paling  that  ^)\er- 
looked  his  broad  lields  of  clo\er  and  growing  grain,  and 
wept  that  he  was  old  and  never  could  be  young  again, 
to  add  more  acres  to  his  ah-eatl}'  large  estate.  The  true 
consolation  of  age  was  not  his  to  enji)y.  W  hen  lie  lay 
down  to  die,  his  wealth,  \\hieh  ne\'ei-  feil  the  hungr\', 
clothed  the  naked,  or  assisted  the  struggling  pooi-  li»  rise 
above  want,  availed  him  nothing.  If  placed  beside  him 
in  his  narrow  bed,  it  would  not  soften  his  re[H)S(.',  or  brCiik 
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the  icy  cords  that  bind  him.  None  ever  go  to  heaven  in 
golden  sHppers.  Only  those  who  have  humbled  them- 
selves before  God,  and  are  clothed  in  the  white  robe  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  will  hnd  admittance  there.  Ah, 
"  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  wdiole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  will  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?" 


LETTER  II. 

The  Mountains.  —  Scenery.  —  Prospect  House.  —  De- 
serted Road.  —  Meadows  in  their  Summer  Glory. — 
Paradise.  —  Home  for  Poets. 

HoLYOKE  is  called  "the  gem"  of  Massachusetts  moun- 
tains, and  its  beautiful,  magnificent  scenery  renders  it  one 
of  the  great  attractions  at  that  season  when  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  wild  scenes  bordering 
upon  Vermont,  and  every  bright  spot  in  New  England, 
are  filled  with  parlies  of  pleasure.  It  rises  830  feet  above 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  forms  a  grand  barrier  between 
the  two  Hadleys.  A  prospect  house  has  been  erected  at 
the  summit  for  the  acconnnodation  of  visitors.  A  short 
ride  from  the  village,  through  the  freshest,  greenest  mead- 
ows, brings  you  to  the  ferry.  From  the  boat-landing  }'ou 
are  taken  over  a  good  road  by  a  circuitous  route  along 
the  mountain  ascent,  so  densely  wooded  you  scarcely  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  scenery  below  till  you  reach  the  toji. 
The  last  and  most  precipitous  part  of  the  w  ay  is  co\  ercd 
by  a  railroad  over  which  passengers  are  thiiwu  up  four 
at  a  time.  The  rails  are  laid  on  stairs,  wliicli  conmu'iKe 
at  the  terminus  of  the  road  aiul  run  up  o\  er  the  .sleep, 
rocky  precipice  in  one  long  continued  flight,  lor  the  double 
purpose  of  accommodating  those  wlio  tlare  not  ride  and 
carrying  those  who  cannot  walk,  ollcn  trying  the  nerves 
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and  courage  of  the  passengers.  We  saw  a  fat  showman 
of  New  York  city  descend  these  stairs.  He  was  afraid 
to  be  let  down  by  steam,  and  could  not  walk  from  a  giddy 
sensation  experienced  when  facing  the  steeps  below  ;  con- 
sequently he  backed  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  lookers-on. 

On  reaching  the  summit  you  are  breathless  with  de- 
light. Beautiful  panoramic  views,  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, await  3'ou  on  all  sides.  Spread  out  beneath  you 
like  a  map,  lies  the  green  valley  in  pictured  loveliness, 
the  adjacent  woodlands  and  wooded  eminences,  rivulets, 
cultivated  fields,  and  thickly  populated  districts  ;  whilst 
more  remote  are  the  hill  towns  with  their  villages  and 
church-spires,  and  the  mountain  ranges  whose  forests  and 
peaks  form  the  grand  outline  of  the  prospect.  Close  under 
your  feet  is  the  wide,  majestic  river,  with  its  "  great  bend  " 
and  long  arched  bridge ;  the  beautiful  village  of  North- 
ampton, with  its  turrets  and  spires  ;  and  trains  of  cars, 
throwing  off  clouds  of  fleecy  smoke,  and  winding  their 
way  through  all  the  scene,  far  away  among  the  shadowy 
hills  and  riverside  villages.  The  meadows  are  a  great 
carpet  of  nature's  own  coloring,  very  oriental  in  style, 
but  whose  soft  plush  of  living  green,  and  enamel-flowers 
of  white,  red,  orange,  and  violet,  are  renewed  every  year, 
so  it  never  grows  old  like  the  world  around  it  —  never 
gets  out  of  date. 

In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  a  little  green  island  in 
the  form  of  a  snow-shoe,  covered  with  a  3'oung  wood, 
and  reflected  by  the  clear,  deep  water  that  laves  its  banks. 
A  thrilling  story  of  adventure,  love,  heroism,  and  Indian 
warfare,  in  the  long  ago,  is  connected  with  this  island, 
and  the  village  of  Old  Iladley,  wliich  is  seen  higher  up 
the  river. 

An  old-time,  two-story  dwelling  used  to  be  pointed  out 
in'  Iladley,  where  GolV  and  Whalley,  the  English  regi- 
cides, implicated  in  the  execution  of  Charles  1.,  found 
shelter  and  safety  with  a  clergyman  the  last  (iiteen  or 
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twenty  years  of  their  lives.  They  were  conscientious  Puri- 
tans, and  doubtless  gave  judgment  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Amherst,  with  its  college  edifices,  the  seat  of  ancient 
and  modern  lore,  is  seen  reposing  on  the  heights  above, 
encircled  by  a  garniture  of  hills,  and  overlooking  the  glo- 
rious scene.  Just  over  in  the  shadow  of  this  great  moun- 
tain amphitheater  is  the  world-renowned  female  seminary, 
thus  balancing  the  power  between  the  lords  of  science, 
who  breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  the  hills,  and  the 
nymphs  of  the  valley,  who  wear  the  laurels  of  literature 
among  the  wild-flowers  of  May  and  June.  The  Willislon 
Seminary,  also,  not  far  distant,  makes  a  trio  of  institutions 
nurtured  among  scenes  whicli  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the 
historian  alike  love  and  venerate. 

Stretching  away  to  the  south  is  a  fine  section  of  coun- 
try, studded  with  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  interspersed 
with  forests,  meadows,  lakes,  and  ponds;  and  the  river  is 
seen  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  winds  through  the  fer- 
tile valley  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  While  looking  in  this 
direction  on  our  last  visit  to  the  mountain,  a  grand  column 
of  blue  smoke  shot  suddenly  up  into  the  air,  dissolved  into 
thin  vapor,  and  floated  away, — occasioned  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  powder  mill,  —  and  greatly  heightened  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  spires  of  llarttbrd  may 
be  seen,  with  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  in  the  blue,  misty 
line  that  marks  where  the  Atlantic  washes  the  shore. 

But  the  eye  instinctively  turns  to  the  mountain  heights 
in  their  remote  and  awful  grandeur,  —  those  towering 
rounded  masses  and  peaks  that  rise  high  above  tlicir  fel- 
lows ;  great  orators  of  nature,  consecrated  by  thunder  and 
storm,  and  by  the  voice  of  revelation,  when  (iod  .showed 
his  contempt  of  cities  and  temples,  and  chose  for  his  throne 
the  rocky  pinnacle  of  Sinai,  hung  with  tiiick  cloud  and 
covered  with  smoke,  to  reveal  his  will  and  inipre>s  ilie 
soul  of  humanity  with  sentiments  of  religions  or  m  \  st<.'rii)us 
terror  and  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  jnesence.  Directly 
opposite  Mount  llolyoke,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
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Mount  Tom  raises  its  dark  green-stone  summit  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  valley,  and  forms  a  grand  notch 
through  which  the  river  passes.  The  configuration  of 
the  valley  above  this  notch,  the  location  of  these  moun- 
tains and  the  adjacent  heights,  which  hold  within  their 
charmed  bounds  so  much  beaut}',  are  highly  suggestive, 
and  lead  the  mind  back  to  a  period  before  humanity  trod 
these  shores,  when  the  entire  valley  may  have  formed  a 
capacious  reservoir,  and  some  great  convulsion  of  nature 
emptied  its  floods  through  the  opening  chasm  in  the  moun- 
tain. Then  we  can  imagine  Professor  Hitchcock's  stately 
"Apturous,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,"  whose  tracks  are 
found  in  the  sandstone,  strolling  over  the  bed  in  search 
of  fish  and  mussel,  followed  by  a  troupe  of  inferior  feath- 
ered bipeds,  and  leaving  their  footprints  in  the  soft  allu- 
vium to  become  lasting  autographs  of  the  marvelous  cre- 
ation then  upon  the  earth.  Shells,  also,  found  in  dilferent 
localities  of  the  mountain,  favor  this  theory.  In  another 
direction.  Old  Greylock  rises  in  solitary  dignity  above  the 
surrounding  heights  ;  and  far  away,  among  the  mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  grand  Monadnock  raises  its  ven- 
erable head  in  solemn  majesty  among  the  clouds.  Other 
mountains  are  visible. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Holyoke  range  is  now  called 
"  Norwottuck."  It  was  a  nameless  peak  until  a  class  of 
Amherst  students,  with  characteristic  spirit  and  love  of 
adventure,  cut  away  the  trees  and  constructed  a  road 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  old  highway,  in  which  horses 
and  vehicles  with  a  small  load  could  pass  to  w  ithin  a  short 
distance  of  the  summit,  upon  wliich  the}'  built  a  platform, 
and  there,  with  the  faculty  and  students  of  tlio  college, 
assembled  to  celebrate  our  national  birthday,  Jul}'  j,  1846, 
with  an  oration,  dinner,  and  ajipropriate  speeches,  chris- 
tening the  point  "  Norwottuck."  The  procession,  with  ban- 
ners and  flags  Hying,  the  strains  of  martial  music  wafted 
by  the  winds  over  the  dark  ravines  to  die  in  sweet  echoes 
among  the  crags  and  clills,  —  the  novel  celeln  alion  in  that 
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rugged,  elevated  region,  was  an  occasion  every  way  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  The  view  from  this  point 
is  wild  and  captivating  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  Far-reach- 
ing forests,  dark  with  foliage,  now  lighted  up  with  golden 
sunlight,  now  made  darker  by  the  shadow  of  great  masses 
of  fleecy  cloud  floating  along  the  sky,  wrap  the  mountain 
like  a  mantle  of  green.  Sighing  winds,  rustling  leaves, 
and  the  low,  plaintive  calls  of  the  wood-pigeon,  alone  are 
heard.  You  enjoy  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  mountain 
top,  and  catch  the  freshness  of  the  scenery,  the  thoughts 
meanwhile  running  through  the  great  marvels  of  creation, 
till  what  at  first  sight  seemed  a  great  waste  of  creative 
power  you  find  an  exact  and  nice  apportionment  tor  the 
harmony  and  felicity  of  nature,  beautifying  it  with  the  love- 
liest inequalities  ;  and  the  mind  climbs  into  the  awful  infi- 
nite, upon  those  stairs  whose  steps  are  glory  upon  glory 
and  wonder  upon  wonder.  At  its  base  is  the  famed  Nor- 
wottuck  garden,  where  spring  flowers  are  found  in  great 
abundance.    These  mountains  are 

"  Nurseries  for  young  rivers, 

Nests  for  his  flying  clouds. 
Homesteads  for  new-born  races,  " 

Masterful,  free,  and  proud. 
The  people  of  tired  cities 

Come  up  to  their  shrines  and  pray  ; 
God  freshens  again  within  them. 

As  he  passes  by  all  day." 

Holyoke  and  Tom  are  supposed  to  have  received  their 
names  from  two  early  explorers,  as  a  kind  of  landmark 
to  assist  them  in  their  marches  through  a  patliless  wilder- 
ness, and  nothing  could  be  more  euphonious  tiian  Holy- 
oke, as  it  is  often  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants. 

To  the  dwellers  by  the  sea  and  on  the  plains,  these 
scenes  are  absolutely  a  new  creation,  and  it  is  considered 
a  great  pleasure  to  spend  a  few  days  upon  these  heights. 
The  atmosphere  imparts  a  charming,  blithesome  sensa- 
tion, and  such  pure,  unbreathed  air  is  in  itself  a  luxury. 
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When  body  and  mind  are  weary  with  the  day's  excursion, 
night  at  the  house  brings  repose,  sweet  as  tlie  sleep  of  a 
tired  child  upon  its  mother's  bosom.    And  when 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top," 

tliey  throw  off  their  "  airy  counterpane  "  to  behold  the 
gorgeous  east,  and  see  the  sudden  golden  glory  crown 
the  peaks  at  the  iirst  burst  of  life  over  a  sleeping  w  orld, 
and  look  the  god  of  day,  face  to  face,  as  he  rises  in  his 
greatness  from  his  couch  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  J.  W.  French,  a  native  of  Northampton,  was  the 
enterprising  projector  and  builder  of  the  railroad  and 
Prospect  House,  and  makes  this  airy  home  a  permanent 
residence  for  himself  and  family.  He  has  become  at- 
tached to  the  heights,  and  feels  a  kind  of  home-sickness 
when  away.  When  the  vapors  flood  the  valley  like  a 
silver  lake,  obscuring  every  object  below,  telling  of 
miasma  and  fever,  he  enjoys  uninterrupted  health. 
Though  isolated  from  society,  he  is  not  without  the 
highest  sources  of  enjoyment,  and,  like  the  true  moun- 
taineer, can  laugh  at  tlie  world  and  its  cares.  Nature 
opens  for  him  her  choicest  pages  to  woo  his  solitary 
hours,  and  from  his  rocky  buttress  he  looks  upon  a  world 
wliich  God  has  made  so  wonderful  and  lair.  He  sees  its 
lolly  mountaius  loom  far  away  in  the  distance,  its  land- 
scapes "green  with  spring  and  fresh  with  dews"  \vhile  airs 
"just  wakened  with  mysterious  music,  softly  blow  o\\  the 
young  blossoms  of  the  wood,"  its  waving  iiclds  of  liin  uing 
summer  grain,  its  leafy,  solenm  wootls,  its  sparkling 
Hoods,  its  twilight  shadows,  stretching  longer  and  longer 
across  the  intervening  vales,  and  deepening  upward  till 
the  summits  lose  their  crown  ol"  golden  llghi,  and  night 
comes  down  with  starlit  gloom,  or  moonlight  soli,  casiing 
a  dreamy  mystic  veil  over  mounlain,  valle\ ,  and  sUiNun. 
He  sees  its  gorgeous  autumn  hues,  the  fatal  irinni[>h  ol 
the  perfect  year,  its  sober  realm  of  naked  iields,  wlu  n  the 
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fruits  and  sheaves  are  gathered  in,  its  shades  grow  thin, 
its  paths  piled  up  with  rustling  leaves,  its  pleasant  places 
turn  burial-grounds  for  sere  and  ruined  bloom,  as  the  sun 
sinks  toward  the  frozen  zone.  And  when  the  earth 
sleeps  in  loveliness  beneath  the  snows  of  winter,  and  the 
shivering  twigs  and  rigid  limbs  of  bare  old  trees  sparkle 
with  frost,  he  sits  before  the  crackling  fire,  with  "  wife 
at  his  side  and  children  at  his  knee."  He  hears  the 
bending  forest  creak  beneath  the  raging  storm,  and 
listens  to  the  voices  of  the  winds,  secure  ^vithin  his 
eyrie.  Arid  when  the  reddening  sun  looks  through  his 
frosty  panes,  he  knows  that  far  adown  the  mountain  sides 
in  the  dells,  those  "little  sanctuaries  of  nature,  secluded 
from  storms  by  the  intertwining  branches  of  mossy 
trees,"  where  squirrels  creep  from  out  their  winter  cells, 
and  snowbirds  pick  the  seedy  cone  among  the  green- 
plumed  pines,  the  odorous  Mayflower  lies  imbedded  deep 
in  moss  and  leaves,  awaiting  the  first  call  of  spring. 

But  what  has  been  gained  in  convenience  to  the  excur- 
sionist, has  been  lost  in  wildness  and  rugged  grandeur. 
The  old  road  to  the  mountain-top,  though  steep  and  tire- 
some, was  exceedingly  romantic.  After  a  short  ride 
over  a  rough,  winding  carriage-road,  the  slow,  toilsome 
ascent  began  under  covert  of  the  forest.  The  narrow, 
well-worn  footpath  led  along  the  edge  of  deep  ravines, 
underneath  huge  rocks,  and  trees  that  sent  their  giant 
roots  across  the  way  in  search  of  fastenings.  As  you 
climbed  up,  up,  over  the  beds  of  clink-stone,  the  contin- 
ued slipping  of  your  feet  well  illustrating  the  problem  of 
the  frog  in  the  well,  you  were  reminded  of  a  crumbling, 
half  ruined  granite  staircase,  that  nfight  have  been  built 
for  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  lliese  shades,  whose  wild 
history  is  the  mountain's  secret  "  age,  hiddeu  in  ils  breast." 
Above  you  were  the  overarching  trees,  whose  llultering, 
leafy  robes  shut  out  alike  the  prospect  and  the  sunlight ; 
below  were  dark  chasms  and  precipitous  wooiK  cl  steeps. 
Mosses,  clumps  of  ferns,  and  occasionally  a  se)lilai}  w  ild- 
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flower,  growing  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  enlivened  the 
way, — fit  emblem  of  joys  that  come  unexpectedly  to  us 
while  threading  life's  intricate  path  amid  sorrow,  trial, 
and  disappointment.  The  w^inds  brought  flagrant  odors 
from  the  deeper  solitudes,  and  messages  of  tendcrest  music 
from  the  valley  below.  When,  by  dint  of  short  climbs 
and  frequent  rests,  you  neared  the  top,  and  emerged  from 
the  forest  upon  the  bare,  open  summit  of  wild,  unsubdued 
nature,  you  were  alone  with  the  rocks,  tlie  w  inds,  the 
clouds,  and  the  grand  panoramic  scene  spread  out  before 
you.  The  eye  wandered  over  the  beautiful  and  sublime, 
and  the  soul  bowed  before  the  majesty  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  Then  there  was  no  place  for  rest  or  slielter,  except 
a  shanty,  occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
iuf^s.  It  was  made  of  half  hewn  timber  and  rouifh 
boards,  which  scarcely  excluded  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  through  which  the  wind  whistled  furiously. 
Its  walls  were  literally  covered  with  the  rudely  carved 
names  of  adventurers.  There  were  no  conveniences,  not 
even  a  bench  to  sit  on.  The  pleasures  ot"  sight-seeing, 
and  everything,  were  free,  except  tlie  water,  w  hich  had 
to  be  brought  in  a  pail  from  a  spring  halt'-w  ay  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  was  sold  for  a  few  j^ennies  a  glass. 
But  the  descent  from  the  mountain  was  still  more  dillicult 
and  fatiguing.  To  "hold  back"  one's  sell'  iVum  falling 
headlong,  or  going  at  a  break-neck  jxice,  w  as  a  greater 
task  than  climbing,  to  which  3'our  aching  nmscles  bore 
ample  testimon}^ 

A  drive  through  the  meadows,  sometinu\s  called  a 
young  prairie,"  from  their  extent,  when  clothed  in  the 
exuberance  of  summer  wealth,  is  a  luxury  not  to  be 
forgotten.  The  higliway  is  bordered  with  wild  rust's  and 
shrubbery,  festooned  with  creeping  vines,  co\  ered  w  ith 
numberless  white,  bell-shaped  (lowers.  No  li  nees  ai  e  to 
be  seen,  but  on  either  hand  stretch  the  liehls  ol"  grow  ing 
broom,  rustling  corn,  waving  grain,  tall  grass,  and  s\\  eel- 
scented  clover,  in  one  broad,  rich  expansi'.      lleie  ihe 
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swallow  swims  low  on  level  wing  over  the  bosom  oftlie 
freshest,  sweetest  meadows;  and  the  bobolink,  perched 
on  the  topmost  twdg  of  a  bush,  or  long,  flaunting  reed,  as 
it  rises  or  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  its  merry  song 
of  rich,  tinkling  notes,  "  half  laughing,  half  prattling  in  its 
joy,"  or  sings  upon  the  wing,  as  it  flutters  tremulously 
down  to  feed  on  strawberries  fresh  and  rare. 

"Paradise,"  a  wild,  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  Mill 
River,  full  of  bird-song,  sunshine,  and  fragrance,  is  a 
shady  retreat  in  summer.  The  maple  and  the  locust  re- 
lieve the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreen,  and  bend  lovingly 
over  the  grassy  paths.  A  little  stream  ripples  over  a 
mossy  bed  with  a  sweet,  soothing  sound ;  delicate  mosses 
cover  the  rocks,  and  a  spontaneous  growth  of  bloom- 
ing shrubbery  the  fertile  soil ;  golden-rod,  wind-flowers, 
asters,  and  broad-leaved  ferns  give  a  magic  touch  to  the 
picture.  "  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her." 

This  Eden-like  creation,  with  its  thousand  harps  of 
wind,  forest,  and  water,  has  its  poetical  influence  upon 
the  genius  of  the  inhabitants.  Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child,  a 
writer  of  singular  ability,  now  a  resident  of  New  York 
city,  has  a  cottage  in  the  delightful  suburbs  of  Northamp- 
ton. Covered  with  vines,  and  shaded  by  trees,  it  is  a 
charming  retreat  for  a  lover  of  nature.  x\  road,  bordered 
by  green  turf  and  hedged  with  wild  cherry,  sumach,  and 
barberries,  over  which  tlie  brier  bushes,  grape,  and  ivy 
interlock  in  many  an  impenetrable  thicket,  where  the 
cat-bird  screams  its  note  of  alarm,  or  sings  its  blithe  cava- 
tina,  winds  through  the  place.  The  lirst  of  the  way  is 
skirted  by  fields,  blue  with  wild-flowers,  and  a  stream,  at 
intervals,  is  seen  flashing  among  the  sedges  on  the  border 
of  a  young  wood,  —  the  last,  by  a  dense  thicket  of  hun  el, 
mulberry,  and  wild-honeysuckle,  forming  a  dclighti'ul 
route.  Mr.  C.  was  a  literary  man,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  lived  with  his  books  in  tliat  seclusion  so  favor- 
able to  the  enjoyment  of  studious  men.    One  bright 
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autumn  morning,  husband  officiated  at  the  wedding  of  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  doubtless  preferred  serving  her 
own  lord  to  taking  care  of  the  husband  of  her  absent 
mistress. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Butler,  a  writer  pleas- 
antly known  to  the  readers  of  periodical  literature,  is  also 
seen  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  where  the  great  elms 
throw  their  branches  over  the  way. 

Here  are  still  others,  literary  friends,  those  jewels  in 
society  of  whom  the  heart  never  tires,  unknown  to  fame 
and  regardless  of  the  meed  of  praise,  who  wield  the  pen 
in  retirement,  sketching  life  pictures,  or  taking  hold  of 
those  moral  evils  which  corrupt  society,  exposing  the 
wrongs  and  abuses  practiced  in  the  common  courtesies  of 
life,  and  interwoven  in  its  social  fabric;  whose  appeals  to 
common  sense  and  common  humanity  come  home  to 
every  candid,  thoughtful  reader,  thus  holding  vice  in 
check,  softening  the  asperities  of  life,  and  sending  forth 
healthful  influences  to  bless  the  world.  Like  the  little 
knots  of  stars  that  lie  away  in  the  clear  blue  spaces,  they 
will  shed  a  pure,  mild  radiance  upon  the  earth  when  the 
dazzling  blaze  of  the  comet  has  passed  away.  "  We  are 
often  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  linish  of  pieces  given  to 
the  public  anonymously,  the  writer  known  only  to  the 
publisher  and  a  few  intimates."  There  are  advantages  iji 
writing  under  a  iwdi  dc  plume,  especially  when  we  urge 
forward  some  reform  movement,  or  assail  popular  errors. 
By  this  means  we  hear  our  sentiments  fieely  criticised, 
and  their  real  strength  and  merits  tested,  without  the 
speakers  having  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  author. 


"Trust  not  yourself;  but  your  defects  to  know 
Make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe." 
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LETTER  III. 

Public  Buildings.  —  First  Church.  —  Old  Folks'  Con- 
cert. —  One  Hundredth  Psalm.  —  Characteristic 
Features  of  Northampton.  —  Orthodoxy.  —  J^Ioral 
Aspect  of  the  Field  of  Labor.  —  Foreigners. 

The  public  buildings  are  highly  creditable  to  the  wealth 
and  good  taste  of  the  citizens,  especially  the  model  school- 
house  of  more  recent  date,  which,  in  its  construction  and 
convenience,  is  a  monument  of  their  high  appreciation  of 
our  common  schools.  The  schools  are  graded,  and 
among  the  best  in  the  state.  The  groups  of  blooming 
faces  that  crowd  the  avenues,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  young  students,  with  their  books,  preparing  for  col- 
lege, form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  village,  over  rural  slopes  where 
wdiite  walls  and  green  blinds  of  cottages  appear  amid  or- 
chard foliage,  or  teeming  vegetable  gardens  and  well-filled 
flower-beds,  brings  you  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  — 
a  city  in  itself.  It  overlooks  a  lovely  landscape,  whose 
spirit-like  influence  no  doubt  contributes  much  to  restore 
the  shattered  intellect  and  wasted  health  of  the  unfortu- 
nate inmates.  There  are  three  water-cure  establishments, 
all  delightful  for  situation.  A  bright  stream  flows  through 
the  town,  and  following  the  wild  and  beautiful  crooks  and 
turns  in  the  suburbs,  you  come  upon  thriving  villages, 
where  the  air  vibrates  to  the  click  of  the  hammer,  the 
clatter  of  looms,  and  the  buzz  of  machinery. 

Prominent  among  the  seven  churches  in  the  place  is 
"the  old  church,"  a  large  house  buiU  of  wood,  the  lourth 
occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  first  —  a  log-house  built 
in  1655.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  oklen-lime  architcclure, 
upon  which  we  gaze  with  reverence  as  one  of  the  old 
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landmarks  that  are  fast  passing  away.  Its  clcjck  of 
curious  mechanism,  that  lias  ticked  out  men's  lives,  and 
told  the  midnight  hour  to  airy  solitudes,  occupies  three 
sides  of  the  lower  section  of  the  belfry,  and  still  marks 
the  hours  with  the  utmost  precision,  as  they  go  to  mingle 
their  record  with  the  silent  past.  Above  this  hangs  the 
bell  whose  mellow  chime  lirst  awoke  the  echoes  of  the 
valley  to  Sabbath  holy,  or  rung  out  the  merry  peal  for 
the  weddino-  corteo-e,  or  tolled  slow  for  the  mourned  dead, 
as  they  passed  on  the  funeral  bier  to  be  laid  away  in 
yonder  quiet  cemetery.  The  upper  section  iorms  the 
apex,  upon  which  rests  a  small  iron  spire,  surmounted 
by  a  weathercock.  Here  the  dove  has  found  a  place  to 
rear  her  young,  and  large  flocks  are  seen  Hying  to  the 
lofty  windows,  like  gracious  souls,  seeking  refuge  and 
shelter  in  the  house  of  God.  "  How  amiable  are  thy  tab- 
ernacles, O  Lord  of  hosts  !  " 

This  house  was  erected  by  the  town  in  1812,  when 
there  was  but  one  religious  society,  and  has  the  largest 
audience-room  in  the  place.  It  withstood  the  march  of 
improvement,  and  retained  its  original  linish  tiU  recentl)^ 
the  interior  has  been  modernized  by  a  beauiilul  fresco, 
the  introduction  of  an  organ,  and  corresponding  changes. 
It  has  a  double  row  of  windows,  carved  work  of  knops 
and  flowers  upon  the  high  ceiling  overhead,  large  cush- 
ioned pews,  winding  mahogany  staircase  that  leads  to  the 
high  pulpit,  with  crimson  damask  curtains  and  rich  iiji- 
holstery,  antique  chandelier,  and  high  galleries  widi  a 
large  pew  at  the  farther  end  of  each  against  llie  wall, 
with  B.  M.  on  the  one  door  and  B.  W.  on  tlie  other, 
statiding  out  in  black  relief,  indicating  tliat  they  w  ere  to 
be  occupied  by  tliC  colored  people,  and  the  prt^priety 
of  their  sitting  apart, — recalling  the  anuising  vslory  (■)f 
good  Doctor  P.'s  christening  one  of  their  sable  babes 

Lily  Pink." 

A  concert  of  ancient  sacred  music  was  iriven  in  this 
church  before  any  changes  were  made.    The  old  \illage 
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choir  was  in  its  place  once  more,  in  antique  costume,  and 
sung  Old  Hundred,  Corinth,  Coronation,  Chhia,  and 
Mear,  the  leader  "  pitching  the  tune "  upon  his  little 
sounding-fork,  and  giving  three  beats  as  a  signal  to  com- 
mence. The  venerable  Dr.  A.,  former  president  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  was  in  the  desk.  He,  too,  had  served  his 
generation,  and  was  passing  away;  yet  his  countenance 
was  fresh,  voice  firm,  and  nerves  steady.  Ilis  hair, 
blanched  almost  to  snowy  whiteness,  fell  in  graceful  ring- 
lets over  his  shoulders,  and,  made  lustrous  by  the  full 
blaze  of  light,  when  he  lifted  his  hands  in  prayer,  and 
his  face  kindled  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  he  seemed 
transformed,  and  standing  in  a  ray  of  heavenly  glory. 
We  can  never  forget  the  picture.  The  service  of  God 
brings  length  of  days,  wisdom,  and  honor.  As  the  sing- 
ing progressed,  and  the  walls  re-echoed  the  melodies,  we 
were  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  other  days,  when  the 
choir  was  in  life's  June,  and  governors,  judges,  doctors, 
then  in  their  prime,  graced  tliese  courts,  and  the  house 
was  the  center  of  beauty  and  attraction,  and  myriads  of 
weary  feet  passed  up  the  old  flag-stones,  over  its  thresh- 
olds, with  longings  after  holiness  and  heaven,  and  went 
out  to  return  no  more  forever.  Then,  as  now,  the  sweet 
music  of  the  old  fugues  ebbed  and  flowed  through  its  halls 
in  strains  sublime.  But  alas  for  the  old  music  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  dead  and  gone  ages  !  We  list  in  vain 
for  it  in  divine  worship,  but 

"Back  from  the  misty  realms  of  time, 
Back  from  the  years  agone, 
Faintly  we  catch  tlie  ringing  rhyme, 
And  hear  tlie  melody  and  chime 

Of  the  songs  we  loved  in  the  long  ago." 

And  will  they  not  be  sung  again  in  the  great  reunion  of 
song,  in  those  halls  where  assemblies  never  lueak  up? 

The  singing  of  Old  Hundred  at  the  close  of  thc^  Teach- 
er's Institute,  one  summer  evening,  in  the  tow  n  hall,  hy 
a  large  audience,  was  worth  rememl)ering  a  lifeiinio.  A 
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rich  volume  of  voice  rolled  out  on  the  night  air  from  the 
open  w^indows,  and  was  borne  over  the  village,  a  great 
wave  of  sweetness,  awfulness,  and  majesty. 

These  are  among  the  prominent  features  of  this  ancient 
town  between  1846  and  1858. 

Northampton  is  the  shire  town,  the  provincial  capital 
of  a  rich  farming  county,  and  pre-eminently  a  place  of 
quiet,  aristocratic  seclusion  and  refined  cultivation.  It 
has  carefully  guarded  itself  against  those  corporations 
which  must  necessarily  have  changed  the  aspect  of  its 
patrician  repose.  Its  business  and  commerce,  indispen- 
sable to  its  prosperity  and  the  demands  of  material  life, 
have  been  so  directed  and  controlled  that  quiet  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are 
w^ealthy,  kind,  and  open-hearted  with  their  friends,  and 
maintain  a  high  social  position.  Many  who  have  become 
rich  abroad  come  here  to  enjoy  their  wealth,  and  are  to 
be  met  in  the  "still,  polished  movement  of  a  social  mech- 
anism that  has  little  tJesides  its  own  inertia  to  overcome." 
Among  the  circles  of  elegance  and  comfort  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  families,  who  have  sat  in  the  shade 
of  the  ancestral  elms  bending  over  them,  and  enjoyed 
their  goodly  heritage  generation  after  generation. 

They  have  maintained  the  religious  belief  and  worship 
of  their  fathers,  based  upon  those  great  reformatory 
truths  which  redeem  and  save  the  world,  and  withstood 
those  diverging  tendencies  to  skepticism  and  popular  dog- 
mas so-  common  in  lar";e  communities.  Divested  of  the 
old  Puritanic  primness,  they  are  men  of  lirm  religious 
principle,  and  have  proved  —  whatever  of  sneer  or  con- 
tempt may  have  been  cast  upon  them  —  that  Orthodoxy 
is  not  "a  failure,"  as  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  "a  lib- 
eral Christianity  ; "  that  the  men  "  who  wear  long  and 
sanctimonious  faces  in  church  and  vestry  "  are  the  men 
who  respect  themselves  during  the  week,  and  go  forth  to 
places  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  dignity  and  nobiHly 
of  a  manhood  that  makes  them  preachers  of  righteousness 
10 
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amid  scenes  where  none  can  preach  so  well  or  efTcctively  ; 
men  who  are  not  playing  with  baubles  in  this  lite,  but 
dealing  with  solemn  realities  —  the  souls  and  destinies  of 
men,  and  would  not  barter  the  joys  of  heaven  for  the 
pleasures  of  sinful  indulgence ;  men  wdio,  as  Dr.  Ellis 
said  of  the  Calvinists,  "go  off  on  enterprises  broad  as  the 
earth,  and  lasting  as  eternity."  It  was  slow,  up-hill 
work  to  build  up  a  Baptist  church  w^here  Congregational- 
ism had  so  long  held  the  key-bolt.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
disguised  that  churches,  as  well  as  nations,  often  sufl^er 
from  the  rashness  and  folly  of  their  leaders.  Impatient 
of  success,  and  forgetting  that  the  man  who  stands  com- 
paratively alone,  as  at  the  head  of  a  host,  content  to  do 
his  duty  under  every  form  or  circumstance  of  trial,  gains 
to  himself  the  love  and  respect  of  tiie  community  where 
he  lives,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  among  choice  spirits,  far 
superior  to  many  to  whom  history  has  assigned  the  lau- 
rel, they  plunge  into  unjustiliable  means  to  secure  what 
unremitting  toil  and  patient  endurance  might  have  ac- 
complished. It  is  well  said,  "We  hate  some  persons 
because  we  do  not  know  them,  and  we  will  not  know 
them  because  w^e  hate  them."  Friendships  that  succeed 
such  aversions  are  usually  firm  ;  for  those  quahties  must 
be  sterling  which  could  not  only  gain  our  hearts  but  con- 
quer our  prejudices  in  things  far  more  serious  than  friend- 
sliips.  Thus,  "there  are  truths  which  some  men  despise 
because  they  have  not  examined  them,  and  which  they 
will  not  examine  because  they  despise  them."  As  might 
be  expected,  at  first  they  showed  us  few  civilities ;  but  we 
never  find  fault  because  rich  people  live  in  splendid 
neighborhoods,  and  admit  their  right  to  ride  while  we 
walk.  When  they  became  convinced  that  we  were  going 
to  live  in  earnest,  tliey  gave  us  the  helping  hand,  and 
very  material  aid,  beautifully  illustrating  the  proverb  that 
others  will  help  us  if  we  help  ourselves. 

The  church  was  a  poor,  feeble  band,  composed  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  had  been  struggling  for  an  existence 
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many  years.  Torn  by  dissensions  and  much  depressed, 
it  was  like  a  sickly  plant  that  knew  no  summer,  pale  and 
drooping,  hemmed  in  on  every  side.  Its  life  was  yet  to 
be  developed  under  the  hand  of  the  patient  gardener,  and 
send  forth  beauty  and  fraorance.  But  what  could  induce 
a  man  of  husband's  independent  nature  to  undertake  such 
a  task?  True  self-made  men  are  usuall}^  self-reliant,  and 
their  struggle  with  circumstances  awakens  in  them  a  kind 
of  combative,  resistant  energy,  which  serves  them  well 
when  means  are  scant  and  the  rewards  of  merit  few  ;  but 
in  this  instance  it  required  something  more,  —  even  a 
faith  like  that  of  INIoses,  who  in  obeying  the  command 
of  God  overlooked  all  difficulties  at  the  gracious  promise, 
"  Lo  I  will  meet  thee  at  the  mount."  We  commenced  our 
labors  here  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

We  found  this  field  of  Christian  labor  in  some  respects 
unlike  those  we  had  known  before.  The  poor  were  more 
ignorant,  destitute,  and  degraded  ;  the  rich  more  distant 
and  exclusive  ;  making  the  extremes  of  society  most  dis- 
tinct. It  was  night  in  the  shadow  of  light,  and  life  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Though  the  rich  man  drew  dollars 
from  his  well-filled  pocket-book  to  be  distributed  among 
the  suffering  poor,  it  was  a  dillicult  task  for  the  Christian 
minister  to  disabuse  minds,  embittered  by  poverty  and 
neglect,  of  religious  error,  and  make  them  imderstand 
that  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  the  gospel,  and 
form  one  common  brotherhood;  that  Christian  truth,  with 
its  records  and  promises,  would  better  their  condition  and 
give  them  access  to  the  highest  form  and  rank  of  earthly 
life,  so  long  as  their  obtuse  vision  could  see  only  Pharisee 
and  publican  in  the  churches. 

The  influence  of  those  godly  men,  whose  dust  lay  moul- 
dering in  the  cemetery,  still  lived,  bearing  ni)ble  fruit  and 
fair  flowers,  from  which  we  gained  a  lesson  on  the  magni- 
tude of  our  mission  in  making  the  world  better.  Though 
conscious  of  our  weakness,  we  could  do  our  best,  plant 
and  water  with  all  diligence,  and  wait  in  hope.  The  work 
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of  spring-time  could  not  be  delayed  till  riper  autumn  or 
cold  December. 

We  found,  also,  deeply  rooted  prejudices  against  our 
denomination.  The  opposition  of  the  old  Puritan  church 
and  government,  which  regarded  the  Baptists  as  obnoxious 
to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  was  not  wholly  dead 
along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  in  these  days  of 
religious  toleration  showed  its  old  spirit  of  domination  by 
arrogating  to  itself  "  liberality  and  charity,"  and  attrib- 
uting to  us  "narrowness  and  bigotry."  Law,  order,  edu- 
cation, moral  sentiment,  the  hallowed  influence  of  parents, 
the  refining  atmosphere  of  Christian  society,  and  the  ele- 
vating tendency  of  the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath,  all  con- 
spire to  make  us  very  unlike  what  we  should  be,  brought 
up  under  the  shadow  of  Mahomedanism,  or  the  yet  deeper 
darkness  of  paganism ;  yet  religiously  we  do  not  agree. 
The  Methodists  "shout  aloud  their  praises,"  and  believe 
they  are  the  denomination  to  bring  the  masses  back  to 
God ;  the  Episcopalians  are  strongly  attached  to  their 
own  form  of  worship,  and  "  make  melody  in  their  hearts, 
with  none  but  God  to  hear ;  "  the  Congregationalists  ad- 
here to  their  infant  baptism,  and  believe  it  an  ordinance 
from  heaven  ;  but  the  "particular  views"  of  the  Baptists, 
who  hold  the  entire  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
over  all  formulas  and  standards  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  are  "the  rock"  upon  which  the  other  denom- 
inations "dash  themselves,"  sometimes  almost  with  intol- 
erance, claiming  that  if  the  Church  of  Christ  could  have 
union  in  form  it  would  receive  a  new  and  wonderful 
impetus.  A  lady  in  N.  once  said  to  me,  "There  ought 
never  to  have  been  more  than  one  denomination  in  the 
place."  I  agree  with  her ;  and  there  ought  never  to  have 
been  more  than  one  in  the  world,  —  that  shoukl  have 
borne  the  name  given  to  the  disciples  at  Antioch.  But 
as  there  are  many,  let  us  have  peace,  and  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  —  faith,  humility,  patience,  long-suf- 
fering, forbearing  one  another  in  love,  —  and  such  union 
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as  God  requires  will  come  of  itself  by  and  b}'.  The  church 
is  a  vast  workhouse  for  God.  "  Let  the  love  of  one  cause, 
one  Master,  and  one  work  unite  it."  Let  each  church  be- 
come a  working  force,  and  by  a  division  of  labor  spread 
themselves  over  a  broad  field,  and  so  reach  all  classes  with 
the  healing,  purifying  waters  of  the  gospel,  and  they  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  joyful  harvest  of  souls.  We  have,  at 
best,  hardly  time  for  our  liie-work.  Let  us  not  hinder  each 
other;  rather, 

"  Let  us  shine, 
You  in  your  small  corner, 
I  in  mine." 

The  Irish  had  just  come  into  the  town.  Drawn  thither 
by  the  railroad  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  with 
sunburnt  faces  and  brawny  arms,  they  were  laying  the 
track  along  the  valley,  while  their  shanties  dotted  its  line. 
When  it  was  finished,  they  planted  themselves  in  every 
available  place  in  the  village.  Coming  from  cabins  among 
the  bogs  and  moors  of  their  native  land,  the}^  had  few  or 
no  ideas  of  cleanliness  or  comfort,  and  their  dissolute,  un- 
savory habits  carried  fillh  and  ruin  into  pleasant  places, 
trailing  everything  beaiitifid  under  their  feet.  Tl^ey  were 
regarded  as  a  "plague  spot"  upon  society.  Semi-barbar- 
ous, and  tired  of  the  religious  despotism  of  the  Old  World, 
they  had  thrown  off  all  religion.  Libert}^  to  them  was 
license,  and  law  disregarded  if  it  interfered  witii  llicir  bill 
of  rights.  They  had  their  wakes,  rallies,  drunken  iVoHcs, 
and  fights,  with  a  freedom  hitherto  unknown  to  our  steady- 
pulling  citizens,  not mintling"  where  the  "childers'  "  breatl 
would  come  from  on  the  morrow.  Yet  they  gained  a  foot- 
ing, and  in  a  few  years  built  a  house  of  w(n\ship.  When 
it  was  all  paid  for  except  the  seats,  the  audience  was  kept 
standing  until  the  required  sum  was  secured,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in  the  priest  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  but  to  those  standing  during  the  service  was 
merely  a  falling  back  upon  ancient  custom. 
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Till  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  seats  were 
not  known  in  any  of  the  old  Gothic  structures  in  Catholic 
countries ;  the  ample  stone  floors  were  left  entirely  unen- 
cumbered for  the  priestly  processions.  They  were  first 
introduced  at  the  old  cathedral  in  Glasgow  by  the  "  Kirk 
Sessions,"  to  accommodate  the  tumultuous  throng  that 
persisted  in  gathering  at  public  worship.  But  they  were 
regarded  as  a  deplorable  novelty,  disfiguring  the  holy 
aisles  with  shapeless  blocks  of  unhewn  timber  to  suit  the 
lazy  habits  of  a  degenerate  age,  and  strenuously  opposed. 
In  concession  to  the  intolerant  absurdity  of  the  times,  the 
"  Kirk  Sessions "  passed  a  special  resolution  forbidding 
women  to  sit  upon  the  seats  constructed.  "What  a  gal- 
lant set  of  fellows,"  says  one,  "our  Scotch  forefathers  must 
have  been  !  Only  think  of  our  estimable  grandmothers 
being  indicted  for  the  grievous  misdemeanor  of  resting 
their  tired  limbs,  during  a  two  hours'  homily,  upon  the 
uncushioned  side  of  an  oak  slab  !  " 

But  this  poor,  lowly  class  of  Irish  had  warm  hearts 
beating  beneath  rough  exteriors,  and  tender  memories  of 
their  fatherland  —  to  them  the  land  of  saints  and  heroes, 
Eden's  most  beautiful  counterpart,  and  the  ideal  of  their 
hearts,  whence  they  were  driven  by  fate  to  earn  their 
bread  elsewhere.  They  need  our  sympathy,  patience, 
and  encouragement.  When  placed  under  wliolesome  re- 
straint and  the  refining  influence  of  education,  may  not 
their  hot,  impulsive  natures,  made  more  so  by  tlie  whiskey 
curse  of  their  own  beloved  land,  be  softened,  subdued, 
and  elevated,  and  they,  as  a  people,  become  an  interest- 
ing, useful  portion  of  society? 
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LETTER  IV. 

Our  House  of  Worship.  —  Losing  Caste.  —  The  Dark 
Side.  —  Cottage.  —  Pear-Tree.  —  Tender  Memories.  — 
Beautiful  Scenery.  —  Frost  Work.  —  Serving.  —  Con- 
fined to  my  Corner.  —  Economy. 

Our  house  of  worship,  a  brick  building  of  respectable 
dimensions,  was  in  a  most  forbidding  condition.  It  had 
bare  floors,  naked  pews,  higli  desk  and  galleries,  and  the 
sun  poured  a  flood  of  light  and  heat  through  two  rows  of 
large  open  windows.  Indeed,  it  was  destitute  of  all  those 
comforts  regarded  at  the  present  day  as  necessary  to  give 
attraction  to  the  house  of  God.  The  room  in  the  base- 
ment, where  we  held  our  vestry  meetings,  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  cellar  —  dark,  damp,  gloomy.  Our  singers 
were  a  medley,  our  congregation  small ;  and  how  could 
we  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  when  there  were  better 
accommodations  elsewhere?  Nobody  woukl  come  there 
unless  constrained  by  principle.  INIen  of  means,  profess- 
ing our  faith,  coming  to  the  place,  would  never  stop  to 
think  what  real  service  they  coidd  be  to  a  weak,  strug- 
ghng  church,  and  instead  of  following  the  example  of 
our  Lord,  who  pleased  not  liimself,  they  woukl  turn  away 
and  seek  a  spiritual  home  with  other  denominaLions,  rather 
tlian  lose  caste  by  holding  their  membership  wilh  us.  How 
strangely  Christians  sometimes  throw  away  llicir  inllu- 
ence  and  usefulness,  when  they  remove  from  one  place 
to  another!  If  the  church  of  their  own  denomination  is 
wealthy  and  popular,  they  cheerfully  identify  themselves 
with  it;  but  if  small  and  poor,  they  turn  away  iVoni  its 
sacred  altars,  and  perhaps  eiuleavor  to  conceal  the  lact 
that  they  are  members  of  any  church.  The  path  ot  dut\', 
however  unpleasant,  is  the  jnith  of  safety. 

The  contrast  between  these  gloomy  surrouiuling"s  and 
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our  late  good  new  house  of  worship  was  at  times  painful. 
My  heart  trembled  for  our  success  under  these  depress- 
ing circumstances.  It  was  diilicult  for  faith  to  discern  in 
this  darker  hour  signs  of  the  dawning  preceding  a  morn- 
ing of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  church.  Other  families 
who  sympathized  with  us  came  into  the  place  the  same 
season.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  our  first  work  would 
be  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  meeting-house.  We 
put  up  green  paper  curtains  to  shut  out  the  light  and  heat, 
and  by  various  little  changes  contrived  to  give  it  a  more 
home-like  appearance  until  we  could  gather  our  forces  for 
a  general  improvement. 

We  found  some  of  the  most  active  piety  in  obscurity 
and  poverty.  A  few  faithful,  earnest,  praying  men  and 
women  gathered  around  us,  and,  with  sweet  serenity  and 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  craved  the  blessing 
promised  to  two  or  three  met  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  God 
helped  us  in  numbers  and  gradually  increased  our  finan- 
cial strength.  We  had  a  school  for  the  improvement  of 
our  singing,  which  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  religion. 

In  due  time  we  commenced  the  work  upon  our  house, 
did  what  we  could,  and  then  waited  until  we  were  able  to 
rise  and  lift  again.  Husband  was  "the  man  at  the  wheel" 
in  the  enterprise,  and  collected  funds  from  personal  friends 
abroad  and  wealthy  men  at  home.  The  little  church,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  self-denial  and  appreciation  of  the  object, 
did  nobly  in  contributions  and  putting  their  hands  to  the 
work.  A  thorough  renovation  was  made,  embracing  the 
raising  of  the  floor  so  as  to  lower  the  galleries ;  making 
room  for  a  good  vestry  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
basement ;  the  resetting  of  the  pews,  with  the  addition  of 
several  new  ones;  a  new  platform,  pulpit,  and  damask 
curtains  for  tlie  window,  new  orchestra  ami  organ  har- 
monium ;  furnace,  light  fixtures,  paint,  carpets,  cushions, 
and  other  etceteras  to  put  on  the  linishing  look,  (^lu- 
audience-room,  when  finished,  was  said  to  lie  "  pleasant 
as  a  parlor."    The  outside  ol  the  house  received  a  coat 
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of  white  paint,  green  blinds,  and  a  new  roof.  When  it 
was  ail  done  and  without  a  debt,  what  grateful  emotions 
stirred  our  hearts  that  God  had  crowned  our  labors  with 
success.  Churches  are  never  so  united  and  happy  as 
when  the  great  struggle  for  existence  brings  every  mem- 
ber into  his  place.  This,  to  us  as  a  people,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life.  The  effect  of  external  appearance 
upon  the  human  mind  is  surprising.  No  one  knows  how 
much  he  is  influenced  by  it.  Our  congregation  and  Sab- 
bath school  increased.  The  house  has  been  improved 
twice  since,  and  enlarged,  receiving  the  addition  of  a 
new  vestibule,  tower,  and  bell. 

Our  home,  called  "Rose  Cottage,"  stood  close  under 
the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
whose  shadow,  in  a  hot,  sultry,  summer  day  was  like  the 
"shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  It  was 
planned  and  built  according  to  our  ideas  of  convenience 
the  first  year  of  our  residence  in  N  ,  and  very  pleas- 
ant to  us.  How  congenial  to  the  heart  to  see  the 
very  restful  word  "  mine "  written  in  capitals  on  the 
walls  of  home  1  Located  on  the  east  side  of  a  gentle 
declivity,  it  aflbrded  a  fine  view,  not  only  of  our  own  but 
of  the  neighboring  villages.  Its  front  was  encircled  by 
terraces,  walks,  flower-beds,  shrubbery,  trees,  and  a 
green  slope  which  descended  to  a  little  footpath,  leading 
over  a  high  arched  bridge  that  crossed  the  stream  below. 
Beyotid  it  lay  our  garden,  and  a  grove  of  flowering 
locust  (acacia),  which  in  sunimer  filled  the  night  air 
with  sweetness,  and  the  fragrant  breezes  brought  a  sound, 
swelling  along  the  valley  like  the  singing  of  the  sea,  into 
our  silent  rooms.  In  the  rear  was  our  neiohbor"s  uar- 
den,  and  fruit-trees,  among  which  was  a  veneriilile  sugar- 
pear,  more  than  a  century  old,  its  topmost  bt)UL;hs  rising- 
above  the  high  roof  of  our  cottage.  When  co\  ereil  willi 
ripe,  yellow  j)ears,  —  the  sweetest  and  best  I  ever  tasted, — 
nothing  could  be  more  altraclive. 

I  remember  tlie  man  wifli  sunburnt  lace  and  silvered 
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locks,  who  after  an  absence  of  years  visited  the  place, 
and  sought  the  old  tree  in  time  of  its  ripe  fruit,  "  to  see  if 
the  pears  tasted  as  they  did  when  he  was  a  boy."  Oh, 
these  young  appetites !  Who  does  not  remember  the 
keen  relish  with  which  he  ate  the  golden-sweets,  and  ripe, 
red  apples  that  lay  like  glowing  coals  among  the  fallen 
leaves  in  the  orchard  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the  deli- 
cious pies,  puddings,  and  other  "goodies"  prepared  by  a 
loving  mother's  hand?  Will  anything  ever  taste  like  it 
again?  Ah,  that  magic  word,  mother!  How  it  brings 
back  the  vanished  years  ;  that  face,  long  since  turned  to 
dust,  rises  before  you  and  smiles  upon  you ;  and  that 
voice,  hushed  in  death,  falls  upon  your  ear  "in  accents 
of  love,  warning,  or  reproof."  You  are  an  artless  child 
again,  kneeling  at  her  side,  and  feel  her  soft  hand  upon 
your  head ;  perchance  a  tear  drops  upon  your  upturned 
face,  as  you  whisper  once  more,  "Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven,"  and  receive  her  good-night  kiss.  But  she 
has  joined  the  innumerable  company  up  yonder,  and  the 
prayer  taught  by  her  in  the  still  evening  hour,  so  inex- 
pressibly touching,  breathed  from  the  rosy  lips  of  child- 
hood, will  go  with  her  child  through  long  years,  may  be 
of  sin  and  temptation,  to  be  revived  in  the  soul  at  last,  a 
miracle  of  grace,  preparing  it  for  a  life  to  come.  Only  a 
mother's  heart  can  take  the  child  to  itself  with  the  lirst 
stain  of  wrong  upon  it.  How  beautiful  her  love  when 
blended  with  piety  !  What  would  the  world  be  without 
it?    Mothers,  teach  your  children  to  pray. 

"I  would  not  be  a  child  again, 
Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  not  I  ; 
And  yet  I  love  to  think  it  o'er, 
And  live  the  days  gone  by." 

Our  cottage  was  a  lovely  spot  in  which  to 

"Wind  the  robes  of  ideality 
About  the  bareness  of  your  life,  and  hang 
Comforting  curtains,  knit  of  fancy's  yarn. 
Nightly  between  you  and  the  frosty  world." 

i  r 
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We  had  the  wild  and  beautiful  play  of  cloud  and 
storm  and  sunshine,  the  clear-cut  profile  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  with  the  minuter  beauty  of  the  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite tracery  of  the  tree-tops  relieved  against  the  sky, 
often  belted  with  gold  around  the  western  horizon  at  sun- 
set;  and  the  magnificent  view  of  the  scenery  along  the 
valley,  with  its  ever-changing  hues,  the  distances  sottening 
and  toning  the  landscape  till  it  resembled  some  rare  en- 
graving. When  we  arose  at  four,  cold  winter  mornings, 
under  the"  glory  of  the  full,  round  moon,  the  window- 
panes  were  miracles  of  the  daintiest  roses,  shrubbery, 
snowy  forests,  and  frost-work  scenery  in  every  wild  de- 
vice, which  glittered  and  flashed  like  thousands  of  dia- 
monds in  its  light.  Our  garden  sometimes  pictured  to 
our  dazzled  eyes  in  full  reality  Aladdin's  wondrous  gar- 
den of  gems  in  the  Arabian  tale.  There  had  been  no 
fall  of  sleet  or  snow,  but  the  crystallized  atoms,  formed 
of  the  vapors  of  the  night,  and  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, had  attached  themselves  to  every  bush,  shrub, 
clinging  vine,  and  crisp  stalk  of  the  flower-garden  that 
peered  above  the  snow,  in  a  kind  of  "  frosty  elllorescence 
of  the  most  delicate  snow-crystals,  in  myriads  of  lantastic 
figures,  such  as  the  frost-spirits  alone  could  make,  giving 
them  a  "feathery  appearance,"  and  producing  a  scene  of 
marvelous  beauty.  The  shade-trees  and  loi'iy  elms  that 
lined  the  street  were  wreathed,  and  the  entire  village  and 
landscape  around  transformed  with  the  delicate  creation. 
When  the  golden  dawn  broke  over  the  nu)iint<iins  that, 
like  hoary  sentinels,  guarded  the  enchantetl  ground,  roof, 
turret,  and  spire  loomed  darkly  up  in  the  soil  light,  and 
white  wreaths  of  smoke  curled  up  froni  the  chimneys, 
greatly  heightening  the  beaut}-  of  the  scene.  The  early 
morning  air  was  still  lilled  with  the  spicuhe  of  iee  that 
had  wroufjht  such  marvels  durino"  the  ni^ht.  The  rising 
sun,  as  it  crept  higher  and  higher,  changed  the  scene  to 
dazzling  brightness,  and  powilered  the  royal  ermine  of 
mother  earth  with  jewels.    Hut  soon  each  cr\>iaUi/ed 
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atom  loosed  its  hold,  and  dropped  silently  down  in  the 
still  air,  and  our  fairy-land  vanished  in  a  dissolving  view. 

"Lo,  what  wonders  the  night  hath  wrought, 
Born  of  the  soft  and  slumberous  snow  ; 
Gradual,  silent,  slowly  wrought, 
Even  as  an  artist,  thought  by  thought. 
Writes  expression  on  lip  and  brow." 

Our  home  w^as  a  kind  of  nucleus  around  which  our  people 
gathered,  and  we  endeavored  to  make  it  "  a  little  realm  of 
home-like  sunshine  "  for  all,  from  the  most  timid  3'outh  to 
decrepit  old  age.  Especially  on  Sundays  was  it  a  place 
of  rest  for  the  weak  and  weary  ;  those  who  needed  refresh- 
ment and  could  not  well  do  without  it ;  just  such  a  place 
as  every  feeble  church  needs,  a  heart  to  send  out  kindly 
influences  through  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  body.  Oh, 
the  weary  days  and  long  hours  of  labor  it  cost,  after  the 
sunlight  had  faded  from  the  hills,  and  the  stars  came  out 
in  the  sky,  but  it  threw  a  silken  cord  around  society  which 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Besides,  the  place  was 
ahvays  full  of  visitors  ;  if  our  table  was  free  from  guests  at 
one  meal,  it  was  liable  to  be  full  at  the  next,  and  our  little 
dining-room  was  often  converted  into  a  charming  place  by 
the  rich,  profitable  talk  of  the  eminently  pious,  and  the  light 
that  always  plays  around  the  intellectual  horizon  of  distin- 
guished minds,  as,  eager  with  pleased  attention  and  good- 
humored  irony,  they  turn  to  exchange  glances  over  some 
pithier  thought  or  keener  Hashes  of  wit.  Though  I  en- 
joyed in  an  eminent  degree  the  "  feast  and  flow  of  the 
soul,"  yet  with  my  sensitive  nature  it  was  dillicult  to  heed 
the  divine  injunction.  I  had  a  perpetual  dread  lest  I  should 
be  unequal  to  the  tasks  of  the  morrow,  and  sleep  often 
fled  before  its  coming  cares.  How  could  I  bestow  upon 
society  those  little  delicate  attentions  so  necessary  to  (.)ur 
mutual  interest?  llow^  could  1  meet  my  household  tluties  — 
for  I  was  my  own  servant  —  and  how  could  1  attend  to 
the  wants  of  my  family  in  mending,  making  new  gar- 
ments out  of  old  ones,  —  this  was  a  problem  tlaily  to  be 
worked  out.    There  was  no  time  for  recreation  or  slutl}  , 
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or  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of  heart  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
of  the  place  beyond  that  which  bounded  our  home  vision. 
It  required  much  fortitude  and  strength  of  purpose  to 
meet  the  duties  of  hfe,  much  faith  in  divine  Providence 
to  subdue  the  risings  of  the  soul. 

But  the  question  paramount  tu  all  others  was,  how  with 
our  limited  means  could  we  keep  "  oil  in  the  cruse,  and 
the  handful  of  meal  in  the  barrel*"?  Simply  by  econo- 
mizing in  those  things  intrusted  to  our  care  ;  by  gather- 
ing up  the  fragments  and  making  the  most  of  ever}'tliing. 
A  man  is  enabled  to  serve  others  in  proportion  as  he 
guards  against  waste.  We  can  do  much  with  the  littles. 
Economy  is  enjoined  upon  us  as  a  moral  obligation,  for 
high  spiritual  ends. 

During  these  years  of  toil,  individuals  who  looked  into 
my  housekeeping  not  unfrequently  remarked,  "Oh,  it  is 
pleasant  here  ;  everything  has  such  an  orderly,  put-away 
look  ;  your  work  must  be  very  easy  ;  you  can  have  but 
little  to  do,  and  go  on  a  visit  whenever  you  choose." 
As  if,  in  fancy's  untried  hands,  those  comforts  wliich 
make  home  the  one  green  spot  in  tlie  desert  of  life,  bless- 
ing and  being  blessed  by  all  who  breathe  its  atmosphere, 
were  the  result  of  magic,  instead  of  constant  care  and 
labor  !  Let  those  who  imagine  ministers'  wives  have  an 
easy  task,  especially  in  tlie  coimlry,  meet  their  labors  and 
responsibilities,  even  for  one  year,  and  if  they  are  faith- 
ful and  true  to  their  trust,  they  will  lind  little  leisure  or 
time  for  visilini'-,  or  beino-  Uie  leaders  of  fashion,  as  is 
sometimes  gravely  charged  upon  them.  We  learned  to 
work,  to  watch  and  wait.  These  days  of  toil  and  hard- 
ship, like  dark  waters  flowing  in  a  thousand  dillerent 
channels,  prepared  the  soil  to  bring  forth  fresh  flowers  to 
brighten  in  the  sunshine  that  ever  falls  along  the  path  of 
duty.    They  are  among  our  happier  days. 

"O  brother  man,  fold  to  the  heart  thy  brother; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there. 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer." 

I. 
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LETTER  V. 

Our  Children  at  Home.  —  Alone  with  Vanished  Years. 
The  Little  One  that  never  wandered.  —  Changes.  — 
Death  in  our  Ranks. 

"  Something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  Hying  feet, 
And  will  never  come  again." 

Here  our  children  spent  their  merry  spring-time,  and 
walked  amid  life's  young  roses,  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  thorns  that  lurked  among  their  leaves,  sweet  days 
of  innocence  and  sunshine.  They  had  not  yet  learned 
the  bitter  lesson,  that  life,  as  we  meet  in  daily  contact 
with  humanity,  is  hollow,  treacherous,  and  deceitful. 
How  vainly  they  imagined  the  scene  would  never  change, 
and  fondly  looked  from  their  childhood's  home  to  some 
bright  oasis,  some  golden  period  in  the  coming  future, 
little  dreaming  "  that  stern  realit}^  would  cast  the  beauti- 
ful bud  of  hope  back  on  the  heart's  shrine  to  wither." 
Blessed,  yea,  thrice  blessed  is  that  season  of  life,  when 
the  silver  laugh  rings  through  the  halls  by  day,  and  the 
deep  sleep  of  quietude  rests  upon  the  brow  of  innocence 
at  night.  Ambition,  envy,  avarice,  the  clamor  of  unsat- 
isfied desire,  the  care  and  conflict  of  life,  invade  not 
their  couch,  and  the  restless,  surging  tide  of  human  events 
sweeps  harmless  by. 

Our  daughter  was  the  child  at  home,  a  constant  com- 
panion of  her  little  brother,  exercising  ahiiost  maternal 
care  and  tenderness  over  him,  participating  in  his  anuise- 
ments,  and  remarkably  fitted  by  lior  quiet,  patient  spirit 
to  soften  and  mould  his  boy  nature.  At  the  age  of  seven 
she  began  her  tasks  at  school.  Children  are  usually  put 
to  study  quite  too  young.  Every  child  should  be  a  child 
at  home,  and  become  physically  strong  betbre  the  burden 
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of  study  is  pressed  upon  its  tender  susceptibilities.  It 
will  learn  more  rapidly  ;  and  then  it  should  not  have  too 
many  studies  at  a  time.  Parents  remember  this.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  divine  grace  placed  its  seal  upon  her  heart, 
which  gave  new  lustre  to  her  hitherto  beautiful  traits  of 
character.  She  was  baptized,  and  became  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church.  Besides  the  common  branches 
of  learning,  she  studied  Latin,  French,  music,  and  took 
her  first  lessons  in  Greek  ;  and  should  I  say  how  well  she 
performed  her  part  at  the  last  school  exhibition  in  w  hich 
she  participated,  when  she  was  crowned  queen  of  the 
flowers,  and  received  the  homage  of  her  subjects,  no 
doubt  you  would  say  it  wore  too  much  of  the  rose-tint  of 
maternal  affection. 

At  seventeen  she  became  assistant  teacher  in  the  school, 
w^here  she  had  been  educated.  During  all  this  time, 
when  released  from  study,  she  was  "the  angel  in  the 
house,"  working  with  little  busy  hands,  from  liHal  love 
and  duty;  and  when  she  reached  Avomanhood,  she  had 
acquired  a  self-reliance  that  made  her  worth  a  dozen  of 
those  misses  who  frittered  away  their  young  being  with- 
out any  useful  employment.  Oh,  the  nobility  of  labor  1 
Let  those  who  sneer  at  it,  look  at  its  trophies  wherever 
art,  science,  civilization,  and  humanity  are  known T  and 
think  how  ignoble  is  a  dependent  life.  If  we  ^\•ould  luive 
powerful  minds,  we  must  think  ;  if  we  would  have  faith- 
ful hearts,  we  must  love  ;  if  we  would  have  strong  mus- 
cles, we  must  labor. 

Here  our  son  wore  his  little  round-about  and  great 
turn-over  collar  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  \\  hiltled, 
played,  fished,  and  printed  his  lirst  letters  in  a  boy's 
clumsy  hand  to  his  young  companion,  whose  I'riendship 
he  thought  would  last  forever,  but  who,  like  the  boy- 
hood's home,  has  changed  or  passed  away.  Here,  lot), 
the  little  ^uits  of  gray  were  quite  outgrown,  and  ilie  dan- 
gers, hardships,  and  preparatory  lasks  of  school-boy  life 
were  exchanged  for  the  trials  and  struggles  of  a  college 
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Student,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  cool 
and  self-possessed  in  the  school  exhibitions,  and  aimed  at 
"  excelsior." 

However  trivial  these  things  may  seem,  they  are  the 
green  spot  in  many  a  faithful,  loving  mother's  heart. 
And  when  silence  reigns  at  her  hearthstone,  and  she  sits 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  spring  "  beyond  the  march  of 
years,  there  drifts  through  the  valley  of  dreams  her  little 
ones  "  kneeling  white-robed  for  their  rest,"  and  lifting 
their  dimpled  hands  to  pray  the  Lord  their  souls  to  keep, 
or  listening  to  tender  words,  preparing  them  to  resist 
temptation,  and  meet  the  foes  that  gather  on  the  battle- 
field of  life.  Memory  brings,  too,  the  soft,  azure  eyes, 
the  tear,  and  the  sinless  brow  of  those  laid  away  under 
the  violets  or  under  the  snow,  and  she  sees  what  her 
bounded  view  deemed  evil  was  future  good,  and  thanks 
God  that  they  are  safe,  walking  in  robes  of  light.  And 
if  any  of  her  little  flock  have  strayed  from  virtue's  path, 
her  head  drops  low  in  agonizing  thought,  for  a  mother's 
love  lives  on  when  the  feast  of  innocence  is  over,  and 
gathers  food  from  the  crumbs  of  a  table  never  to  be  spread 
again,  from  the  loving  3^ears  of  childhood,  the  proud  aims 
and  high  resolves  of  youth,  so  full  of  promise,  so  noble, 
and  '^o  good,  and  she  lifts  her  burdened,  bleeding  heart 
in  prayer  to  the  Great  Shepherd  of  souls,  to  bring  them 
back  to  pardon,  peace,  and  a  home  in  heaven  at  last. 

Few  realize  their  responsibility  as  parents.  The  tender 
babe  is  laid  in  its  mother's  arms, all  susceptible,  and  pliant 
as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  moulder.  She  receives  its 
first  smile,  its  lirst  caress,  its  first  look  of  love,  and  listens 
with  delight  to  its  innocent  prattle,  and  the  music  of  its 
little  feet.  She  "rocks  and  cradles  it  as  something  holy," 
and  cares  for  it  with  all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature. 
Reared  under  wholesome  discipline,  the  young  life  is 
worthy  the  sweetness  of  a  mother's  love.  It  gOL\s  out  from 
the  sheltering  precincts  of  home  "  with  a  heart  solt  and 
unworn,  and  open  to  questionings  of  God"  and  heaven. 
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"  But  harsh  hands  seize  it,  fierce  goblin  lineaments  are 
impressed  upon  it,  and  the  tender  weeping  child  is  made 
a  callous,  heartless  man;  the  all-believing  child,  the 
sneering  skeptic  ;  the  modest  and  beautiful,  the  shameless 
and  abandoned;  —  and  this  is  what  the  world  d(jes  for 
the  little  one."  When  the  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth, 
"  harsh  human  beings  stood  between  him  and  those  little 
ones  who  sought  to  come  unto  him,  forbidding  their  ap- 
proach." "Ah  !  has  it  not  been  always  so?  Do  not  even 
we,  with  our  hard  and  unsubdued  feelings,  our  unscrip- 
tural,  worldly  habits  and  maxims,  stand  like  a  dark  screen 
between  our  child  and  its  Saviour?"  Oh  mother!  draw 
thy  little  one  to  thy  bosom,  and  read  in  its  clear,  trust- 
ing eye  a  lesson  of  that  faith  which  unlocks  heaven,  and 
go  to  Him  who  said,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,"  and  lift  thy  heart  in  prayer  for  courage  to  meet  thy 
task,  and  pray  on  until  thy  child  is  sealed  for  that  home 
where  no  child  ever  goes  away. 

"  Childhood  can  never  die  ; 
Wrecks  of  the  past 
Float  o'er  the  memory 
Even  to  the  last." 

Here  not  only  gold  and  purple,  but  our  first  sable 
threads  were  woven  into  the  tissue  of  life.  After  we  had 
occupied  our  cottage  a  few  years,  a  little  wax-like  cherub 
face  was  added  to  our  family  circle.  Jt  came  to  us  in  the 
beautiful  month  of  June,  when  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  roses,  and  the  whippoorwill  sung  its  nightly 
cavatina  in  the  grove  below  us.  It  had  soft,  golden  curls, 
;ukI  those  clear,  blue,  innocent,  unworldly  eyes,  that  al- 
ways seem  looking  away  beyond  the  earth.  With  that 
seeming  garb  of  holiness,  which  olt  is  cast  around  a  little 
child,  it  was  called  "the  "  angel  babe."  When  the  ilowers 
bloomed  again,  the  wee  thing  had  become  strong  enough 
to  creep- to  the  open  door,  "sweet  with  roses,  ami  ct)ol 
with  shade,"  antl  holding  up  its  little  hands  towards  the 
blossoms,  cooing  its  tender  speech,  antl  looking  wisiinlly 
1 1 
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out  into  the  wonderful  world  of  things,  it  seemed  like 
a  bird  poised  with  half-open  wing,  just  ready  to  take 
its  flight.  And  while  creeping,  creeping  over  the  floor, 
a  pair  of  gray  summer  birds  used  to  come  hopping  in, 
and  make  themselves  quite  at  home  in  its  presence.  At 
such  times  it  would  sit  perfectly  quiet,  and  watch  the 
strange  visitors  with  baby  wonder.  At  length  they  be- 
came so  tame,  there  seemed  a  kind  of  aOinity  between 
them,  the  birds  flying  over  its  head  as  they  passed  out  at 
the  opposite  door.  Its  presence  also  attracted  rosy  faces 
and  sunny  eyes  to  our  home,  and  its  hands  were  often 
filled  with  bits  of  coin,  flowers,  and  choice  things.  For 
who  ever  saw  a  baby  without  a  kingdom,  or  whoever 
replied  to  the  homage  and  caresses  ot'  their  subjects  with 
so  much  grace  and  significance?  These  little  ones,  in 
the  dew  and  simplicity  of  childhood  are  irresistible,  and 
their  guileless  love  often  unlocks  the  heart  of  worldliness 
to  a  new  and  higher  life.  JMore  than  a  year  the  gentle 
cooing  voice  was  heard  at  our  fireside,  and  then  death 
looked  into  its  beautiful  eyes,  and  they  closed  forever  ! 

We  robed  it  in  white,  folded  the  tiny  hands  on  its 
breast,  placed  the  tender  feet,  untried  upon  the  border 
of  life's  mysterious  land,  in  quiet  rest,  cut  a  curl  from 
its  hair,  to  bring  back  its  shadowy  presence  from  the 
relentless  past,  to  be  looked  at  when  the  "bright  yellow 
locks"  were  put  away,  '^out  of  reach,  be3'ond  kiss,  in  the 
clay,"  and  laid  it  in  a  simple  black  velvet  coflin,  never 
more  to  rest  upon  a  mother's  bosom.  The  \'illage  girls 
brought  wreaths  and  white  flowers  to  adorn  it  for  the 
grave.  How  very  beautiful  it  looked  in  its  shroud  of 
pure  white  muslin,  sprinkled  with  love's  oilerings  !  W'hen 
the  Sabbath  came,  that  day  of  all  the  week  the  best,  we 
carried  it  from  our  home  of  love,  wiUi  sorrowing  hearts, 
to  meet  our  dear  jieoj)le  in  the  house  of  (jod,  and  listen 
to  the  living  preacher  from  the  solenni  words  ot"  the  mon- 
arch mourner  of  old:  "1  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not 
retiu'n  to  me."    After  the  impressive  services  were  over, 
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we  bore  it  away  to  rest  in  our  quiet  cemetery,  where 
angels  watch  the  soft  repose. 

When  the  first  darkness  glooms,  and  the  rain  falls  upon 
the  turf-made  dwelling  of  a  little  child,  how  tlie  lieart 
instinctively  cliills  and  yearns  over  its  being  out  in  tlie 
cold  !  We  planted  violets  and  myrtle  upon  its  grave  to 
make  it  the  abiding  place  of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  remem- 
bering the  w^ords  of  Ilim  who  said,  He  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  All  that 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come 
forth.  We  had  often  tried  to  comfort  bereaved,  stricken 
spirits  with  the  s\\'eet  promises  of  the  gospel,  but  did  not 
know  before  how  dark  a  shadow  a  little  coilin  left  behind. 
It  rested  like  a  pall  upon  our  pleasant  home.  The  chair 
and  crib  and  little  half-worn  shoes,  sad  mementos  of  tlie 
occupant,  were  put  away.  Our  bird  visitors  disappeared; 
weeks  and  months  of  desolation  followed.  There  was  no 
more  summer  for  us  ;  we  instinctively  retired  from  the 
cheerful  sunlight  and  the  bright  sky  so  serenely  beautifid. 
The  air  was  full  of  music  ;  but  we  heard  only  requiems, 
and  soon  the  days  were  made  more  melancholy  b}'  the 
leading  of  summer  beauties  and  the  moaning  of  autumn 
Avinds.  Earth  had  lost  its  attraction.  This  was  our  lirst 
great  sorrows  and  too  sacred  to  be  intruded  u})on.  \\^e 
did  not  wish  to  be  comforted.  We  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death  and  let  our  thoughts 
dwell  with  the  loved  one  in  the  silent  land.  Con.solation 
indiscreetly  pressed  iq")on  us  when  we  are  siillering  under 
aflliction  onl\'  serves  to  increase  our  pain  and  rentier  our 
grief  more  poignant.  But  it  made  heaven  a  realit\  ,  and 
brought  it  very  near,  even  at  the  door,  and  ga\  e  it  new 
attractions,  for  a  child  angel  dwelt  there  who  was  irre- 
sistibly drawing  us  to  its  blest  abodes.  When  our  dar- 
ling was  alive  I  had  often  wished  it  might  always  be  my 
own  beautiful  babi',  all  innocent  and  pure  ;  and  I  have 
had  my  wish,  for  the  dead  never  grow  old.  Our  bereave- 
ment drew  around  us  a  class  of  friends  we  had  nut  known 
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before  —  persons  clothed  in  mourning,  who  had  been 
bereft  of  their  household  jewels  ;  and  it  made  us  better 
Christians,  better  members  of  society,  opening  in  our 
hearts  a  fountain  of  sympathy  for  poor  sorrowing  human- 
ity, and  brought  to  us,  as  we  became  more  calm  and 
trustful,  a  far  deeper  though  more  sober  joy  than  we  had 
before  experienced.  Thus  when  we  think  we  have  a 
comfortable  settlement,  God  often  makes  it  the  place  of 
our  distress,  to  wean  us  from,  the  world  and  excite  in  us 
more  earnest  desires  for  heaven. 

"With  seeking  hearts,  we  still  grope  on 
Where  dropt  our  jewel  in  the  dust ; 
The  gazing  crowd  have  long  since  gone, 
But  still  we  seek  with  lonely  trust, 
O  little  child  with  radiant  eyes  I  " 

While  our  work  had  been  going  on,  some  of  the  con- 
stituent members  of  the  church,  veterans  who  had  borne 
the  cross  through  its  years  of  poverty  and  darkness,  and 
were  so  poor  themselves  that,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "no  man  laid  their  death  to  heart,"  loosed  their  grasp 
of  the  standard  and  went  to  join  the  church  triumphant. 
Other  changes  soon  followed.  Our  two  deacons,  natural 
brothers,  an  Aaron  and  a  Hur  to  their  pastor,  wdio  with 
their  families  had  shared  all  our  labors  in  retitting  the 
house,  left  soon  after  it  was  finished,  to  seek  their  Ibr- 
tunes  in  the  West. 

•  A  young,  earnest  Christian  brother,  a  business  man  of 
unblemished  character,  who  looked  after  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  church,  and  promised  much  in  his  gen- 
eration, occupied  a  seat  to  my  right  at  church,  with  his 
wife  and  two  young  daughters  —  a  charming  family  group. 
He  had  finished  for  liimself  a  j)leasant  home,  anil  was 
just  beginning  to  look  about  him  with  conhdence  in  his 
resources  and  prospects.  The  younger  child  was  antici- 
pating with  bright  dreams  the  anniversary  of  her  tenth 
year,  which  she  wislied  to  celebrate  with  her  playmates 
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in  a  party  at  home,  and  be  dressed  in  white,  "the  pretty 
queen"  of  the  occasion.  Buoyant  and  impulsive,  there 
was  no  look  of  death  about  the  glowing  cheek  or  smiling 
mouth  ;  but  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  love  a  change  was 
coming  over  the  warm  young  heart.  As  if  inspired  to 
higher  aims  by  some  unseen  influence,  she  grew  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  womanly  in  her  ways,  even  be3'ond  her 
years.  The  fair  flower  of  the  morning  seemed  turning  its 
face  toward  another  clime.  On  the  expected  birthday  it 
lay  blighted  by  the  frost  of  death,  and  those  playmates 
stood  around  the  coflin  in  childish  grief  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  dust  in  its  shroud.  Her  bright  spirit  had  gone 
to  bloom  evermore  in  the  paradise  of  God.  The  father 
soon  followed.  His  ardent  nature  clung  to  lite  with  a 
tenacity  seldom  witnessed.  To  leave  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  his  child,  home,  and  church,  and  yield  up  a  life 
of  usefulness  in  manhood's  prime,  cost  him  a  bitter  strug- 
gle. Temptation  and  fear  assailed  him.  At  length  the 
sunlight  of  God's  approving  smile  gladdened  his  heart. 
Faith  took  hold  of  his  precious  promises,  and  with  that 
peace  which  is  the  benediction  of  a  Father's  love,  the 
spirit  joyfully  passed  from  its  earthly  habitation  into  the 
presence  chamber  of  the  King  of  kings.  Our  tears  fell 
fast  as  we  laid  him  in  his  lowly  bed  beside  the  sleeping 
dust  of  his  child.  After  his  burial,  his  widow  and  the 
remaining  sweet  "faire"  child  came  in  their  sable  attire 
lo. occupy  their  old  seat  in  the  sanctuary  ;  but  their  pres- 
ence was  a  time  for  memory  and  tears.  Long  and  sadly 
we  missed  him  in  all  the  varied  ^^'alks  ot"  life;  and  }'et 
there  were  more  fruits  to  be  gathered  in. 

A  lady  with  her  husband  and  live  pretty  daughters,  the 
eldest  still  in  her  teens,  occupied  a  seat  directly  in  front 
of  ours.    They  were  constant  attendants  di\  ine  w  or- 

ship, and  she  with  her  husband,  on  a  proi'ession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ,  came  into  the  church  by  baptism  during 
one  of  its  revivals.  The  daughters  grew  to  w  t)nKinhooil, 
and  married  bright,  intelligent  conqKuiions,  who  lonnd 
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their  way  to  the  cities,  where  success  rewarded  their  hibors. 
One,  a  talented  man,  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  edited  the  leading  paper  of  an  evangelical  de- 
nomination. Another  became  a  prominent  Sunday-school 
manager,  and  a  valuable  journalist  correspondent  in  his 
travels  at  home  and  abroad.  And  later,  a  third  held  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  Union  army.  We  removed  to  the 
place  the  same  spring,  and  there  we  sat  with  our  families 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  till  the  eleventh  winter,  when  one 
morning  I  missed  her  from  her  accustomed  seat.  The 
next,  the  devoted  wife  and  mother,  had  sunk,  a  weary  suf- 
ferer, into  the  mystic  deeps  of  death,  and  her  heavenly 
Sabbath  with  its  eternal  scenes  had  begun.  The  days 
of  mourning  followed.  That  dear  home  w^as  broken  up. 
There  was  neither  wife  nor  child  to  break  its  solitude. 
The  echo  of  light  feet,  the  music  and  blithe  voices,  the 
bridals  and  the  funeral  tread,  had  passed  away.  Then 
the  husband  came  in  his  desolation  and  sat  there  alone, 
reminding  us  of  a  tree  bereft  of  its  foliage,  tossed  and 
riven,  holding  up  its  naked  arms  toward  the  green  pas- 
tures of  eternal  rest. 

There  were  four  aged  members  of  the  church  who 
usually  took  refreshment  with  us  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice. The  husbands  had  seen  more  than  fourscore  years, 
and  were  only  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  their  wives 
among  life's  deepening  shadows.  Time  had  ploughed 
deep  furrows  in  their  faces,  and  their  bent  forms,  and 
brown,  toil-worn  hands,  told  the  burdens  that  had  rested 
upon  them.  One  of  them,  a  kind,  generous-hcartctl 
brother,  from  love  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  contributed  his 
mite,  for  he  was  unable  to  give  much,  for  its  support. 
His  aged  companion,  also,  had  denied  herseh"  the  use  of 
tea  for  twenty  years,  that  she  might  add  her  dolhir  annu- 
ally to  its  funds.  They  lived  four  miles  away  ;  but  each 
returning  Sabbath  usually  brouglit  them  to  ilie  house  of 
God.    They  occu[)ietl  a  seat  in  iVout  of  the  desk,  and  dc- 
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voutly  listened  to  the  precious  gospel  message,  their  thin, 
upturned  faces,  radiant  with  love  and  peace,  always  en- 
couraging and  inspiring  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  They 
saw  so  many  special  mercies  in  Providence,  and  were  so 
grateful  for  every  little  attention,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  wait 
upon  them.  The  old  gentleman  used  to  say  he  lotted  as 
much  upon  eating  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  at  our  table 
as  he  ever  did  upon  thanksgiving  dinner  when  a  boy.'' 
The  other  brother  had  a  cold,  selfish,  independent  nature, 
—  in  a  word,  thankless,  —  and  enjoyed  a  religion  so  free 
it  never  cost  him  anything.  He  regarded  the  missionary 
enterprise  as  a  kind  of  sinking  fund,  and  did  not  know 
what  became  of  the  money  contributed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heathen  ;  it  was  better  to  keep  it  at  home.  Our  din- 
ner-table was  often  the  scene  of  an  animated  discussion 
between  the  parties.  But  when  he  came  upon  his  death- 
bed, that  "detector  of  the  heart,"  he  sent  many  thanks  for 
my  care  of  him.  How  I  missed  those  aged  people  when 
they  went  to  their  reward  !  Their  lives  were  a  perfect 
contrast.  "  He  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  Ifim- 
self."  The  little  streamlet  that  gushes  out  of  the  hillside 
like  a  thread  of  silver,  and  pursues  its  course  through 
fields  and  meadows,  sparkling,  and  singing  its  rippling 
song,  carries  with  it  life  and  refi'eshment,  and  imparts 
coolness  and  moisture  to  thirsty  nature,  blessing  and  being 
blessed  as  it  hurries  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  loses  noth- 
ing by  giving,  but  is  constantly  replenished  \\  ith  fi-esh,. 
sweet  water  from  the  great  treasury  of  the  deep,  and 
never  runs  dry.  But  the  pool  that  hoards  up  its  silver 
tide  soon  becomes  stagnant  and  impure,  exhaling  pes- 
tiferous vapors,  which  carry  disease  and  death  to  the 
abodes  of  men,  and  eventually  !)ec()mes  dry.  So  an  active 
Christian  life,  beautilul  in  faith,  hope,  and  lo\e,  makes 
our  earth  what  it  is,  —  a  world  ol"  lile,  gladness,  and  joy, — - 
scattering  blessings  along  the  great  moral  wastes,  causing 
them  to  put  forlli  "the  lively  verdure  ot"  true  pi<^"l>'  and  the 
sweet-scented  fiowers  of  holy  allections,  w  hich  produce 
tlie  golden  fruits  of  virtue,  peace,  and  love." 
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But  when  religion  holds  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
heart,  and  never  clothes  the  naked,  feeds  the  hungry, 
helps  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  or  devises  lib- 
eral things  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  its  possessor ;  is 
proud-spirited,  austere,  and  unbending,  hoarding  all  his 
wealth  of  mind  and  affection  within  himself,  —  it  becomes 
repulsive  and  forbidding,  and  sends  out  an  unsavory, 
hardening  influence  upon  the  world. 

Many  others,  after  a  faithful  and  touching  record,  went 
to  their  rest.  But  we  have  the  comforting  assurance  that 
the  grave  is  only  the  refining  crucible  in  which  these 
mortal  bodies  will  be  purified  from  their  weakness,  dis- 
ease, and  infirmity,  for  a  new  and  glorious  life ;  that 
those  for  whom  we  mourn  are  safe  in  their  bed  of  dust 
till  the  resurrection,  and  if  the  night  be  long,  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  sweet  by-and-by,  will  be  the  more  joyous. 


LETTER  VI. 

Bread  returning  after  many  Days. —  Donation  Visits. 
—  Fragrant  Memories. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  what  our  hearts  would  gladly 
utter  concerning  that  people.  Their  memory  is  perfumed 
with  gentle  words  and  kind  acts.  Our  last  years  were, 
pecuniarily,  our  harvest  time.  Our  wants  were  abimdantly 
supplied.  If  our  clothing  became  seedy  and  out  of  date, 
the  thoughtful  ones  knew  it ;  if  our  larder  was  growing 
empty,  a  supply  would  be  forthcoming.  In  our  church 
and  society  were  ladies  who  knew  how  to  get  up  a  dona- 
tion festival  for  their  pastor,  and  gentlemen  who  were 
ready,  heart  and  hand,  to  execute  their  pkins.  Through 
them  we  received  very  material  aid.  We  liad  lived  there 
to  see  all  the  other  churches  change  pastors,  — some  of 
them  twice,  —  which  brought  husband  no  small  amount 
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of  side-work  whilst  they  were  destitute.  So  they  im- 
proved our  festival  occasions  to  make  us  liberal  presents. 
The  largest  amount  ever  realized  from  a  vi^it  u  as  three 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  —  considered  a  large  dona- 
tion. Wealth  had  not  then  reached  those  mammoth  pro- 
portions it  has  since.  The  pecuniary  assistance  these 
\isits  bring  the  pastor,  though  often  a  real  God-send,  is 
not  their  only  value.  They  are  the  great  l^amily  gath- 
ering of  the  church  and  congregation,  bringing  together 
the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  young,  —  a  joyous,  happy 
company,  to  contribute  of  their  substance,  and  enjoy  the 
blessedness  of  giving  for  Clni^t's  sake.  They  draw  out 
its  magnetic  sympathies  towards  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  warm  hearts  cjrowinc{  cold  into  kindlier  feelino;s. 
The  smallest  gift,  like  the  widow's  mite,  is  oiten  greatest 
to  the  pastor,  being  valued  in  proportion  to  the  sacriiice 
it  cost.  Good  Deacon  G.,  of  his  abundance  not  unfre- 
quently  sent  his  pastor's  family  a  barrel  of  fluur,  but 
after  his  wealth  was  swept  away  in  a  hnancial  crisis,  his 
donation,  at  the  yearly  gathering,  consisted  of  a  small  bag 
of  white  beans,  carried  by  himself, — the  best  he  could 
do.  It  was  given  in  tears,  and  received  in  tears,  as  the 
oreatest  offerino;  he  ever  made. 

Those  nursed  in  the  lap  of  wealth  ol'tcn  overlook,  from 
their  standpoint,  the  benefits  arising  from  these  visits.  They 
are  so  mortified  at  the  idea  of  being  the  recipients  of  dona- 
tions, "just  as  if  they  were  objects  of  charity  !  and  it  is  so 
humiliating,  it  is  diihcult  to  keep  back  the  tears."  They 
little  understand  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  or  of  progi  ess  and 
prosperity  in  a  church.  Giving  is  a  means  of  grace,  as 
well  as  prayer,  or  other  Christian  duties.  Who  does  not 
read  with  pleasure  the  story  of  the  little  cliamber  built  on 
the  wall  by  a  noble-hearted  woman  lor  the  prophet  of  old, 
and  the  blessing  that  ensued?  Gf  the  fringed  garment, 
woven  without  seam,  the  nicest  of  its  kind,  which  the 
Master  wore  when  he  walked  among  men,  and  which,  in 
liis  poverty,  he  probably  received  from  some  ilisciple? 
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Of  the  box  of  ointment  bestowed  upon  Him,  who  rebuked 
the  complaining  ones,  by  saying  it  should  be  told  as  a 
memorial  of  the  giver  wherever  the  gospel  should  be 
preached?  And  of  Solomon,  the  richest  and  wisest  of 
monarchs,  receiving  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Slicba,  spices, 
gold,  and  precious  stones?  "Oh,"  says  the  oppressed 
recipient  of  donations,  "isuch  presents  would  not  only  be 
very  valuable,  but  honorable  ;  but  these  litde  things  are 
so  trying,  so  small  !  "  Ah,  friend,  the  widow's  mite  was 
of  far  more  value  in  the  si^rht  of  God  than  the  olTerino;s 
of  the  rich.  They  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  she  of  her 
penury.  If  we  have  ever  had  occasion  to  weep  over  a 
donation  visit,  our  tears  w^ere  those  of  grateful  emotion 
that  we  were  regarded  worthy  of  so  much  attention  from 
God's  people.  To  me  they  are  bright  spots  in  memory. 
I  remember  the  pleasant  companies  gathered  at  our  home, 
flitting  about  from  room  to  room,  through  the  halls,  up- 
stairs, down-stairs,  everywhere ;  the  kindling  eyes  and 
warm  greetings  ;  the  kindly  feeling  that  pervaded  every 
heart;  the  offerings  quietly  slipped  into  the  pastor's  hand, 
and  the  delicately  contrived  surprises  which  love  had  dic- 
tated, to  warm  and  gladden  our  hearts. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  repast,  prepared  with 
much  care  and  painstaking  by  the  ladies,  of  the  best  they 
had  to  grace  the  festive  board.  ''If  to  Solomon  a  dinner 
of  herbs  with  love  was  worthy  of  commendation,  what 
w^ould  he  have  thought  of  sucli  a  bountiful  supply  of  good 
things,  and  love  besides?" 

I  have  in  my  storehouse  of  sweet  spices  the  names  of 
ladies  in  the  other  denominations  who  sent  us  fruit  and 
flowers,  choice  pieces  of  embroidery,  millinery,  articles 
of  clothing,  and  things  which  made  liie  pleasant,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  noticed  by  Ilim  who  repays 
"little  acts  of  kindness,  little  deeds  of  love."  Especially 
do  I  remember  the  lady  who  gave  me  a  kiss  at  our  last 
parting,  —  such  an  one  as  only  a  lovely  woman  can  give, 
so  tender  and  thrilling  from  mortal  li[)s  I  leel  it  e\  en  now. 
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Her  beautiful  spirit  went  soon  after  to  grace  the  courts  of 
paradise.  Tiien  there  was  good  Dr.  B.,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  large  medical  experience,  who  paid  one  hundred 
dollars  to  constitute  husband  an  honorary  member  of  the 
x\merican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  ^Missions, 
and  who  with  his  famih'  often  contributed  to  our  wants ; 
and  Mr.  L.,  who  supplied  him  with  funds  suilicient  to 
take  a  summer  vacation.  Others  did  nobly  in  contrib- 
utinof  money  for  our  benefit. 

In  the  place  was  a  large-hearted  deacon,  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  an  adjoining  town,  wdio  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  soci- 
ety, and  whose  heart  warmed  toward  the  need^^  I  lis 
munificence  fell  so  gently  upon  the  widow  and  struggling 
poor,  it  w^as  often  enjoyed  without  the  hand  of  the  giver 
being  seen.  The  greatest  need  is,  not  to  iced  those  will- 
ing to  beg,  but  to  search  out  those  wdiose  bitterness  of 
want  is  hidden  from  sight.  He  stood  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  husband  in  the  retbrm  measures  ot'  the  dav,  and 
made  us  the  recipients  of  his  }early  bountx'.  He  was 
one  of  those  alhuent  Christians  whose  lo\'e  abounds  in 
liberality  to  all  men,  and  who  take  special  delight  in  sup- 
plying their  wants.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  us  a  barrel 
of  flour  for  Thanksgiving.  The  following  winter  was 
extremely  cold,  and  unusually  severe  for  the  suflering 
poor.  Many  were  driven  from  their  retirement  to  seek 
food  and  raiment  at  the  home-s  of  plenty  and  comfort. 
That  barrel  of  flour  \\as  like  the  widow's  meal  that  fed 
the  prophet  in  the  famine.  I  gave  it  out,  here  a  iiille  and 
there  a  little,  to  the  hungry  ones  that  asked  for  bread,  be- 
sides supplying  my  own  table.  Those  littles  came  back 
in  large  and  unexpected  supplies.  Thus  the  gooil  dea- 
con's gift  was  doubly  blessed.  It  not  only  brought  a 
blessing  upon  himself,  as  the  giver,  but  also  upon  us  as 
the  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  confirming  our  belief  that 
God  never  left  a  basket  empty  thai  was  emptied  for  the 
poor.    On  no  part  of  m}-  life  can  I  look  widi  >o  much 
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pleasure  as  that  spent  in  relieving  the  wants  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  O  ye  rich,  who  heap  up  wealth,  do  ye  know 
what  a  hoard  of  happiness  ye  hold?  "There  is  that  scat- 
tereth  and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  Give  and 
it  shall  be  given  unto  you  ;  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into 
your  bosom."  Let  us  show  by  our  lives,  and  the  use  of 
what  our  heavenly  Father  places  in  our  keeping,  that  we 
believe  in  his  word. 

There  are  those  who  wait  for  some  opportunity  to 
perform  a  great  deed  or  act  of  munificence,  that  will  be 
heralded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as 
"charity,"  "whole-souled  benevolence,"  and  make  their 
names  immortal.  But  could  the  families  that  have  been 
made  wretched,  the  anguish  caused,  the  tears  shed,  the 
groans  uttered,  and  the  capital  made  out  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  under  the  grasping  hand  that  amassed  the 
gift,  be  disclosed,  no  doubt  in  many  instances,  the  donor 
would  be  the  object  of  contempt  rather  than  admiration. 
The  greatest  usefulness  is  usually  attained  in  the  ordi- 
nary, commonplace  way  of  duty  in  our  personal  sphere, 
continually  dispensing  the  good  gifts  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  to  the  suffering  brotherhood,  and  in  the 
performance  of  those  inconsiderable  or  even  repulsive 
deeds  —  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  unthankful,  and  in 
acts  of  kindness  to  enemies,  if  we  have  them,  which  win  no 
title  to  enlarged  beneficence.  We  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  God  to  refresh  and  bless  us  with  the  ministrations  of 
his  faithfulness.  Great  bequests  and  legacies  are  like  the 
copious  shower  which  seldom  falls,  leaving  the  earth  at  long 
intervals  to  drought,  disease,  and  death,  and  far  less  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  the  dew,  which  so  gently  and  unseen 
distils  its  moisture  every  night,  resuscitating  nature,  and 
making  the  earth  lustrous  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven. 
True  as  striking  was  the  epitaph  ordered  by  a  benevolent 
rich  man  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb-stone,  —  "What  I 
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kept  I  lost;  what  I  gave  I  kept."  Property,  says  Dr. 
Hodge,  is  like  manna  :  it  will  not  bear  hoarding.  The 
poorest  man  we  have  known  was  the  man  who  hoarded 
his  wealth ;  the  richest,  the  one  who  used  it  for  his  own 
comfort  and  the  good  of  those  around  him. 

Every  year  increased  the  demand  for  labor.  Besides 
being  pastor,  husband  was  elected  ten  times  a  member 
of  the  school  committee,  and  for  six  years  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools,*  which  greatly  extended 
his  acquaintance  with  the  laboring  classes,  and  secured 
their  sympathies.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  visit  their 
sick,  sometimes  at  midnight,  when  some  poor  sufferer 
was  dying  without  hope,  and  to  ofliciate  at  funerals  and 
weddings.  Twenty-eight  couples  were  married  by  him 
during  the  last  year  of  our  stay.  Every  school-bo}-  and 
girl  in  town  knew  him  ;  his  genial  nature  won  their  friend- 
ship, and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  while  passing  the 

streets,  to  hear  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.   ?  "  ring  out  in 

the  silvery  accents  of  childhood  from  a  group  of  little  ones 
at  play.  When  our  child  died,  they  were  mourners  for 
his  sake,  and  with  sad  faces  gathered  along  the  procession 
as  we  passed  to  the  cemetery. 

The  sun  went  down  upon  many  a  weary  day,  and  rose 
to  find  him  unrefreshed  by  sleep ;  his  feet  grew  slow  as 
they  ascended  the  steps  to  our  door.  The  strong  man 
was  yielding  under  the  burden.  Health,  and  life  even, 
seemed  to  demand  a  change.  He  was  now  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  subject  of  changing  this  for  another 
field  of  labor  lay  with  great  weight  upon  liis  mind  for 
months.  The  most  perfect  harmony  existed  between  us 
and  our  people.  The  sundering  of  so  many  ties  and 
leaving  our  sweet  home  was  too  painful  to  be  thought 
of  with  indiflerence.  During  this  period  of  anxiety  and 
depression  a  letter  was  received  from  a  distant  church, 
inviting  him  to  make  them  a  visit.    The  invitation  was 

*  While  thus  en<;agcd  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Amherst  College. 
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accepted,  and  resulted  in  a  call  from  that  people.  Regard- 
ing this  as  an  indication  of  Providence,  he  soon  resigned 
his  charge,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  church  and  com- 
munity. But  this  unexpected  dissolution  of  the  union  so 
long  existing  between  them  occasioned  no  abatement  of 
friendly  feeling.  Though  they  had  contributed  so  freely 
of  their  substance  for  our  support,  yet  when  it  was  decided 
we  should  leave  them,  a  surprise  party  was  arranged  for 
our  benefit.  We  were  decoyed  away  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  a  family  a  mile  from  the  vilkige,  after  which 
ladies  took  possession  of  the  house  and  entered  upon  the 
task  of  preparing  it  for  the  reception.  We  were  brought 
back  in  the  evening,  to  find  it  brightly  illuminated  and  our- 
selves taken  captive.  Foremost  among  the  guests  await- 
ing us  at  the  door,  with  faces  beaming  with  a  mixture  of 
"fun  and  kindness,"  we  met  a  Congregational  deacon  with 
his  wife  and  other  lady  friends.  After  the  interchange  of 
kind  words  and  friendly  greetings,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  dining-room,  where,  as  by  magic,  stood  a  table  loaded 
with  good  cheer,  and  a  large  number  of  presents  awaited 
our  inspection.  Among  them  were  valuable  books  and 
gifts  from  our  Bible  classes,  a  quantity  of  silver  ware  from 
the  teachers  in  the  town  schools,  and  hats,  caps,  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  millinery,  garments,  dress  material,  and 
parcels, — just  what  we  needed  for  our  outfit,  and  highly 
appreciated  as  gifts  prompted  by  loving  hearts.  The  hour 
for  parting  came  only  too  soon,  and  brought  with  it 

"  Such  sorrow. 
That  each  could  say  good-night  till  it  were  to-morrow," 

for  we  knew  it  to  be  the  last  good-night  spoken  to  us  by 
that  dear  people  on  such  an  occasion. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Last  Communion. —  Silent  Influence.  —  AIission  accom- 
plished.—  IIoME  Pleasures.  —  Treasured  Memories. — 
The  Child  whose  Tiny  Ring  of  Years  had  been  Twined 
WITH  Love  and  Blossoms. 

Husband  closed  his  labors  here  the  first  Sabbath  of 
June,  1858.  It  was  a  lovely,  golden  afternoon  ;  the  echoes 
of  the  closing  hymns  of  praise  in  the  different  churches 
had  died  away,  and  the  congregations  were  going  to  their 
homes  in  the  hallowed  hush  of  the  day,  whilst  a  scene  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest  was  passing  at  our  own  house 
of  worship.  Pastor  and  people  were  parting.  The  house 
had  "been  crowded  during  the  day,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  young  men  and  women  from  our  own  dear  Bible  classes 
and  the  Sabbath  school  had  been  welcomed  to  the  church 
by  the  hand  of  fellowship.  Now  a  large  number  were 
seated  around  the  table  of  our  Lord  to  commemorate  his 
dying  love  ;  heads  were  bowed,  and  strong  hearts  swelled 
with  emotion.  The  pastor,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
broken  to  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  seen  many  of  his 
loved  flock  pass  to  their  spirit  home,  was  ofliciating  at  the 
communion  service  for  the  last  time.  It  seemed  but  yes- 
terday that  we  came  among  them  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  and  time  had  hurried  us  on  so  imperceptibly  wo  had 
scarcely  heeded  whether  its  waves  were  rough  or  smooth 
under  our  feet.  The  dear  familiar  faces  that  smiled  upon 
us  from  the  depths  of  Christian  love  had  been  growing 
old.  There  was  many  a  vacant  seat  at  that  last  gather- 
ing around  our  Father's  board.  Some  who  welcomed  us 
were  in  other  fields  of  labor ;  fathers  and  mothers  were 
gone  ;  and  some  in  the  strength  and  bloom  of  lile,  faith- 
lul  and  true,  with  whom  we  had  enjo\'ed  sweet  inter- 
change of  soul,  were  now  holding  communion  with  their 
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Lord  among  the  angels.  Though  dead,  the  memory  of 
their  voices  came  to  us  like  thrilling  tones  of  music,  influ- 
encing us  to  acts  of  duty  and  of  love. 

We  had  prayed,  wept,  and  rejoiced  together,  and 
labored  with  a  will,  never  flagging  till  our  work  was 
accomplished.  Sickness,  sorrow,  and  death  had  strength- 
ened our  Christian  friendship.  Our  children  had  grown 
up  together;  and  some  that  we  had  kissed  in  childhood 
we  had  greeted  at  the  marriage  altar,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life;»others  had  passed  away  like  the 
early  dew.  Friend  after  friend  had  departed,  and  we 
had  gazed  on  the  once  active  and  beautiful  in  its  last 
deep  sleep.  We  had  mingled  with  all  classes  of  societ}^ 
found  many  a  gem  in  a  rough  casket,  and  received  acts 
of  kindness  and  devotion  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor.* 
When  the  way  was  dark,  and  corroding  care  depressed 
us,  there  had  ever  been  some  kind  hand  to  place  a  flower 
in  our  path,  some  ray  of  sunlight  to  beguile  our  overtasked 
spirits  into  a  blessed  forgetfulness  of  trouble.  When  the 
death-angel  invaded  our  circle  and  clothed  our  home  in 
mourning,  gentle  hands  ministered  to  our  wants,  and 
loving  hearts  mingled  their  sympathies  with  ours.  How 
could  we  leave  that  people,  bound  to  us  by  so  many  ten- 
der ties?  or  how  could  we  leave  the  house  of  God,  en- 
deared to  us  by  so  many  hallowed  associations,  without 
a  low  murmur  of  regret  w^elling  up'  from  the  secret  depths 
of  the  heart?  Twelve  years,  with  their  hopes  and  tears, 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  were  alike  left  behind  us,  —  gone 
away  like  a  dream  of  the  heart.  lUit  what  an  influence 
we  were  leaving  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  humanil}-  !  Had 
we  spoken  precious  words  of  wisdom,  and  improved 
the  golden  hours  so  the}^  would  not  stand  against  us  in 
the  great  Book  of  accounts?  Would  our  influence,  like 
the  undying  fragrance  of  the  cedar,  be  the  most  uselul 

*  Never  shall  we  forget  the  pair  of  chitkens,  brought  by  a  man  of 
intemperate  habits,  for  Thanksgiving;  or  the  river  cluck,  picscnlcil  by  a 
German  woman  because  she  had  nothing  belter  to  bring. 
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and  productive  in  guarding  and  protecting  the  church 
from  the  innovations  of  worldliness  and  corruption  after 
we  were  gone?  Would  it  transfuse  itself  inlo  societ}-, 
and  hold  it  back  from  sin  and  crime?  Had  we  waked  a 
bright  spirit  in  the  bus}^  world  of  life  that  ^v•ould  scatter 
golden  seeds  of  happiness  along  the  path  of  sorrowing 
humanity,  lessening  its  woes  and  drying  its  tears? 

"  Ah,  fleeting  years  ! 
Take  from  my  life,  ungrudged  its  treasures  then, 

If  gathered  in  some  future  Eden's  bowers, 
My  longing  eyes  shall  see  them  once  again." 

"  How  little  we  think  of  our  silent  influence  !  We  are 
touching  our  fellow-beings  on  all  sides.  They  are  affected 
for  good  or  evil  by  what  we  are,  by  what  we  say  and  do, 
even  by  what  we  think  and  feel.  May-flowers  in  the  par- 
lor breathe  their  fragrance  through  the  atmosphere.  We 
are  each  of  us  silently  saturating  the  atmosphere  about  us 
with  the  subtile  aroma  of  our  character.  In  the  lamily 
circle,  besides  and  beyond  all  the  teaching,  the  daily  life 
of  each  parent  and  child  mysteriously  modifies  the  life  of 
every  person  of  his  household.  The  same  ])roces;s  on  a 
wider  scale,  is  going  on  through  the  community.  No  man 
liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  hiniscll".  Others  are 
built  up  and  strengthened  by  our  imconscious  deeds,  and 
others  may  be  ^vrcnched  out  of  their  places  and  thrown 
by  our  unconscious  inlluence." 

The  object  of  our  mission  —  the  prosperity  of  Zion  and 
the  conversion  of  sinners  —  had  in  a  measure  been  iicconi- 
plished.  We  liad  seen  the  aged  and  the  micklle-aged  ct)me 
into  the  church  ;  and  the  young,  the  roses  of  Sharon  and 
the  lilies  of  the  valley,  blooming  in  thi^  garck  n  of  thr  Loi  tl. 
Seventy-nine  had  bi.'en  addeil  by  baptism,  and  many  more 
by  letter.  We  had  also  prosjx'red  pecuniarily.  We  had  a 
good  house  of  worship,  unencumbered  b}-  drbt ;  and  there 
were  in  our  ranks  men  who  could  supiKM  t  llie  gospel  alone 
with  less  eflbrt  or  self-denial  than  was  made  b\  tlu-  entire 
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church  at  the  beginning  of  our  labors.  Contrasting  our 
present  condition  with  the  past,  we  were  Hke  a  ship  that 
had  been  borne  safely  over  the  rough  billows,  and  through 
the  tossing  white  clouds  of  the  stormy  cape,  into  the  calm, 
spicy  Indian  Ocean.  The  communion  service  over,  we  went 
out  as  df  old,  many  of  us  to  meet  no  more  till  our  hearts 
should  be  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  death  and  our  spirits 
should  join  the  redeemed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  A 
few  days  later  husband  left  for  his  new  field  of.labor. 

It  is  pleasant  to  live  year  after  year  in  the  same  place, 
where  we  know  everybody  and  everybody  knows  us,  — 
where  we  know  just  when  the  lilacs  will  blooio  under  the 
window,  the  iris  burst  its  emerald  sheath,  the  tulips  push 
through  the  mould  along  the  walks,  and  to  watch  for  the 
coming  of  the  little  bird  to  look  for  its  old  home  in  the 
rose-bush.  Spring  will  never  come  so  beautiful  anywhere 
else. 

Our  garden  was  a  perfect  album  of  llowers,  contributed 
from  the  old  gardens  around,  giving  new  attractions  to 
home,  and  in  its  luxuriant  development  of  nature  most 
sensibl}^  feeding  my  love  of  the  beautiful.  There  is  many 
a  tender  memory  tied  up  in  a  bouquet  of  witliered  llowers  ; 
but  these  keepsakes  were  full  of  budding  life  and  fragrant 
with  associations.  The  beautiful  white  "damask"  rose, 
that  shaded  our  window  and  twined  its  fragrant  llowers  so 
lovingly  among  the  rich  red  clusters  of  the  prairie  queen, 
was  the  gift  of  an  aged  lady  in  an  adjoining  town,  and 
taken  from  one  planted  by  her  in  early  life  ;  the  pure, 
stainless  day-lily  came  from  one  of  the  oldest  gardens  in 
the  place;  the  black  hollyhock,  which  we  phuUed  from 
curiosity,  had  sent  out  its  lirst  sable  flowers  after  death 
entered  our  cottage,  looking  to  us  like  badges  of  mourn- 
ing ;  the  large,  old-fashioned  roil  rose,  such,  tradition 
would  have  it,  as  the  l\nitan  lover  wt)re  iu  liis  Inuton- 
hole  and  the  maiden  twined  in  her  luxuriant  braiils,  and 
often  seen  growing  in  all  its  iVeshuess  around  souie  lallen 
wall  by  the  wa}side,  a  lingering  menujry  of  some  old 
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habitation,  was  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  my  childhood. 
The  little  "  Burgundy  "  rose  was  contributed  by  a  friend 
whose  home  since  then  has  been  among  the  sweet  wild- 
flowers  of  Kansas ;  and  the  fragrant  Scotch  rose  was 
planted  by  a  young  girl  now  w^alking  the  unfading  shore 
of  Paradise ;  and  so  on.  Each  had  its  history  :  and  the 
dear  familiar  things,  eloquent  with  the  memory  of  those 
I  loved,  like  angel  guests,  brought  dreams  of  a  fairer 
clime.  The  sight  of  their  sweet  faces  had  often  refreshed 
my  wasted  spirits  and  satisfied  in  a  measure  the  mind"s 
longings  after  the  treasured  lore  which  lay  piled  upon  the 
study  shelves.  Must  I  leave  thee?  was  now  the  sad  re- 
frain at  every  turn,  to  which  the  heart  responded,  "  Earihl}^ 
joys  cannot  forever  last."  Sweet  friends,  a  sweet  fare- 
well !  Though  they  have  long  since  withered  in  the  dust, 
they  still  bloom  afresh  in  memory. 

It  was  especially  hard  to  leave  the  place  when  nature 
was  putting  on  her  best  attire,  beneath  the  ethereal  mild- 
ness of  a  clear,  deep,  blue,  June  heaven,  and  the  gra- 
cious angel  of  health  was  treading  the  sweet  earth  with 
feet  of  healing  and  eyes  of  light.  1  lingered  spellbound 
among  the  opening  flowers,  the  ripening  fruits,  and  the 
loved  scenes  of  home,  through  all  the  gladsome  summer 
time,  and  then  enjo}ed  the  splendor  of  the  forest  and 
mountain  scenery  in  the  rich,  changing  dyes  of  the  iirst 
autumn  leaves,  when  the  soft,  hazy  air  and  moonlit  even- 
ings lend  such  enchantment  to  the  landscape.  Never 
had  I  seen  the  beautiful  valle\'  wrapped  in  such  royal 
drapery  before.  When  autumn  s})lendors  had  faded  from 
the  hills,  and  I  heard  the  tremulous  rustle  of  dead  and 
dying  leaves,  I  knew  the  vision  of  beauty  had  lore\  er 
fled,  and  memory  locked  the  picture  up  to  be  a  guest  of 
the  heart  wherever  1  miglu  wander.  This  interval  of 
lime,  so  precious,  so  quickly  sped  while  the  heail  lu  ld  its 
feast  with  nature,  was  clevoleil  to  iiUerchange  of  larcw  ell 
visits  and  partings  with  those  1  knew  would  love  and  >i  rk 
nie  through  shadow  and  thiough  storm,  and  in  household 
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preparations  for  leaving.  At  length  came  the  tug  of  war 
in  the  packing  of  our  goods  ;  our  pet  things  were  all 
taken  from  their  places  and  nicely  stowed  away,  our 
affectionate  adieus  all  spoken,  and  we  were  ready  to  de- 
part, November  lo,  1858.  The  frost  had  spared  the 
flowers,  and  we  gathered  a  bright  bouquet  to  carry  with 
us  to  our  new  abode.  I  left  with  the  comforting  thought 
that  the  cottage  was  ours,  and  when  weary  nature  de- 
manded rest,  and  the  night  shadows  of  frail  decrepitude 
gathered  around  our  path,  we  could  return,  and  when  our 
place  was  no  longer  known  among  the  living,  aflection's 
hand  would  lay  the  deserted  body  away  to  rest  beside  our 
loved,  one. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  of  our  home  had  been  a  dear 
little  boy  of  four  summers,  with  a  profusion  of  soft  brown 
curls  shading  a  face  so  pale  and  delicate,  through 
which  the  mind  sparkled  like  a  jewel,  that  he  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  strangers,  who,  from  his  com- 
plexion, usually  called  him  Little  Sis."  Here  he  had 
spent  the  wee  rosy  bud  of  his  being,  in  the  house  a  ray 
of  sunshine;  amono-  the  flowers,  "  a-shoutino-  at  this  and 
a-peering  at  that,"  the  happiest  that  ever  was  seen.  And 
I  seem  to  hear  him  now,  singing  about  the  premises  his 
child-like  song,  "Days  and  weeks  are  turning  away." 
We  took  him  to  the  city  where  stone  pavements  and 
brick  walls  frown  upon  the  tender  susceplibihties  of  child- 
hood. Long  and  bitterly  did  he  mourn  the  absence  of 
our  pleasant  country  home,  lie  was  so  anxious  to  re- 
turn, he  would  take  the  cars  and  go  back  alone  to  brothcr 

A.'s,  where  we    spent    the  last  night    in  N  ,  if 

mother  would  only  let  him  ;  he  knew  brother  A.  would 
keep  him."  After  all  his  lillle  plans  and  pleadings  to  go 
back  had  failed,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  it  all,  and  we 
would  find  him  walking  the  room,  and  wringing  his 
hands,  saying,  dear!  ()  dear!"    To  the  ipicstion, 

"What's  the  matter,  Georgie  dear?"  he  would  reply, 
"I  wish  this  great  house  would  burn  right  up,  and  then 
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we  would  all  go  back  to  Northampton."  He  never  forgot 
his  old  home.  When  months  had  passed  away  he  came 
to  me  one  day,  and  said,  ''Mother,  do  you  think  the 
girls  " —  referring  to  the  young  ladies  in  my  Bible  class  * — 
"would  'member  me,  if  I  should  send  them  one  of  my 
curls?"  At  times  he  reminded  us  of  a  caged  bird,  strug- 
gling to  escape  its  prison  walls  and  fly  to  the  beautiful 
world  beyond.  When  death  released  our  darling,  we 
knew  the  freed  spirit  had  gone  to  roam  amid  the  sweet 
green  fields  and  unfading  flowers  of  the  paradise  of  God. 
Since  he  left  us  I  have  looked  in  vain  through  scores  of 
little  boys  to  find  one  that  in  the  least  resembled  him,  or 
would  bear  comparison  with  him. 

*  Seated  beside  me  in  their  midst  during  the  school  exercises,  his 
wistful  httle  eyes,  peering  into  each  lace  as  the  questions  were  asked, 
had  encountered  many  a  smile  and  loving  look  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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THIRD  BOOK. 

BOSTON. 

s 

LETTER  I. 

The  City.  —  Winter.  —  Poverty. — Moral  Condition  of 
THE  Poor.  —  Native  Aristocracy,  or  Real  Good- 
ness, IN  ALL  Grades  of  Society. 

Cities,  like  men,  it  is  said,  have  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, industrial,  maritime,  wise,  or  frivolous ;  they 
reveal  by  their  physiognomy  the  nature  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Also,  the  history  of  each  class  of  population  will 
be  found  written  in  its  streets.  If  a  city  becomes  rich, 
there  are  leisure,  gluttony,  intemperance,  and  effeminacy. 
Wealth  takes  away  the  wholesome  stimulus  to  labor, 
opens  the  floodgates  to  passionate  indulgence,  which  de- 
stroys the  body  and  wrecks  the  mind,  and  the  son  of  the 
millionaire  dies  heirless  and  poor  —  both  name  and 
memory  perish  together.  If  studious,  a  stillness  pervades 
the  atmosphere.  Its  grand  edifices  stand  around  the 
squares  in  magisterial  mien,  the  grass  springs  up  between 
the  paving-stones,  and  its  solitary  promenades  are  trav- 
ersed, at  intervals,  by  thoughtful  students.  If  rehgious, 
it  has  its  chapels,  temples,  and  church-spires  ;  its  clergy, 
its  worshipers,  hymning  choirs,  and  pealing  organs,  — 

"Solemn  as  winds,  tliat  grandly  sweep 
Wliere  Judah's  prophets  stood  of  old, 
Wiiite-lipped  with  awe  on  Carmefs  steep, 
And  all  the  mystic  future  told," 

V  Yet  sweet  as  are  the  airs"  that  blow 
Amid  Siloa's  llowery  wilds." 

ill  • 
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Though  the  foreign  parasites  clinging  to  its  walls  hide 
much  of  its  real  character,  Boston  would  be  called  a 
Christian  city.  It  is  still  young  in  years,  hardly  out  of 
the  morning  twilight,  only  a  little  past  its  second  centen- 
nial, full  of  life,  energy,  and  tumultuous  hurry.  It  is 
beautifully  located  on  three  elevations,  which  gave  the 
peninsula  its  euphonious  name,  "  Trimontaine,"  the  high- 
est of  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  outspread  of  human  architecture, 
crowned  at  its  highest  point  by  the  bright  dome  of  the 
State  House,  glittering  in  the  sun.  On  one  side  is  the 
ocean,  heaving,  restless  with  activity  and  life ;  on  the 
other,  rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  throwing  olf  bountitul 
supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast;  while 
over  it  bends  the  azure  vault  where  clouds  career  like 
living  things,  or  the  dark-browed  storm,  charged  with 
electric  fire  and  voices  of  thunder,  moves  along  in  threat- 
ening majesty. 

North  Boston,  or  the  "North  End,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  old  portion  of  the  city,  and  still  retains  nuich  of  the 
irregular  appearance  that  characterized  it  in  colonial 
times.  Here  the  antiquarian,  seeking  the  most  ancient 
and  quaint  things,  fmds  short,  crooked  streets,  adapted  to 
the  uneven  surface,  and  some  of  the  oldest  houses  ;  whilst 
at  the  "West  End,"  or  more  fashionable  quarter,  the  luver 
of  the  new  and  beautiful  sees  handsome  streets  and  man- 
sions all  aglow  with  architectural  splendors,  \ine-clad 
arbors,  fluted  columns,  rich  windows,  arched  entianeos 
with  carved,  massive  doors  of  precious  wood  hung  on 
silver  hinges,  cosy  nooks,  airy  balconies,  oxcrhanging 
jets;  and  high  above  are  domes  and  turrets,  bathing  in 
the  golden  light.  The  apartments  ot"  these  pahuH'-hke 
homes  are  very  elegant,  with  rich  curtains,  mirrois, 
chandeliers,  unique  and  beautit'ul  sLaluar\-,  and  a  great 
deal  of  gilding.  Rare  paintings  hang  about  the  walls  ; 
the  tables  are  exquisite  mosaics  ;  the  cluiirs,  .sofas,  and 
couches  are  cushioned  with  costly  Indian  .silLs,  all  [ler- 
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feet  gems  of  taste  and  art.  At  the  evening  hour,  flooded 
with  soft  light  and  fragrant  with  sweet  flowers,  these 
rooms  are  the  center  of  attraction  to  brilliant  company. 
Eloquence,  wit,  beauty,  fashion,  and  those  born  to  shine 
in  rich  rrien's  houses,  find  in  them  a  genial  atmosphere. 

In  the  early  morning,  the  city  looks  cold,  solid,  and 
sombre.  The  sea-breeze  sweeps  along  the  streets,  bring- 
ing freshness  and  purity  to  the  atmosphere;  towers, 
minarets,  and  steeples  are  enfolded  in  blue,  cloudless 
day.  Already  the  tide  of  humanity  has  begun  to  move. 
Obscure  lanes,  dark  alleys,  and  splendid  courts  con- 
tribute alike  to  swell  the  accumulating  mass,  as  it  hurries 
toward  the  center  to  engage  in  the  patient  toil  of  a  calm, 
honest,  useful  career,  or  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  some 
fast,  easy  way  that  will  end  in  failure  and  ruin. 

We  commence  threading  our  way  through  its  laby- 
rinths, as  we  begin  the  reading  of  the  thousand  and  one 
tales  of  Arabian  story.  Exhaustless  novelties  await  us, 
to  lure  us  on,  regardless  of  danger,  to  still  more  en- 
chanting scenes ;  but  before  we  are  half  through  their 
fairy  mazes  we  perceive  we  have  floated  far  away  from 
the  point  where  we  started,  and,  greatly  to  our  discom- 
fort, find  those  buildings  we  designated  as  waymarks  in 
retracing  our  steps  have  not  two  sides  alike.  Doubtless 
we  can  learn  to  live  here,  but  it  will  need  a  full  purse,  for 
you  can  hardly  look  at  a  thing,  or  turn  round,  without 
paying  for  it.  Yet  we  shall  abide  by  our  old  rule —  live 
within  our  income.  Home  !  Glad  word,  suggestive  of 
all  that  is  lovely  and  heartfelt  in  a  land  of  strangers. 
What  could  we  do  without  it? 

Boston,  January  30,  i860.  It  is  now  midwinter. 
Everything  wears  a  dreary  aspect;  the  streets  are  bare, 
and  the  high  brick  walls  look  more  gloomy  than  ever. 
None  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  gives  a  charm  to 
winter  in  the  country  meets  the  eye.  A  forest  of  chim- 
neys bounds  the  sight  on  the  horizon,  and  to  see  these 
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tipped  with  gold,  is  all  the  sunset  multitudes  ever  enjoy. 
At  night,  moon  and  stars  look  coldly  down  upon  the 
frozen  pavement  of  the  comparatively  deserted  streets, 
for  the  air  has  been  so  biting  of  late,  those  only  venture 
abroad  who  are  obliged  to  do  so.  Add  to  tliese  the  un- 
earthly sounds  which  often  wake  the  dull  ear  of  night,  and 
the  cry  of "  Fire  I  fire!"  to  be  followed  by  the  liuriied 
tramp  of  horses,  \\\\\\  the  engine  throwing  olf  lire  and 
smoke  like  a  demon  of  darkness,  dashino;  aloui"-  to  the 
scene  of  conflagration,  and  you  hi,ive  some  idea  of  winter 
in  Boston.  And  there  will  be  no  material  chan<je  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  then,  instead  of  the  keen  northwester,  which  may 
be  called  cold  condensed  from  its  intensity,  we  shall  have 
a  chilly  east  wind  from  the  sea  sweeping  along  the  streets, 
raising  clouds  of  dust  and  filth,  and  making  shutters,  bhnds, 
and  awnings  dance  and  creak  to  its  changeful  moods. 

But  we  shall  know  by  the  rose-tinted  shadows  upon  the 
sky  when  spring  is  on  the  hills  and  in  the  groves,  that  the 
fresh-lipped,  bright-eyed,  beautiful  flowers  have  come, 
and  the  little  bird  is  singing  in  its  wildwood  home  ;  that 
the  embryo  leaves  are  cautiously  unfolding  from  the  bud 
lest  some  bitino-  breeze  bliijht  the  efibrts  of  the  "infant 
year,"  and  fair-haired  children  are  playing  on  the  grass 
where  the  sun  shines  aslant  on  the  wall. 

Bright,  beautiful,  merry  springtime  !  IIou^  many  in 
after  life  look  back  to  those  halcyon  days  when  the  }"oung 
roses  "waked  from  their  rest"  for  them,  the  winds 
brought  "gentle  sounds,"  and  their  cup  was  iuli  of  glad- 
ness. Thousands  there  are  who  wish'  ihey  were  as 
happy  as  when  they  played  on  the  village  green  in  the 
golden  sunlight,  or  at  "hide  and  seek"  around  ihe  sly 
nooks  and  corners  at  the  old  homestead,  and  at  evening 
said  their  little  prayers  around  a  mother's  knee.  The 
robin,  perched  on  some  pinnacle,  may  sing  Vo  us,  but  it 
will  find  no  place  of  rest  here.  We  shall  feel  a  joy  most 
"strange  and  dear"  in  the  inlhience  that  is  broeullng  over 
hidden  things,  and  our  thoughts  will  be  lar  awa\  ,  lor 

''!' 
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spring  will  visit  the  mouldering  urn  where  weaves  the 
cypress  tree,  and  phint  flowers  on  the  graves  of  those  we 
love.  Though  not  permitted  to  pay  our  tribute  of  atTec- 
tion  to  them  at  that  delightful  season,  we  know  that  kind 
hearts  will  linger  around  the  sacred  spot,  and  drop  a  tear 
over  the  departed. 

Poverty,  always  lank  and  starved,  is  most  ghastly  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  pov- 
erty is.  To  live  without  fire  or  food  except  what  is 
begged  from  door  to  door,  is  a  state  of  destitution  not  to 
be  described ;  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  human  beings 
who  know  of  no  other  mode  of  living.  They  come  here 
in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  employment,  and  failing, 
they  resort  to  whatever  means  may  come  within  tlicir 
reach  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  degradation,  till  at  last  they  die  like  brutes,  and 
share  a  pauper's  burial.  One  half  of  the  city  do  not 
know  how  the  other  half  live. 

But  a  few  steps  from  the  most  fashionable  resorts,  in 
neighborhoods  with  dirty  courts  and  a  dim  twilight 
atmosphere,  the  poor  sisters  ''stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  in 
attic  and  cellar,  till  body  and  mind  are  w^eary  and  faint, 
and  they  are  driven  to  a  still  fiercer  struggle  for  bread,  — 
perchance  a  life  of  crime  and  misery.  Could  we  lift  the 
curtain  between  each  household  and  the  outer  world, 
wdiat  revelations  would  be  made,  what  siglits  of  want 
and  suffering,  where  poverty's  children  crouch  and  shiver 
in  their  desolate  apartments,  shrinking  away  from  the 
world's  unpitying  look.  Young  women  and  poor  widows 
whose  accumulated  labor  helps  to  fill  the  cofiers  of  the 
rich,  work  from  morning  till  night  for  the  munificent  sum 
of  seventeen  or  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  making  shirts  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  apiece,  pants  at  fourteen  cents, 
and  so  on.  And  pampered,  selfish  mortals,  enjoying  all 
the  luxuries  of  life,  say,  "Let  them  work  ;  they  are  only 
women.  They  would  w^aste  it  if  tliey  had  more.  Now^ 
it  is  saved  for  objects  of  benevolence,  and  put  to  a  good 
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use."  On  the  same  principle,  when  a  church  was  to 
be  erected,  a  manufacturer  remarkable  lor  his  large  be- 
quests to  institutions  of  learning  and  liberal  expenditures 
in  church -building  invariably  cut  down  the  wages  of  the 
operatives  to  meet  the  exigence.  Which  built  the  church, 
the  proprietor  or  his  employees?  The  first  had  the  honor 
of  it,  the  latter  claimed  it.  Some  one  in  Philadelphia 
advertised  for  females  to  make  shirts  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  apiece  ;  about  eight  hundred  applied  tor  the 
work. 

On  S.  Street,  a  woman  and  her  two  daughters,  in  that 
secret  wretchedness  which  crawls  up  into  its  garret  to 
freeze  and  starve,  were  found  the  other  day  by  our  mis- 
sionary. They  lived  without  lire,  and  were  sustained  by 
the  mother's  doing  cheap  sewing.  She  kept  herself  en- 
veloped in  bed-clothing,  that  she  might  use  her  benumbed 
fingers  till  her  work  was  finished,  which  was  usually  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  They  subsisted  on  baker's  bread 
and  water.  The  girls  had  one  decent  suit  between  them  ; 
one  going  to  school  and  on  errands,  while  the  other  staid 
at  home.  Another  phase  of  the  same  sad  life  is  making 
paper  boxes,  at  which  numbers  are  employed  ;  another, 
making  paper  bags,  at  thirty-five  cents  a  thousand.  It 
w^ould  be  difilcult  to  describe  the  barren  rooms  and  chilly 
air  where  girls  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
seated  at  long  tables,  with  piles  of  brown  paper  and  pots 
of  paste,  in  the  manufacture  of  bags. 

And  here  are  unfortunate,  unsuccessful  people,— -the 
hard-palmed,  toil-worn,  wrinkletl,  weary ,  hojx^less-looking 
men,  and  forlorn,  desolate,  sad-eyed  women,  whom  we 
meet  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  Descending  to  a  lower 
strata,  we  have  the  scissor-grinder,  match-vender,  tub- 
mender,  old-clothes  man,  organ-grinder,  rag-picker,  per- 
ambulating hawkers  of  fanc}'  glass  and  toN's,  and  a  hi)st  of 
otlier  vagrant  merchants  and  mendicants,  w  ho  sK'cp  under 
boxes  and  barrels,  or  pay  a  }HMmy  for  lying  on  the  b.n  c  .stone 
fioor  of  some  underground  apartment  during  th^.'  night.  Oh, 
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this  cold,  bitter,  relentless  poverty  !  Bolts  and  bars  can- 
not exclude  it ;  yet  you  will  fail  to  see  its  ghastliness  if 
you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  thousands  sutler  from 
cold,  hunger,  and  exhaustive  toil,  there  are  other  thou- 
sands, hungry,  weary,  friendless,  and  utterly  forlorn,  who 
cannot  obtain  the  miserable  privilege  of  such  toil  as  I  have 
tried  to  picture,  the  release  from  which  can  be  gained  only 
by  death  or  a  life  of  shame.  Noble  sufferers,  who  shared 
all  their  prosperity  with  their  friends,  and  who  now  seek 
to  bear  all  their  woe,  even  to  the  death,  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  In  a  dark,  illy-ventilated 
basement  sickness  disclosed  a  family  of  eight  persons  — 
father,  mother,  children  —  crowded  into  a  little  room,  the 
only  place  for  cooking,  eating,  sleeping,  and  doing  the 
washing  which  sustained  them.  The  father  was  slowly 
dying  of  consumption  -in  that  same  room  ;  yet  life  must 
still  go  on,  and  the  washing  be  done,  or  they  be  destitute 
of  bread  and  a  home  that  is  no  home. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  poor  is  sad  to  contemplate. 
Poverty  necessarily  brings  them  in  contact  with  evil  asso- 
ciates. They  cannot  choose  their  habitation,  but  must  go 
where  cheap  lodgings  can  be  obtained,  however  immoral 
the  neighborhood.  They  must  forego  the  privileges  of 
education,  of  literary  and  religious  culture.  It  is  often 
asked  with  surprise,  "How  can  ignorance  exist,  even 
among  the  poor,  when  free  public  schools  are  provided?" 
But  how  can  children  attend  school,  or  go  to  church, 
when  rags  constitute  their  only  garment?  or  how  can  they 
be  spared,  when  they  are  obliged  to  sweep  the  crossings, 
or  sell  matches  or  newspapers,  and  perform  other  menial 
service,  to  obtain  food  and  shelter? 

With  poverty  comes  extreme  temptation.  The  bloom 
of  modesty  is  soon  rubbed  off  by  vulgar  contact.  Where 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  sleep  promiscuou'sly ,  how  can 
young  girls  grow  up  retaining  their  natural  modesty  and 
self-respect,  —  with  virtuous  habits  and  princij")h's  ?  To 
the  young  woman  reared  under  such  circumstances,  and 
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obliged  to  toil  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  liours  a  day  to 
prolong  a  miserable  existence,  what  would  be  the  loss  of 
a  reputation,  in  her  obscure  life,  if  it  v\ould  insure  lood, 
raiment,  and  a  home?  Let  the  seducer  present  himself 
with  promises  of  these,  and  what  is  the  poor  girl  likely 
to  do?  "Preserve  a  virtue  which  brings  her  no  food,  no 
clothing,  no  relaxation  from  toil,  no  friends;  or  throw  it 
away,  as  a  mere  banble,  and  by  becoming  the  mistress 
of  son;ie  vile  libertine,  obtain  not  onl}^  the  comforts,  but 
even  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life?"  "Will  it  need  niucli 
argument  to  make  the  path  of  sin  appear  right?  Does 
God  intend  his  creatures  should  starve,  when  they  are 
willing  to  w^ork  ?  Must  they  die  of  absolute  w^ant,  lest  a 
hard-hearted  world,  that  will  not  send  them  relief^,  should 
taunt  them  with  the  loss  of  virtue?  It  would  require  a 
depth  of  piety  and  a  presence  of  grace  rarely  found  among 
these  unfortunates  to  withstand  such  a  trial."  Without 
food,  suitable  clothing,  or  employment,  how  many  would 
resist  such  a  temptation? 

I  turn  away  from  the  picture,  sick  at  heart.  Little  G., 
in  the  summer-like  atmosphere  of  home,  is  phtying  on  the 
carpet  with  the  Swiss  blocks  that  brother  IL  gave  him. 
They  are  to  him  an  invaluable  treasure.  Happy  child- 
hood !  Will  he  ever  be  deprived  of  his  birthright  of  care 
and  love?  Those  of  us  who  have  friends,  education,  suit- 
able food,  clothing,  and  hours  of  leisure,  enjoy  a  fearful 
amount  of  happiness  lor  which,  as  the  talent  commitled  to 
our  trust,  we  shall  be  responsible  at  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. How  little  we  know  of  the  suHeriugs  and  tem})ta- 
tions  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  all  things  !  and  how 
harshly  we  often  judge  the  poor,  ami  condenni  their  tall 
from  virtue  !  May  God  forgive  our  mingled  hardness  of 
heart  and  self-righteousness  of  soul  ! 

"Alas,  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity," 
Under  the  sun  !  " 
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I  do  not  say  that  virtue  cannot  exist  in  the  polkiting 
atmosphere  of  vice  and  degradation.  Rarely  beautiful 
creatures,  with  true,  elevated  natures,  are  sometimes  en- 
countered in  these  low  haunts,  seemingly  as  much  out  of 
place  as  angels  of  light  in  the  abyss  of  darkness.  The 
very  air  they  breathe  is  foul  and  pestiferous.  Doomed  to 
associate  with  ribald,  vicious  companions,  who  push  and 
jostle  them  at  every  step,  they  bear  cheerfully,  patiently, 
their  lot,  smoothing  and  softening  the  harsh  temperaments 
around  them,  and  meet  poverty  and  scorn  \Nith  a  spirit 
of  heroism  and  self-denial  w^hicli  would  honor  a  martyr's 
name.  Somehow,  they  seem  %o  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  sunny  azure,  scented  the  sweet  hawthorn,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  bird-song  that  comes  over  the  high,  close, 
prickly  hedges  —  those  interminable  barriers  in  society 
wdiich  shut  them  out  of  the  bri^;ht,  cultivated  world  on 
every  side,  —  and  to  possess  some  rare  jewel  which  keeps 
their  feet  amid  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  lie  in  their 
path,  and  emits  in  lite's  gloomiest  hours  the  one  ray  of 
sunshine  it  has  absorbed.  Great  moral  qualities  are  not 
confmed  to  any  condition  in  life,  but  are  distributed  in  a 
capricious  way.  "God's  aristocracy  of  good  blood  runs 
quite  up  and  down  the  whole  scale  of  social  life  and  ex- 
tends to  both  extremes." 

In  a  solitary  nook  of  our  yard,  one  bright  summer 
morning,  a  little  flower  opened  its  tiny  cup  and  looked 
up  at  the  sun.  It  was  unlike  tliose  of  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  adorned  the  beds,  and  no  kind  iiand  had 
watched  its  silent  growth.  The  sunbeam,  the  dewch'op, 
and  the  summer  breeze  had  combined  to  bring  it  h)rth. 
It  stood  alone  amid  the  matted  grasses  of  the  turf,  a  pure 
white  flower,  without  a  leaf  to  protect  its  dehcale,  evanes- 
cent beauty.  But  its  mission  was  ended  in  a  few  short 
hours,  and  it  faded  away,  as  if  to  show  the  world  how 
fair  a  flower  could  bloom,  fade,  and  die,  imcarcd  [ov  and 
alone.  So  we  have  ''a  native  aristocracy,  a  superior  race, 
plainly  marked  by  nature,  of  a  higher  order  and  fmer 
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grade  than  the  common  run  of  people."  There  is  many 
a  servant-girl  whose  place  is  behind  the  guests  seated  at 
table,  in  homes  of  culture  and  refmement,  who  in  her 
self-possession,  graceful  manner,  and  real  dignity  of  char- 
acter, far  excels  the  mistress  of  tlie  house ;  yet  caste 
forever  excludes  her  from  the  alTectionate  confidence  of 
the  family.  Also,  many  a  young  man  in  the  common 
avocations  of  life,  with  a  calm,  well-poised  bearing,  finely- 
modeled  form,  and  ricli  complexion,  — just  the  one  a  noble 
woman  would  be  proud  to  call  her  own,  —  sterling,  hon- 
est, intelligent ;  which  shows  that  true  dignity  and  real 
worth  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  exact  and  careful 
training. 


LETTER  II. 

Affectionate  Remembrance  opens  the  Vestibule  of 
THE  Heart.  —  Religious  Awakening.  —  Elder  Jacob 
Knapp. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  remembered,  —  to  know  there  is 
one  holy  spot  ever  green,  where  blooms  a  fadeless  llower. 
Your  "throwing  ofl'  life's  cares  by  a  visit  to  Rose  Cottage 
to  commune  with  tlie  past,"  awakened  many  lende  r  inein- 
ories,  and  the  heart  leaped  back  to  look  again  at  its  de- 
serted walls.  Rose  Cottage,  willi  its  dewy  llowers  pour- 
ing their  fragrance  in  at  the  o})eii  \vindo\vs  in  the  husii  of 
the  morning;  its  room  where  we  stood  in  nameh'ss  agony 
when  our  loved  one  passed  tearless  and  alone  uiuler  tlealh's 
siiadow  ;  its  little  parlor,  with  the  familiar  roses  on  the 
carpet,  and  glass  looking  down  Irom  die  wall,  which  has 
often  reflected  the  form  of  some  fair  being  a[^proaeliiiig 
the  bridal  altar,  and  daily  reminded  us  we  were  i)ass- 
ing  away;  and  its  "holy  of  holies,"  where  the  healen  oil 
has  been  prepared  for  die  sancluar)',  —  where  ihe  sv'ul 
lias  breathed  its  purest  vows,  been  oi-)i)re.ssed  wiih  peeu- 
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liar  burdens,  sought  peculiar  blessings,  and  executed  its 
noblest  purposes, — where  God  met  the  humble,  trustful, 
thankful  wor3hiper,  saw  the  sorest  trials  serenely  borne, 
the  deepest  injuries  forgiven,  and  toils  and  sacrifices  cheer- 
fully sustained  through  a  triumphant  faith.  I  see  it  all  in 
the  solitude  of  my  room,  and  learn  a  new  meaning  every 
day  to  the  simple  line,  "There's  no  place  like  home." 
Though  emptied  of  everything  the  heart  held  dear,  the 
home  feeling  still  lingers  about  its  walls  ;  and  I  would 
prefer  that  cottage,  with  the  precious  influences  which 
have  gone  out  from  it,  to  the  noblest  halls  of  wealth  and 
fame.  But  we  are  not  to  live  for  present  enjoyment,  but 
to  accomplish  life's  great  end ;  not  for  our  own  gratifi- 
cation, but  the  good  of  others.  There  is  danger  of  our 
loving  earthly  objects  too  well,  —  of  losing  sight  of  the 
claims  of  heaven  and  its  glorious  rewards ;  hence  we 
have  our  full  share  of  sorrow,  that  we  may  thirst  more 
for  heavenly  joy. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  great  religious  awakening  during 
the  winter.  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  the  evangelist,  held 
meetings  in  our  church  and  vestry  nine  weeks  in  suc- 
cession, and  attracted  overflowing  audiences.  He  is  a 
remarkable  man.  His  personal  appearance  is  very  plain ; 
his  voice  dry  and  husky,  and  frequently  inclines  to  a 
monotonous  recitative.  But  he  is  earnest  and  practical, 
and  his  logic  and  eloquence  are  fused  into  burning  words 
to  arouse  the  church  and  ministry  from  their  lethargy, — 
to  open  the  soul  to  the  blessed  influences  of  Divine  grace, 
and  bring  Christians  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  ready  to  do  his 
will.  He  rigidly  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  never  compromises  the  truth  to  avoid  giving  oflense ; 
never  whittles  it  down  to  so  slender  a  point  that  much 
of  its  strength  and  vitality  are  gone,  lo  suit  the  worhlly 
tastes  of  his  hearers  ;  never  pets  or  coaxes  to  bring  men 
to  Christ;  but  he  speaks  as  one  having  auLht)riLy,  and 
holds  up  the  mirror  of  truth  for  every  one  to  see  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart  and  the  terrible  retribution  which 
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awaits  the  ungodly.  Truth  in  his  hands  is  Hke  a  refining 
fire,  separating  the  silver  from  the  dross,  and  defending 
Christianity  from  the  attacks  of  skepticism,  infidelity, 
superstition,  and  the  false  interpretations  of  men.  His 
illustrations  are  vivid,  and  couched  in  any  language 
which  appears  best  adapted  to  unfold  and  enforce  the 
truth.  To  apply  one  of  his  own  forcible  comparisons  : 
"  Were  you  digging  out  a  man  smothering  under  the 
earth  that  had  caved  in  upon  him,  you  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly careful  of  the  manner  in  which  you  threw  the 
dirt.  Your  object  would  be  to  save  life,  not  to  exhibit 
grace."  He  looks  to  elTect ;  is  bold  and  eccentric,  tin-ow- 
ing missiles  at  a  venture  to  arouse  men  to  search  with 
their  whole  souls  for  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  day  of 
vengeance.  Sometimes  he  utters  a  prayer  in  the  midst 
of  his  sermon,  without  warning  or  preparation,  or  pro- 
duces a  sensation  in  the  audience  by  asking  God  in  his 
prayer  to  "tip  over  the  devil's  teapot  [the  old  distillery 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street],  which  is  dealing  out 
damnation  to  men,"  or  to  "shut  up  that  great  breathing- 
place  of  hell,"  the  old  theater  *  in  the  same  locality.  He 
once  offered  an  earnest  petition  that  God  would  either 
convert  Theodore  Parker  f  or  take  him  away  from  tlie 
earth.  The  orchestra  in  the  evening  was  "  the  roost  for 
the  devil's  poultry,"  where  cold  professors  of  religion  and 
wicked  men  perched  to  listen  too  far  away  to  be  endan- 
gered by  the  truth,  but  frightened  and  indignant  when  an 
arrow  came  fiying  in  that  direction  to  disturb  their  carnal 

*  I  once  attended  religious  services  at  the  dance-hall  connected  with 
this  old  theater..  Its  gloomy  walls  bore  the  undisguised  handwriting  of 
vice,  and  the  air  seemed  vitiated  with  the  life  that  wasted  itself  in  that 
saddest  conceivable  of  all  melancholy  mockeries,  die  dance  that  leads 
down  to  death.  The  crowing  of  tlie  prize-roosters  ami  the  click  of 
billiards  were  distinctly  heard  during  the  exercises,  waking  a  fi  ling, 
dark  and  dread,  that  we  were  on  the  confines  of  perdilion.  The  tlisiil- 
lery  and  theater  were  soon  after  destroyed  by  fne. 

t  Mr.  Parker,  then  in  Europe  to  recover  his  health,  never  returned, 
but  died  the  following  spring. 

13 
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security.  He  holds  his  audience  spellbound  and  devout- 
looking,  or  painfully  amused  at  times,  evidently  wondering 
what  will  come  next.  But  these  eccentricities  and  hard 
sayings,  as  they  were  often  called,  were  thrown  out,  to 
use  his  own  illustration,  like  bomb-shells,  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  to  which,  if  closely  examined, 
the  silken  cord  of  mercy  would  be  found  attached,  to 
lead  them  to  holiness  and  heaven. 

Many  who  came  to  hear  him  went  away  cursing  and 
threatening  not  to  come  again,  but  the  next  day  found 
them  attentive  listeners.  And  there  was  such  a  hissing 
among  the  enemies  —  it  was  hard  to  believe  there  could 
be  so  much  opposition  to  truth  in  the  human  heart. 
Atheists,  infidels,  spiritualists,  liquor-dealers,  formalism 
and  indifference,  like  Herod  and  Pilate,  made  truce  to- 
gether to  crush  it.  A  host  of  evil  spirits  seemed  hovering 
about  the  place,  to  seduce  souls  from  the  path  of  duty 
and  right.  Mr.  Knapp  is  a  man  of  God.  To  know  him 
in  the  family  circle  is  to  respect  and  love  him.  He  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  sheds  around  him  the  lustre  of 
true  Christian  excellence. 

Preaching  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  is  the 
great  secret  of  success  with  faithful  ministers.  The 
simple  story  of  the  cross  is  adapted  to  all  chisses.  It 
never  breaks  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quenches  the  smoking 
flax,  but  melts  the  soul  into  penitence  and  love.  None 
are  too  ignorant  to  understand  it.  A  sermon  maybe  so 
"  heavy,"  in  the  best  sense,  that  it  aflects  the  hearers 
less  than  it  would  were  it  more  easily  comprehended. 
This  is  the  reason  why  superficial  preachers,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  more  popular  and  successful  tlian 
deep  thinkers;  the  people  get  and  carry  away  more 
truth  when  it  is  amplified.  No  doubt  men  of  profound 
thought  who  heard  Mr.  Knapp  were  surprised  at  the 
effect  his  discourses  had  upon  his  hearers,  w  lien  their 
own,  which  had  cost  them  weeks  of  hard  study,  clothed 
in  language  suited  to  the  most  refined  taste,  were  iuefiec- 
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tual  or  hardl)'  appreciated  by  those  who  listened  to  them. 
"A  handful  of  rice  put  into  a  hungry  man's  pocket  is  of 
more  immediate  value  to  him  than  a  whole  tierce,  which 
he  has  neither  means  nor  strength  to  open."  One  thing- 
is  certain  :  Mr.  Knapp's  preaching  made  strong,  stead- 
fast Christians.  This  part  of  the  city  has  been  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  under  his  ministry,  and  in  many 
instances  the  good  woyIl  has  been  carried  into  adjoining 
cities  and  towns.  It  has  not  been  conhned  to  any  partic- 
ular class,  but  has  embraced  all  ages  and  conditions.  It 
has  been  a  season  of  rejoicing  and  of  tears.  Christ's 
power  has  wrought  mightily  in  overcoming  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  society.  The  poor  inebriate  and  his  helpless, 
suflering  wife,  and  men  and  women  who  have  wasted 
their  lives  in  sensuahty  and  trampled  on  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  have  found  peace  in  believing  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whilst  thoughtful,  earnest,  amiable  men,  en- 
grossed with  present  advantage,  and  living  tor  self  as  if 
there  was  no  future,  have  rejected  the  claims  of  tlie  gos- 
pel. Among  the  sad  sights  in  connection  with  the  re- 
vival, to  awaken  solemnity  and  mourning,  \vas  a  poor  old 
woman,  clad  in  a  little  blue  cloak  and  old-fashioned 
hood,  already  standing  upon  that  point  of  time  that 
verges  over  eternity,  leaning  upon  her  stalf  to  a>k  the 
prayers  of  God's  people.  She  had  no  ho})e,  and  K)r 
aught  we  know  died  in  her  sins.  How  many  wouhl  give 
the  world  if  they  could  have  a  child's  heart  again  to 
come  to  Jesus  !  Also  yoimg  men  and  women  Irom  the 
moral  wastes  of  the  world,  in  the  debasement  of  their 
natures,  presented  themselves  as  subjects  of  pr.iyer.  A 
large  number  of  orphans  lound  a  home  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  some  of  whom  ascribed  their  con\ ersion  to  a 
loving  mother's  prayeis.  (iod"s  hou>e  is  large  enough 
for  all.  Sixty  have  already  been  baptized  ;  udu-rs  have 
come  by  letter.  Fifty-seven,  one  Sabbath  alternoon, 
stood  in  Iront  of  the  desk  and  along  the  ai>les —  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
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Strangers  who  were  in  our  gates,  all  speaking  the  ''lan- 
guage of  Canaan,"  to  receive  the  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
was  a  glorious  day  to  the  church.  The  Lord  was  in  his 
holy  temple,  and  his  banner  over  it  was  love. 

There  is  a  grander,  intenser  type  of  Christianity  here 
than  in  the  country,  because  there  are  so  many  more 
temptations  and  opportunities  to  sin.  But  few  compara- 
tively reach  a  higli  standard  of  spiritual  attainment. 
They  profess,  and  call  themselves  Christians,  but  w  ithout 
the  great  principle  of  self-denial  to  underlie  and  control 
their  actions,  they  live  in  ease,  luxury,  and  pride,  and 
are  governed  by  an  elastic  code  of  morals,  whicli  allows 
them  to  join  hands  with  the  multitude  who  throng  the 
broad  road,  in  social  amusements,  theater-going,  and 
worldly  pleasure.  They  aflect  and  catch  the  type,  lan- 
guage, and  fashions  of  the  world,  and  indulge  in  many 
provoking  wrongs,  forgetful  of  the  exhortation,  — ''Come 
out  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  tiling." 
It  requires  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer  to  live  a 
devoted  Christian  life  where  sin  meets  }'ou  at  ever}-  step. 
There  is  no  half-way  place.  The  candidates  for  the 
heavenly  prize  —  like  Ruth,  who  was  the  type  of  a  true 
disciple  —  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  Jesus ;  or, 
like  Orpah  the  Moabitess,  they  will  return  to  their  gods, 
their  friends,  and  their  property.  The  city  is  full  of 
backsliders,  men  and  women,  who  have  witnessed  a 
good  profession,  but  could  not  resist  temptation,  and  false 
teachers,  who  plead  for  social  amusement,  and  weaken 
the  moral  restraints  of  society  by  self-indulgence.  Mul- 
titudes never  attend  church.  Some  who  have  not  lis- 
tened to  the  gospel  for  years,  like  the  wife  of  Jeroboam, 
when  affliction  falls  upon  them,  come  to  hear  what  the 
man  of  God  will  say.  A  man  who  had  grown  gray 
under  life's  cares  and  trials  had  not  seen  the  insitlc  of  a 
church  for  twenty  years,  when  the  loss  of  a  druling 
child  brought  him  to  the  house  of  God.  He  afterward 
became  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Union. army,  and  was 
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picked  off  by  a  rebel  sharpshooter.  Had  the  precious 
seed  sown  in  his  heart  at  a  late  hour  prepared  him  for 
his  sudden  death? 

A  pastor  who  would  reach  the  masses  must  go  into 
workshops,  stores,  mianufacturing-  establishments,  and 
seek  sinners  where  they  are,  in  love  and  wisdom,  and 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  sons  of  toil ;  he  must  enter  fam- 
ilies, and  make  himself  acquainted  with  thtiir  struggles 
and  trials,  and  show  himself  a  warm-hearted,  s\-mpa- 
thizing  friend.  By  this  means  multitudes  may  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  gospel  and  saved.  Jesus  min- 
gled with  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  forgotten ;  ate  whh 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly. 


LETTER  III. 

The  Rag-Picker.  —  Outcast.  —  Inflexhile  Pahexts. — 
Petting  a  Dog.  —  How  Children  are  cared  for.  — 
Involuntary  Education.  —  The  ISIother's  wSpueue. — 
Affection  and  Habits  of  Children. 

"  On  the  street  the  shadows  meet 
Of  destiny." 

Vice  stalks  abroad  with  bold,  unblush.ing  face,  and  is 
met  at  every  turn.  Wealth,  arroganl,  self-conceilod, 
dainty,  a  body  of  corruption,  sweeps  along  the  streets  in 
silver  slippers.  Poverty  steeped  down,  cloUied  in  rags, 
haggard,  filthy,  holding  out  its  famislied  haiul  h)r  a  piece 
of  bread,  treads  upon  its  heels  ;  yet  they  remain  separate 
worlds  unless  some  great  cahimity  brings  lliem  together. 
A  woman,  apparently  fifty  years  of  age,  and  presumably 
respectable  at  some  period  of  her  life,  but  faHen  into  a 
common  rag-picker,  is  often  seen  about  the  street.  She 
has  a  tidy  look,  and  wears  an  old-fashioned,  large-caped 
Rob  Roy  cloak  lined  with  jiockets  in  which  to  stow 
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away  her  commodities.  Her  bonnet  is  well  preserved, 
and  she  keeps  closely  veiled  with  a  faded  barege,  as  if 
to  conceal  her  features  from  the  public  gaze.  She  never 
begs  ;  is  always  alone,  and  somehow  contrives  to  make 
her  appearance  after  the  crowd  has  retired  and  few  per- 
sons are  to  be  met  in  the  street.  With  small  hands  and 
feet,  a  good  figure  and  self-poise,  one  would  readily  im- 
agine her  to  have  graced  the  drawing-room  and  parlor  in 
her  better  days.  It  is  said  she  was  once  a  belle  in  soci- 
ety ;  but  by  what  means  she  became  a  "  dead  star,"  no  one 
remembers.  She  occupies  a  cellar  in  the  dark  part  of 
the  city ;  and  after  many  weary  days  and  lonely  nights 
are  passed,  she  will  be  missed,  and  found  in  her  gloomy 
apartment,  at  rest  on  death's  lean  arm.  Perchance  there 
will  be  a  smile  on  her  wan  face,  fixed  there  as  her  eyes 
open  on  a  mansion  fairer  than  the  scenes  of  earth,  where 
there  will  be  no  cold,  or  darkness,  or  want  of  bread  ;  and 
she  wdll  be  wrapped  in  the  old  cloak,  her  companion 
through  cold  and  heat,  storm  and  sunshine,  these  many 
years,  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  pine  box  and  committed 
to  the  earth,  and  the  pauper's  funeral  will  be  over.  But 
had  this  poor  old  woman  been  a  great  lady,  how  many 
would  have  heard  of  her  illness!  If  a  queen,  what  an 
impression  her  death  would  have  made  I  Every  store 
and  shop  would  have  been  closed  ;  everybody  would  have 
talked  about  it,  and  a  grand  procession  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  But  she  was  not  bound  to  this  world  by  riches, 
or  honor,  or  friends.  When  the  poor  outcast  dies,  God 
will  be  there;  and  if  at  peace  with  him,  she  will  share  a 
richer  inheritance  than  earth  can  oive. 

o 

In  the  locality  of  a  genteel  boarding-house  may  be 
seen  occasionally  a  youngish  woman,  thin  and  haggarcl, 
the  wreck  of  a  once  Ixiautiful  girl,  ller  nu^thcr  keeps 
the  house  ;  and  for  some  youthful  misdemeanor,  exj")elled 
her  daughter  from  it,  years  ago.  \Vithout  shelter  or  pro- 
tection, she  soon  fell  into  the  depths  of  misery  and  degra- 
dation, and  in  her  ruin  seems  to  lintl  her  onl\'  solace  in 
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seeking  to  be  avenged  of  her  mother ;  and  when  that 
mother  appears  on  the  street,  in  rich  attire,  with  visitors, 
or  walking  with  a  friend,  she  is  sure  to  be  confronted  and 
followed  by  her  daughter. 

Other  instances  of  an  aggravating  character,  wh.ere 
children  have  been  thrust  out,  might  be  cited.  Many  a 
poor,  willful,  obstinate  child  is  ruined  by  the  severity  of 
the  equally  wiHful,  inflexible  parent.  That  cold,  morose 
disposition,  which  requires  love  and  tenderness  to  warm, 
soften,  and  render  it  flexible,  and  which  doubtless  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  child,  breaks  in  being  brought  to 
the  iron  bedstead  prepared  by  the  parent,  and  becomes 
reckless;  then,  if  a  son,  he  must  be  sent  to  sea,  or  cast 
upon  his  own  resources,  in  the  vain  hope  that  hardship, 
and  strange,  rough,  demoralized  men,  or  a  cold-hearted, 
selflsh  world,  will  do  more  to  cure  his  irascible  temper 
and  bad  habits  than  parents  can  do.  What  a  thought! 
Strangers  do  wdiat  parents  cannot  for  their  own  dear  chil- 
dren !  Doubtless  ten  are  hardened  to  one  reformed  under 
such  circumstances.  If  a  daughter,  she  is  cast  forth  in 
her  youth,  helplessness,  and  ignorance  of  the  \\  orld,  and 
unless  rescued  by  some  friend  or  relatise,  she  is  lost. 
Look  at  the  home  of  her  chikfliood  as  the  doors  close 
after  her.  Its  well-bred  inmates,  its  richl)'  lurnished 
apartments,  its  location  where  the  grand  houses  rise  on 
either  side,  tell  you  it  is  one  of  no  ordinar\'  pretensions. 
See  the  parents  fold  their  robes  of  righteousness  more 
closely  about  them  as  she  moves  away  from  their  door. 
See  what  heart-struggles  and  heart-breakings,  what  hope- 
less yearnings  and  endeavors,  what  sins,  sorrows,  and 
temptations,  lill  the  soul  of  the  outcast  as  she  linds  her- 
self shelterless  and  alone  in  the  world.  At  the  corner  of 
the  vStreet  stands  the  fallen  man,  clothed  in  fnie  aiiparel, 
and  carrying  a  full  purse.  "Come  to  a  home  with  me, 
child,"  urges  the  tempter;  "you  shall  have  bread,  com- 
fort, pleasiu-e,  and  love,  and  no  more  sullering."  It  she 
falls,  at  whose  door  will  lie  her  sin?  It  is  hard  lor  jiarenls, 
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who  find  their  own  inflexibiHty  matched  by  that  of  their' 
children,  to  reahze  that  they  are  Hke  themselves ;  but 
children  are  usually  good  tests  of  the  feelings  of  those 
who  naturally  exert  an  influence  over  them.  Subde  and 
unseen  thoughts  and  emotions  run  along  the  chords  of 
the  affections ;  and  while  we  think  they  are  hidden  within 
our  own  breasts,  or  have  been  completely  smothered  out 
of  existence,  they  start  up  in  life  and  youth  from  the  chil- 
dren at  our  feet. 

"What  though  the  mill  of  God  grinds  slow  and  small. 
Yet  with  exceeding  patience  grinds  he  all." 

For  the  benefit  of  inflexible  parents,  let  me  here  repeat 
the  sentiment  of  another.  "It  never  can  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  that  nothing  releases  a  parent 
from  his  duties  toward  a  child.  No  waywardness,  no  dis- 
obedience, no  rebellion,  no  prodigality,  can  ever  justify  a 
father  in  castinf>;  a  son  or  dauf^hter  adrift.  We  hear  of 
sons  being  cut  oft^  without  a  shilling,  of  daughters  being 
forbidden  their  father's  house  ;  and  without  any  excep- 
tion, such  cases  are  proof  that,  of  whatever  sins  their 
children  ma}^  have  been  guilty,  the  father  is  even  more 
guilty.  No  person  can  commit  against  society  so  great  a 
crime  as  a  father  commits  who  is  thus  false  to  the  trust 
which  he  himself  imposed,  —  who  thus  thrusts  olF  from 
himself  the  soul  which  he  has  called  into  being. 

"A  father  should  be  governed  by  no  motive  but  his 
child's  best  interests  ;  and  a  child's  best  interests  can  never 
be  served  by  anything  but  his  father's  constant  and  loving 
care.  If  a  child  is  so  bad  that  his  inlluence  is  feared  on 
the  other  children,  separate  tliem.  If  it  is  feared  that 
money  bestowed  upon  him  wili  be  lor  his  injury,  pro- 
vision may  be  made  against  that.  But  when  a  fallier,  in 
a  lit  of  anger,  disinherits  or  refuses  to  see  his  child,  he 
commits  a  crime,  which  the  laws,  indeed,  do  not  recog- 
nize, but  whose  guilt  it  would  take  many  a  legal  crime  to 
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outweigh.  There  should  be  absohitely  no  limit  to  parental 
forgiveness  and  forbearance.  Seven  times  and  seventy 
times  seven  should  the  father  receive  the  prodigal  son  who 
seeks  his  face  ;  and  if  he  never  seeks  it,  if  he  goes  stub- 
born and  rebellious,  not  one  atom  of  fatherly  care  and 
interest  should  he  relax,  for  his  child  is  his  ollspring,  born 
of  his  will,  and  no  voice  of  violence  can  release  the  man 
from  his  solemn  obligation  to  guard  and  guide,  as  i'ar  as 
possible,  the  life  he  dared  to  give." 

A  small  pet  greyhound,  in  its  embroidered  blanket, 
often  stepping  on  the  trail  of  its  mistress's  silk  dress  to 
keep  its  feet  from  the  cold  pavement,  frequently  passed 
our  window.  It  was  taken  sick  a  while  since  ;  and  though 
treated  by  the  family  physician,  and  carefully  nursed  by 
its  mistress,  yet,  sad  to  relate.  Doggie  died,  and  was 
buried  unlike  most  of  the  canine  race.  Placed  in  a  cas- 
ket, with  its  paws  folded  over  its  throat,  and  suitably 
decked  with  flowers,  it  lay  in  state  in  the  lady's  parlor, 
where  it  is  said  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  viewed  the  remains.  It  was  interred  in  the 
family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn.  These  sn:iall  lap-dogs  are 
wonderful  pets  ;  and  perhaps  a  gentleman  could  nut  com- 
mit a  greater  blunder  in  refined  society  than  to  carelessly 
injure  or  worry  one,  whose  yelps  of  distress  will  prevent 
all  further  ceremony,  as  any  person  in  the  ruom  is  liable 
to  be  snapped  at,  till  it  is  borne  away  in  the  arms  uf  its 
pitying  mistress.  This  petting  a  love  of  a  cUjg is  well 
enough,  if  a  woman  chooses  to  do  so  ;  but  how  a  mother 
with  a  child  in  the  nursery  can  take  a  dog  into  licr  lap, 
fondle  it,  and  carry  it  out  in  her  coach  as  an  ornament 
and  pride,  instead  of  her  beautiful  babe,  is  incompre- 
hensible. But  many  mothers  act  as  if  their  chihlrcn  w  ere 
a  burden,  which  they  are  at  liberty  lo  throw  olf  if  they 
choose;  and  when  they  have  committed  the  ''unfashion- 
able blunder"  of  having  a  child,  they  spare  no  expense 
in  procuring  a  vvet-niu'se,  the  "  cpialities  of  the  creature 
being  discussed  with  the  physician  the  same  as  if  she 
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were  of  the  Alderney  breed,"  and  the  mother,  instead  of 
taking  the  sweet  babe  to  her  bosom  to  be  nourished  from 
the  fountain  w^hich  nature  has  provided,  places  it  in  the 
arms  of  one  whose  reputation  is  not  always  without  stain, 
and  whose  presence  would  not  be  endured  under  otlier 
circumstances.  If  diseased,  corrupt  blood  endangers  the 
lite  of  offspring,  may  not  the  bad  blood  of  a  nurse,  vitiated 
by  improper  living,  be  imparted  to  a  child  ;  for  will  she 
ever  deny  herself  any  luxury,  or  be  restrained  from  any 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  so  long  as  paregoric  or  sooth- 
ing-syrup will  ease  the  little  sufferer's  colic,  occasioned 
by  her  over-eating? 

When  the  child's  mind  and  morals  require  training,  a 
nursery  maid  is  procured  ;  and  w^hether  she  be  German, 
Scotch,  or  French,  slie  speaks  as  pure  English  as  can  be 
learned  in  the  'Mower  strata"  of  life,  and  its  education 
begins,  not  in  the  sciences,  but  in  that  involuntary  educa- 
tion it  receives  from  the  way  it  is  spoken  to,  handled,  or 
ordered  to  do  this  or  that,  which  sinks  deep  in  the  mind 
and  tends  to  make  up  its  character.  And  will  it  not  most 
assuredly  have  something  of  the  accent  and  manner  of  its 
foster-mother? 

Every  fair  day  the  child  is  taken  out,  in  beautifully 
embroidered  and  befrilled  garments,  to  be  admired  and 
praised,  thus  implanting  in  its  suscepdble  nature  seeds 
which  may  yield  a  harvest  of  sin  and  shame  in  after- 
years.  Long  before  it  has  learned  its  alphabet,  its  facul- 
ties have  been  brought  out  into  active  vigor.  Everything 
it  has  seen  and  heard  has  been  educaiing  it,  and  that, 
too,  whether  it  would  or  no,  or  whether  any  one  has  been 
seeking  to  influence  and  instruct  it  or  not.  Take,  for 
example,  a  boy  from  the  lowest  and  most  dcgradrd  class 
in  our  schools.  Suppose  him  an  adej')t  in  lies,  cunning, 
and  theft,  with  his  powers  to  evil  strongly  deveh^ixHl. 
What  has  educated  him  at  so  eaily  an  age?  Most  i)rob- 
ably,  the  atmosphere  of  cunning  ami  lying  in  wliich 
he  lives  at  home.    I'hat  iniluence  has  educated  hini  — 
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yes,  alas  !  educated  him  into  strong  and  settled  habits 
of  evil. 

The  nursery-maid  will  be  replaced  by  a  governess, 
with  dancing,  music,  and  drawing-masters,  who  complete 
the  moulding  of  the  child's  mind  and  character.  After 
it  has  been  shut  out  from  its  motiier's  closest  sympathies 
for  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  can  she  hold  its  conii- 
dence,  and  stand  as  a  chosen  counselor  and  guide  during 
the  perilous  }'ears  of  youth?  A  mother  is  the  hea\'en- 
appointed  guardian  of  her  family.  There  is  her  spliere 
of  labor,  there  lie  her  duties  and  enjoyments.  She  is  not 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  this  field  for  another,  or  to  resign 
to  another  her  commission.  She  is  never  so  lovely  as  in 
the  midst  of  her  little  ones,  and  no  one  so  well  under- 
stands their  wants  or  disposition,  which  not  unfrequently 
closely  resembles  that  of  one  parent  or  the  other,  or  is 
finely  compounded  of  both.  Especially  if  one  of  her 
flock  is  less  promising  than  the  rest,  it  needs  a  mother's 
sympathy  and  wondrous  magnetism  to  encourage  and 
inspire  it  to  do  its  best,  and  develop,  its  weaker  faculties. 
If  stubborn  and  wayward,  it  needs  that  same  loving  spirit 
to  subdue  and  control  it.  A  boy  or  girl  is  seldom  ''good 
for  nothing  "  naturally,  but  many  become  so  by  neglect, 
or  by  being  despised  or  maltreated. 

A  child's  aflections  should  be  carefully  cultivated  while 
the  heart  is  warm  and  susceptible.  Caresses  nuiy  not 
always  be  the  best  language  of  allection.  "Some  are  en- 
dowed with  a  delicacy  of  physical  organization  which 
shrinks  from  too  much  of  these,  repelled  and  over- 
powered; but  there  are  words,  looks,  and  carehd  observ- 
ances, thoughtfulness  and  watchfid  little  attentions,  which 
speak  of  love  and  make  it  manifest."'  Love  can  be  in- 
creased by  culttn-e,  or  dwindU'  and  die  out  by  neglect. 
Love  is  an  invaluable  heritage,  and  its  iniluence,  when 
exhibited  in  a  gentle,  easy  manner  toward  t)thers,  comes 
back  in  a  sweet,  pleasing  echo.  A  gentleman,  speak- 
ing of  the  wife  of  his  friend,  remarked,    She  is  very 
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plain,  scarcely  even  pretty,  without  talent  for  music,  and 
without  the  advantages  of  education."  ''Good  God!" 
exclaimed  the  listener,  "  what  has  she  got?"  '■x\  great 
loving  heart,  which  introduces  her  into  the  best  society," 
was  the  reply.  Her  warm  heart  and  gentle  spirit  in- 
vested even  an  unworthy  exterior  with  its  own  purity  and 
loveliness,  and  a  strong,  trusting  affection  existed  between 
husband  and  wife,  which  made  life  happy. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  moulding  the 
habits  of  children.  We  are  the  creatures  of  habit.  The 
foundation  of  true  grace  and  dignity  of  manner  is  laid  at 
an  earlier  age  than  most  people  suppose.  They  should 
be  trained  to  habits  of  politeness,  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others,  to  be  truthful,  kind,  and  forgiving  ;  especially 
should  they  be  taught  to  speak  in  lows  musical  tones  of 
voice,  a  capacity  for  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
most  of  her  children.  And  what  so  charms  the  ear  and 
enthralls  the  heart  as  the  low,  sweet,  musical  tones  of  the 
human  voice?  It  works  wonders  in  removino-  the  ob- 
stacles  which  throng  the  path  of  life.  We  have  seen 
those  who,  in  the  entire  absence  of  beauty,  by  a  thousand 
little  engaging  ways  —  sweet  smile,  cordial  greeting, 
graceful  attention,  and  self-possession,  united  with  gentle- 
ness of  manner —  have  made  themselves  perfectly  charm- 
ing in  society. 

For  a  mother  to  superintend  entirely  the  education  of 
her  children  requires  self-denial,  continual  care,  and 
patience.  But  true  maternal  affection  will  lead  her  to 
seek  the  good  of  her  child,  at  the  expense  of  society,  lit- 
erary pursuits,  personal  ease,  comfort,  and  refined  taste, 
and  subject  herself  to  confinement,  continuous  toil,  and 
sacrifice  beyond  compulation.  And  if  from  sickness  or 
other  cause  she  is  unable  lo  do  it,  let  some  friend  whose 
"character  and  disposition"  are  such  as  a  mother's  should 
be  take  her  place  in'  the  important  task.  \\\\\\  a  home 
made  lovely,  and  the  modier  recognizing  her  responsi- 
bility, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ullimate  triumph  of 
virtue  and  reli<^ion. 
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"Love  the  little  ones  to-day, 
Lest  the  future  bring  regret ; 
While  our  arms  may  clasp  them  yet, 
Make  their  lives  an  endless  May. 

Breathe  the  kindly  word  to-day ; 

Gather  sunshine  to  thy  roof; 

Silence  now  thy  harsh  reproof; 
Bitter  words  may  bring  dismay. 

Fold  the  loving  hands  to-day. 

While  they  nestle  soft  and  warm ; 
Like  dead  lilies  in  the  storm. 

Soon  their  bloom  w^ill  fade  away. 

Kiss  the  rosebud  lips  to-day, 
While  the  happy  time  is  ours ; 
Lips  that  rival  sweetest  flowers 

Soon  may  be  as  cold  as  clay." 


LETTER  IV. 

Among  the  Wild  Scenery  of  New  ILvmpsiiire. 

Through  the  kind  invitation  of  one  whose  generous 
outgoings  have  often  contributed  to  our  pleasure,  Tues- 
day morning,  August  7,  at  a  very  earl)^  hour,  we  lelt 
13oston,  joining  in  the  cars  a  goodly  number  of  the  olli- 
cers  of  the  Blackstone  Bank,  with  their  families,  bound 
for  the  interior  o(  New  llauipshire.  We  wore  soon 
passing  the  beautiful  summer  residences  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants, who,  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  retire 
to  homes  in  the  suburbs  that  would  suit  the  most  fis- 
tidious.  At  one  of  them  two  Httle  boys,  sons  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  board,  saluted  us  with  flags  f)r  Lineohi  and 
Hamlin. 

Charming,  dewy  vales,  with  wincHug,  spaikling 
streams,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  cottages  embowered  hi 
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shrubbery,  stretched  away  on  either  hand,  whilst  farm- 
houses nestled  among  the  hills  and  deep  green  woods  in 
the  distance,  forming  a  picture  of  loveliness  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Among  the  thriving  villages  and  cities  on  the 
route  we  noticed  the  "City  of  Spindles,"  and  saw  at  a 
distance  the  rebuilding  of  that  portion  which  fell  a  short 
time  since,  carrying  tears  and  gloom  to  so  many  house- 
holds. 

It  was  unmistakably  hot  —  no  word  so  well  expresses 
it;  but,  contrary  to  our  forebodings,  the  babies  on  board 
had  a  nice  time.  Willie,  a  dark-eyed  little  fellow  near 
us,  played  peep  with  a  }'oung  lady  stranger,  suggestive 
of  the  saying  that  children,  however  small,  at  once  feel 
the  difference  between  a  (jood  face  and  a  bad  one.  Those 
in  the  rear  of  us,  too  —  for  it  is  not  called  saucy  to  look 
at  babies,  even  if  we  turn  our  heads  quite  round  to  get  a 
sight  at  their  innocent  faces,  —  were  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness. God  bless  the  babies  !  They  will  be  men  and 
women  soon  enough,  far  away  from  the  household  tree, 
and  as  each  little  birdling  rests  upon  its  pillow  at  night, 
and  receives  a  mother's  kiss  upon  its  rosy  lips,  may 
mightier  arms  enfold  it. 

We  changed  cars  at  Dover,  and  were  soon  among  the 
rocks  and  grand  old  woods  of  New  England.  Streams 
and  ponds  were  thickly  fringed  with  hemlock,  which 
makes  their  waters  look  dark  and  cool  in  sununcr.  The 
forest  stretched  away  on  every  hand,  modifying  the 
bright,  burning  glare  of  the  sun,  and  filHng  the  air  with 
aroma.  And  whilst  the  thunder  of  the  train  awoke  its 
sleeping  echoes,  giving  a  picturesque  effect  to  fancy,  we 
imagined  what  a  shouting,  shrieking,  whislHng,  nu)aning 
the  midni<rht  storm  would  make  in  its  revels  llu\)ugh 
those  solitudes.  On,  on  we  sped  at  such  a  rajiid  rate, 
the  shaking  must  have  been  an  excellent  panacea  for  llie 
dyspeptics  on  board. 

Reaching  xVlton  Bay,  we  stepped  upon  the  rude  huul- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  whither  the  iron  horse  had 
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found  its  way,  and  were  soon  traversing  the  clear,  bright 
waters  of  Lake  Winnepiseogee,  impressed  wiih  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Indian  name,  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit," 
trusting  the  good  angel  that  had  kept  us  thus  far  would 
deign  to  watch  over  us  where  there  was  so  much  beauty 
sleeping.  After  a  sail  of  ten  miles  we  reached  the  Pa- 
vilion House,  at  half  past  twelve  p.  m.  It  has  a  com- 
manding location.  Stepping  out  upon  its  long  piazza, 
you  have  at  once  a  view  grand  and  beautiful.  The  lake, 
with  its  bays  extending  far  inland,  so  smoothly  walled 
it  resembles  a  work  of  art,  its  traditional  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  green  islands,  with  the  swan-like Lady  of 
the  Lake "  pl}  ing  between  them  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  much  of  its  mountain  scenery  spreads 
out  before  you.  High  hills  rise  on  every  side,  above 
which  lie  the  "airy  palaces"  of  clouds,  piled  high  on  the 
azure  sky. 

We  saw  a  storm-cloud  rest  upon  these  hills,  and  the 
vivid  lightnings  play  in  liery  path  around  their  summits, 
reflected  in  sullen  majesty  by  the  waters  below.  One 
island  has  three  bold  elevations  upon  it.  Belknap  Moun- 
tain, Red  Hill,  the  beautiful  Sandwich  range,  Franconia 
Mountains,  the  summit  of  Moosilauke,  the  Ossipee, 
Canaan,  Whiteface,  with  its  broad,  scarred  forehead,  and 
other  New  Hampshire  hills  and  mountains,  are  to  be  seen 
from  different  points,  their  bold,  rough  sides  and  wooded 
summits  softened  down  by  the  distance  and  the  dark  lore- 
ground  of  forest.  Vax  away  through  an  interval  in  the 
hills  is  seen  the  rounded  top  of  Mount  Washington,  the 
highest  in  New  England.  ^I'o  the  right  lies  the  village, 
behind  which,  at  sunset,  a  gleam  of  golden  light  shone 
out  resplendent,  touching  the  dark-browed  hills  wiih  a 
rosy  mist,  whilst  the  water  mirroretl  in  re\  erst.-d  pieiurcs 
the  dusky  shadows  of  the  islands  ami  the  glories  of  the 
dying  day.  We  gaze  at  this  evening  page  ot'  natuie, 
and  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  little  wa\eleis  till  the  wood- 
lands are  folded  under  llu^  (.lewy  wing  of  night,  and  "  the 
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landscape  is  lovely  no  more,"  but  return  in  the  morning 
to  see  the  water  look  like  molten  gold  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  light  mists  creep  up  the  mountain  sides,  an  offer- 
ing of  incense  to  these  monarchs  of  creation. 

The  Pavilion  House  has  recently  been  fitted  up,  and  is 
a  pleasant  and  commodious  resort  for  those  who  wish  to 
escape  the  foetid  atmosphere  of  the  city,  and  spend  a  few 
days  where  they  can  breathe  the  fresh,  untainted  air, 
and  drink  in  the  ravishing  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the 
country.  It  is  well  kept,  and  furnishes  such  a  variety  — 
such  home-grown  vegetables ;  sw^eet  cream,  milk,  and 
golden  butter  from  the  cool  cellar ;  berries  fresh  from  the 
bush;  delicacies,  and  meats  tender  and  juicy  —  for  its 
tables,  its  guests  could  not  be  better  served  if  Q^iincy 
Market  was  kept  on  the  nearest  hill-top.  Indeed,  an  epi- 
cure might  sniff  with  disdain  at  the  stale  commodities  of 
the  city  after  having  enjoyed  such  luscious  fare.  Every 
possible  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  attentive  landlord, 
to  help  you  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  your  anticipations 
in  the  pursuit  of  health  or  happiness.  It  has  ninety  vis- 
itors at  present ;  among  them  ex-President  Pierce  and 
wife,  the  sad,  pale  face  and  sable  garments  of  the  latter 
reminding  us  of  the  heart-rending  event  which  deprived 
her  of  an  only  darling  child,  causing  thousands  of  hearts 
to  thrill,  and  casting  a  gloom  over  all  her  future  life. 

Passing  up  the  lake  to  Center  Harbor,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  the  scenery  is  at  once  varied,  grand,  and 
animating.  Here  is  wild  nature  in  her  own  pure  home, 
beautiful  as  when  the  world  awoke,  and  hung  with  great 
pictures  for  those  wdio,  with  dream-filled  eyes,  worship  at 
her  shrine.  Some  of  the  larirer  islands  are  inhabited.  A 
mysterious  people  they  who  dwell  among  these  fairy  isles. 
Others  are  very  small,  and  scattered  like  (.'ineraKls  over 
the  silver  surface.  Beyond  the  margin  of  the  lake  there 
are  no  barren  wastes,  no  traces  of  the  devastating  hurri- 
cane, but  one  unbroken  solitude  of  forest,  'i'he  mountains 
stretch  away  in  the  distance  like  billowy  waves  t)f  the  sea, 
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their  changeless  peaks  fixed  in  their  impious  height  b}'  an 
Almighty  hand.  There  they  have  stood  for  ages,,  minis- 
ters of  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  first  to  bathe  tlieir 
pearls  in  the  faint  pink  flush  of  the  dawn,  and  last  to  braid 
their  green  fringes  with  the  sunset's  gold  —  the  more  re- 
mote resembling  some  baseless  tabric  of  the  cloud-land. 
The  scene,  so  eminently  picturesque,  grand,  and  expan- 
sive, is  eloquent  \vith  the  presence  of  God.  The  soul  is 
lifted  up  to  Him,  and  gathers  pictures  and  poetr}'  enough 
to  make  its  chambers  radiant  long  after  our  return. 

Thursday,  p.  ]m.,  found  us  homeward  bound.  Dined 
on  board  the  boat  Dover,  Captain  Wiggins  commander  ; 
and  such  appetites,  and  such  a  dinner  !  It  is  suflicient 
to  say  we  did  ample  justice  to  both,  awarding  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  noble  captain  who  furnished  the  repast. 
But  lake,  hill,  valley,  and  forest,  fair  with  evening's  set- 
ting glow,  were  left  behind,  as  our  days  fall  from  us  on 
our  journey  to  the  tomb.  At  night  we  were  at  home, 
pleased  with  our  excursion,  pleased  with  everything.  Es- 
pecially were  we  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  happiness.  With  the  chief  of  the 
Southern  braves  of  Alabama,  we  exclaimed,  ''Here  we 
rest." 


LETTER  V. 

Solitude  in  the  City.  —  Passixo  ixto  the  Uxkxown  Fu- 
ture.—  Visiting  Imqjjities  i  pon  Cuildukx.  —  DoMi:sric 
Servitude. —  How  Families  are  Ruixed.  —  Woman's 
Rights.  —  Fallixg  Leaf. 

In  the  city  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  solitude.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  one  unaccustomed  to  a  metropolitan 
residence.   But  "to  be  alone  —  this,  this  is  solitude."  The 
unknown  stranger,  never  nu-eling  a  friendly  glance 
the  eye,  kind  word,  or  simple  sign  of  recognition,  linds 
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it  in  the  busiest  streets.  The  isoLited  and  forlorn,  with 
throbbing,  breaking  hearts,  find  it  in  the  most  crowded 
locahties.  Poverty-stricken  pride  can  command  unbroken 
seclusion  for  years  and  not  know  its  nearest  neighbor. 
The  penniless  and  homeless,  with  no  ear  to  listen  to 
their  sorrows,  find  it  within  the  compass  of  the  "  swarming 
thoroughfares."  The  outcast  in  poverty,  neglect,  w^ant  of 
sympathy  and  friends,  feels  but  too  painfully  "all  alone'" 
amid  "the  currents  and  eddies  of  the  movinj^  multitude.'' 
The  outlaw  and  fugitive  from  justice,  laden  with  guilt  and 
crime,  find  it  in  the  "very  heart  of  close  and  festering 
neighborhoods."  There  is  nothing  like  the  solitude  of  a 
great  city  at  a  late  hour  of  night.  The  hum  of  busi- 
ness has  died  away  ;  the  thoroughfares  are  deserted.  The 
street  lamps  mark  out  long  avenues  in  the  darkness,  and 
spire  and  turret  gleam  faintly  out  in  the  light.  Occa- 
sionally a  form  glides  by  and  is  suddenly  lost  in  the 
gloom  around  the  corner.  Broken  strains  of  music  come 
from  places  where  human  beings  are  reveling,  or  we  hear 
the  merry  laugh  of  the  club-room  through  the  night  air. 
That  intanoible  somethino-  which  surrounds  evil  like  an 
aura  makes  you  shrink  from  the  black  shadows  in  the 
wayside  openings,  as  if  the  night-hag  or  murderer  lay 
concealed  in  their  depths  ;  or  perchance  you  come  across 
a  heap  of  rags  or  broadcloth  with  a  human  form  beneath, 
senselessly  drunk  from  the  evening's  debauch.  The  silence 
deepens.  Two  angels,  sleep  and  death,  are  hovering  over 
the  city.  Tlie  angel  of  sleep  strews  with  a  tlelicate  hand 
the  invisible  germs  of  slumber  to  be  borne  on  the  breezes 
to  the  abodes  of  men.  The  sick  forget  their  jxiins,  the 
afliicted  their  sorrows,  wealth  its  cares,  the  outcast  th;it 
his  head  is  shelterless.  Tlie  vast  load  of  misery,  igiu)- 
rance,  and  wretchedness  which  makes  this  sohuule  a  tlesert 
is  lost  in  the  blessinos  of  the  unseen  beneficlor.  Death 
surveys  the  grateful  scene  in  silent  melancholy,  "and  tears, 
such  as  all  immortals  weep,  ct)me  into  its  long,  iKu  k  e\  es 
for,  unlike  the  angel  of  sleep,  it  is  the  king  of  terror  at 
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the  homes  of  poverty  and  the  abodes  of  weaUh.  Wliat 
anguish,  consternation,  and  despair  follow  in  its  steps  ! 
Locks,  bars,  and  bolts  cannot  exclude  it.  It  looks  upon 
tlie  child  in  the  freshness  of  its  being,  and  its  innocent 
prattle  sweeter  than  music  ceases  forever.  It  enters  the 
chamber  of  the  young  bride,  the  warm-hearted,  joyous, 
loving,  and  loved,  and  her  jewels  and  bridal  attire  are 
exchancjed  for  the  sable  insi^fnia  of  death.  It  visits  tlie 
middle-aged  at  the  height  of  earthly  prosperit}',  and  leax  es 
the  family  a  mourning  group.  It  embraces  alike  the  aged 
and  those  who  have  not  had  their  feast  of  life,  and  seals 
their  lips  with  an  icy  kiss.  It  takes  the  mother  in  the 
midst  of  luxury  from  her  infant  brood,  which  she  has 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  her  great  heart's  love  since  she 
brought  them  into  being,  and  the  poor  woman,  ^\  ho  after 
toiling  all  the  day  to  supply  her  famishing  little  ones  w  ith 
bread,  is  sharing  their  pallet  of  straw,  leaving  them  with- 
out any  earthly  protector.  It  enters  the  cell  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  his  shackles  fall.  Death  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons.   All,  all  are  alike  to  the  great  destroyer. 

Such  are  the  doings  of  these  two  servants  of  one  Father, 
guests  of  the  night,  who  pass  in  friendly  embrace  o\'er  tlie 
city.  One  receives  the  tribute  of  jo3'tul  gratitude  as  a 
benefactor,  whilst  the  other  is  regarded  as  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  of  pleasure.  When  the  morning  daw  ns,  scarcely 
a  ward  of  the  cit}'  can  be  trax'ersed  without  noticing  a 
knot  of  crape  hung  to  the  door-knob  of  some  dwelling, 
the  sign  that  the  destroying  angel  has  paid  them  a  \  isit. 
The  busy  crowd  pass  unheeding  b\',  or  bestow  onI\-  a 
hasty  glance.  It  is  no  unconunon  sight ;  business  w  ill 
not  be  suspended  a  moment.  "  Seeing  this,  the  next-tloor 
neighbor  will  perhaps  first  learn  diat  sickne>s  has  been 
there."  Only  the  innnediale  conneciions  will  miss  the 
departed.  But,  ah,  what  is  there  behind  ihat  outward 
sij>n  !  Who  can  tell  the  anijuish  of  hearts  within?  Wiih- 
out  a  living  personal  luipe  and  faith  in  Cj\>d,  to  sustain 
and  comfort  the  soul  in  the  hour  of  trial,  this  life  cannot 
be  other  than  a  great  Sahara,  or  vale  of  ICiirs. 

'i 
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How  human  souls  pass  out  into  the  great  unknown 
future  !  Some,  wrapped  up  in  selfishness,  die  alone  and 
frienSless,  as  they  have  lived.  Some  die  in  ignorance, 
unconcerned  and  seemingly  without  fear  for  the  future. 
Others  are  sullen  and  silent,  as  if  determined  to  brave  it 
out  at  all  hazards,  and  will  not  allow  the  subject  of  death 
to  be  mentioned  in  their  presence.  Some  are  so  worn  out 
with  continued  suffering  they  are  anxious  to  depart,  yet 
give  no  evidence  that  they  are  prepared  to  appear  before 
God.  Others  say  they  have  been  Christians  ever  since 
they  were  baptized  at  such  an  age,  yet  leave  impartial 
observers  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  basis  there  can  be  for 
such  assurance.  Some  pass  away  apparently  oblivious, 
unconscious  of  the  change  that  aw^aits  them.  Others  look 
back  upon  a  wasted  life  with  deep  regret,  and  strive  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  enter  heaven ;  and  others  die  with 
the  sad  wail  upon  their  lips,  ''The  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved  !  "  "  It  is  awliilly 
dark  here  !  "  said  the  dying  man.  "My  feet  stand  on  the 
slippery  edge  of  a  great  gulf!  Oh,  for  some  foundation  !  " 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  feeling  for  a  way. 
"Christ,"  gently  whispered  his  friend.  "Not  for  me!" 
and  pen  cannot  describe  the  immeasurable  woe  in  that 
awful  answer.  Such  is  death;  and  were  that  all,  it  might 
be  borne  with  fortitude.  But  after  death  cometh  the  judg- 
ment, the  meeting  with  God,  and  eternity.  Few,  com- 
paratively, can  say,  as  they  step  upon  tlie  other  shore, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  the  judge  is  my  friend."  * 

"And  I  will  visit  their  iniquities  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  This  declaration  of  Jehovah  is  pro- 
nounced hard  and  unjust  by  many,  yet  the  close  observer 
will  be  convinced  that  sin  ends  not  with  its  commission. 
Not  with  ourselves  dies  the  good  or  evil  of  uur  lives. 
Each  thought,  word,  and  act  will  live  on  long  after  our 

*  Husband  officiated  at  six  funerals  in  the  family  of  L.  A.  P.,  our  old 
Vermont  friend,  —  grandmother,  husband,  wife,  sister,  son,  and  daugii- 
tcr,  four  of  whom  died  of  consumiuion. 
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part  in  the  drama  is  ended.  They  are  indeed  the  ''only 
legacies  we  can  call  our  own,  and  bequeath  them  we 
must,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  If  there 
is  one  curse  more  bitter  than  another,  it  is  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  an  irreligious  home,  where  the  Sabbath  and  the 
week-da)''s  are  alike,  and  the  parents  neither  fear  God 
nor  regard  man.  High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the  mischief 
which  ungodly  parents  entail  upon  their  children  and  re- 
mote posterity  cannot  be  measured.  How  soon  the  sin  of 
profanity  fixes  its  stain,  like  a  plague  spot,  upon  a  fam- 
ily of  children  !  Catching  the  example  of  the  father, 
they  soon  begin  to  lisp  forth  in  their  childish  prattle  the 
horrid  oath,  and  amid  their  sports  are  heard  the  bois- 
terous laugh,  and  the  low,  obscene  jest,  mixed  witli  the 
profanation  of  God's  holy  name,  —  language  that  would 
make  the  ears  of  a  virtuous  person  tingle.  Other  sins 
have  a  like  corrupting  influence,  extending  even  to  chil- 
dren's children,  causing  them  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  progenitors,  and  branding  them  with  "disgrace  and 
infamy."  And  the  circumstances  of  temporal  judgment 
are  sometimes  remarkably  calculated  to  call  to  remem- 
brance the  crimes  for  which  they  are  inflicted,  so  that  the 
most  superficial  observer  must  see  the  justice  of  God  in 
tliem,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Scriptures  are  fulfflled. 
The  man  in  S.  wlio  knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  faithful 
horse  in  a  fit  of  anger,  before  his  death  lost  one  of  his 
own,  while  inflicting  blows  under  similar  circumstances. 

An  aged  couple,  with  skin  tanned  to  leather,  features 
shriveled,  and  contour  changed  to  sinew}^  outline,  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  medley  that  whirls  along  the  street. 
They  came  here  in  their  teens  to  meet  the  struggle  of 
life  as  best  they  could,  with  no  home-anchor  to  hold  them 
till  they  outrode  the  storm,  no  faith  in  divine  l^o\  lilence 
to  keep  them  from  drifting  and  becoming  a  wn  ek,  and 
good  specimens  of  that  class  who  have  spent  all  their 
lives  in  the  city  without  heeding  its  advanlages  or  en- 
joying its  privileges;  upon  whom  nature  hangs  her  label 
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to  testify  her  disgust  at  their  example.  They  brought  up 
their  children  to  walk  in  their  evil  ways,  to  love  idleness 
and  sin.  When  Sunday  came,  the  father  would  take  his 
young  family  in  a  boat  and  go  on  a  gunning  or  fishing 
excursion  in  the  harbor  to  escape  religious  iniluences  at 
home.  He  taught  them  to  forget  God,  and  sent  them 
forth  unchecked  in  evil  thoughts,  unhallowed  in  their 
habits,  profane,  licentious,  ungodly,  steeped  in  sin  till  the 
heart  was  black  all  over.  From  that  day  to  this  disgrace 
and  poverty  have  clung  to  them  like  a  garment.  The 
third  generation  is  now  upon  the  stage,  and  the  fourth  is 
coming  up  after  them.  The  difference  between  these 
children  and  those  brought  up  in  piety  and  industry  by 
Christian  parents,  is  a  living  exemplilication  of  the  truth 
that  sinners  entail  judgment  on  their  posterity,  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

You  ask  about  domestic  servitude.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  situation.  Hired  help  usually  have 
each  their  stated  round  of  duties  to  perform.  The  cook- 
ing and  most  of  the  hard  labor  are  done  in  a  cellar 
kitchen,  over  coal  fires,  away  from  the  sunlight  and 
fresh  air.  The  notion  is  quite  prevalent  that  those  whom 
necessity  compels  to  delve  and  toil  and  bear  heavy  bur- 
dens are  an  inferior  grade  of  beings,  entitled  to  httle 
respect  or  consideration.  What  genteel  Christian  family 
would  purchase  a  house  which  had  no  back  entrance  or 
staircase  for  the  domestics?  What  mistress  thinks  them 
good  enough  to  come  in  and  go  out  at  the  same  door,  or 
to  sit  with  her  at  the  table?  An  American  girl,  with  an 
inborn  certainty  tliat  she  was  never  made  to  crawl,  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  believe  that  one  half  of  the  worhl 
should  sweat  and  groan  that  the  other  luih  might  lounge, 
eat  ice-cream,  and  drink  champagne,  'i'he  Irish,  who 
are  reared  in  servitude,  and  admire  royalt\',  more  reatlily 
bow  the  knee  to  "Yer  Riverence."  With  all  their  waste 
and  want  of  sagacity,  they  are  regarded  as  the  "best 
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servants."  But  if  you  cannot  cater  to  the  appetites  and 
indulge  the  foibles  of  the  half-grown-ups,  run  up  and 
down  stairs  a  hundred  times  a  day,  build  lires,  tend  i\w- 
nace,  light  the  gas  in  season  to  keep  the  mistress  and  her 
fair  daughters  from  doing  penance  by  sitting  in  the  dark, 
scour,  clean,  dust,  and  wash  the  sidewalk,  you  may  go 
to  another  house,  "ring  the  bell  at  the  back  gate,  wait 
humbly  a  while  below%  then  be  called  up,  inspected, 
examined,  questioned,  and  at  last  admitted  upon  trial  to 
see  if  vou  are  strono"  and  skillful  enouoh  to  drudge  in 
another  tread-mill."  If  every  woman  was  obliged  to  do 
her  own  work  for  any  considerable  time,  she  would 
doubtless  be  more  considerate  with  her  help. 

Yet  there  are  families  in  which  girls  who  are  trust- 
worthy, patient,  and  willing  to  serve,  find  pleasant  homes, 
kind  and  thoughtful  regard  for  their  wcltare,  aud  good 
wages.  Especially  if  the  mistress,  at  any  period  of  her 
life,  has  been  obliged  to  labor,  they  will  in  reality  ha\  e 
no  separate  interests.  The  better  they  treat  each  other, 
the  better  it  is  for  both  parties.  Old  families  oi  wealth 
know  the  value  of  faithful  servants,  and  olten  retaiu  them 
years,  allowing  them  many  privileges.  If  }  ou  resoh'e  to 
do  housework  for  a  liviug,  )'ou  will  iind  it  greatl\-  to  your 
advantage  to  gain  the  confidence  aud  good  will  of  your 
employers.  No  doubt  many  a  house  has  been  robbetL 
and  the  safety  of  the  inmates  eudaugered,  through  the 
carelessness  or  treachery  of  douiestics.  Tersonal  ap- 
pearance, too,  is  a  consideration.  The  hair  should  be 
nicely  combed,  the  clothing  tidy  ;uul  well-adjusted,  even 
at  the  sacrihce  of  a  little  sleep  in  the  morniug.  Few  are 
willing  to  keep  a  girl  tliat  looks  like  a  scarecrow  about 
her  work.  Another  qualification  is  keepiug  the  tongue. 
Nothing  can  be  meaner,  after  boiug  admiued  iuto  a  faui- 
ily,  than  disclosing  its  faults,  douiesiie  troubles,  aud  petty 
mishaps.  Tale-bearing  is  an  e\il  that  should  not  go 
unrebuked  or  imcorrected.  In  the  enil  it  will  recoil  uinui 
its  author  in  lasting  disgrace.    Words  of  praise  and  .ip- 
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preciation,  and  a  sweet  forgetfulness  of  others'  short- 
comings, will  bring  a  thousand  times  more  happiness. 

It  is  hard  for  the  lower  classes  to  believe  that  God  has 
sent  them  into  the  world  to  suffer  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
disease,  while  the  more  fortunate  ones  have  all  the  lux- 
uries, splendor,  and  ready  change.  Almost  from  the 
cradle  they  begin  their  desperate  struggle  against  fate 
and  their  richer  brother.  The  world  owes  them  a  living, 
is  their  argument,  and  if  might  makes  right,  the  only 
question  is  how  they  can  secure  their  rights  by  force  and 
not  be  detected.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  everything 
are  obliged  to  protect  themselves  against  those  who  have 
nothing.  Every  door,  window,  hatchway,  and  back 
alley  are  encumbered  with  locks,  bolts,  and  bars;  your 
pocket  even  must  be  carefully  guarded  on  the  street,  or 
you  are  minus  its  contents.  Not  a  few  are  professional 
thieves.  Suspicious-looking  men  are  often  seen  leaning 
against  the  stone  posts  before  goodly  mansions,  or  trying 
the  door-lock  just  at  dark,  which  is  a  kind  of  alarm  to  the 
occupants.  Not  unfrequently  front  hall  and  dining-room 
are  stripped  of  their  valuables  during  the  night.  We  can 
only  make  everything  secure  as  possible,  and  trust  Provi- 
dence. 

Multitudes,  in  favorable  circumstances,  doom  their 
offspring  to  a  life  of  misery  and  want,  by  neglecting  to 
cultivate  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  Prop- 
erty supposed  to  be  ample  proves  to  be  a  mere  pittance, 
and  the  child  who  is  petted,  caressed,  and  idolized  to-day 
is  often  friendless  and  shelterless  to-morrow.  The  foolish 
idea  that  children,  especially  daughters,  are  too  weak,  or 
nervous,  or  delicate  to  be  put  to  any  useful  employment, 
when  employment  only  is  needed  to  give  them  strength 
and  a  good  physical  development,  is  destructive  to  do- 
mestic happiness.  Young  ladies  reared  tluis  tenderly 
often  boast  tlieir  ignorance  of  lile's  commonest  duties,  and 
regard  it  vulgar  to  be  engaged  in  any  useful  employment. 
The  servant  is  the  keeper  of  their  wardrobe,  and  without 
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her  assistance  they  could  not  find  even  the  clothing  they 
wish  to  wear.  Thus  they  acquire  habits  of  dependence, 
and  an  aversion  to  labor.  They  marry,  and  begin  life 
with  boarding ;  next  comes  housekeeping,  and  their 
unskilled  hands  know  nothing  of  its  duties.  Their  house- 
hold cares  are  left  to  negligent  servants  ;  everything  goes 
wrong ;  the  husband's  income  is  insufficient  to  meet  their 
accumulating  expenses  ;  he  resorts  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation  to  while  away  the  otherwise  tedious 
hours  at  home.  The  wife  soon  follows  his  example ; 
degradation  and  misery  ensue.  But  who  will  say  that 
their  fall  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  a  doting,  misguided 
mother?  Woman  holds  the  destiny  of  nations.  Said 
Napoleon,  "Give  us  mothers,  and  the  country  is  safe." 
The  mother  folds  the  tiny  hands  of  the  child,  and  teaches 
it  to  pray  and  labor,  or  impresses  its  young  being  with  a 
life  of  frivolity  and  uselessness. 

It  is  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  as 
jurist,  lecturer,  authoress,  or  in  her  capacity  to  fill  a 
place  amid  the  tides  of  active  business  life,  that  woman 
shapes  the  destiny  of  nations,  but  in  the  quiet  perform- 
ance of  her  duties  at  the  post  which  Providence  has 
assigned  her,  in  training  her  offspring  and  attending  to 
the  wants  of  her  family.  There  she  has  an  undisputed 
right,  and  no  rival.  Man  is  only  secondary  ;  she  labors 
at  the  fountain,  and  guides  the  first  bubbling  waters  by 
her  touch.  She  may  not  change  the  nature  of  tlie  burst- 
ing stream,  but  she  can  do  much  to  keep  it  sweet,  pure, 
and  healthful,  that  it  may  flow  on  in  blessing,  giving  life 
and  beauty  in  all  its  silvery  windings.  There  she  ap- 
pears in  her  true  dignit}  , — the  brave,  unselfish,  loving- 
wife,  the  true,  self-sacrificing  mother.  There  she  is  lifted 
up,  shielded  and  sheltered  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 
"  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  It  is  woman,  with  her  fine 
instincts  and  susceptibilities,  without  one  ut  woman's 
graces  wanting,  who  holds  in  check  that  immorality 
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which  runs  riot  among  men  when  separated  from  whole- 
some restraint.  Her  presence,  and  the  kiw  of  kindness 
on  her  lips,  assuage  the  angry  passions  and  restrain  from 
deeds  of  violence.  Where  she  is  habitually  coarse,  low, 
and  vulgar,  man  sinks  in  vice,  is  brutal,  degraded,  re- 
vengeful. We  have  often  wished  she  might  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  temperance  question,  and  if  she  did  not 
pi'otect  herself,  let  her  suffer  the  consequence.  Yet  her 
combined  influence  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  Hquors 
as  a  beverage  would  be  more  potent  than  the  ballot. 

Churches  and  societies  owe  much  of  their  power  and 
success  to  the  influence  of  charming  women  in  their 
ranks,  whose  faces,  like  their  deeds  of  love,  will  lung  be 
remembered.  Tlie  last  solitary  retreat  of  suciet\'  and 
hope  of  religion  in  this  age  of  social,  fashi(jnable  \  ice 
and  almost  universal  deception,  is  the  home,  and  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  mother. 

A  leaf,  borne  on  the  air  from  the  bright  outer  world, 
falls  slowly  down  at  my  neighbor's  door.     1 1  is  only  a 
leaf  unfolded  from  the  bud  by  April  showers,  the  growth 
of  one  short  summer,  and  mellowed  by  the  serene  au- 
tumn.    It  has  bathed  in  the  dew  and  sunshine,  rusUed 
under  fierce  wdnds,   been  storm-shaken,  performed  its 
graceful  task  of  shade  and  beauty,  and  worn  its  bright 
hectic  flush,  like  the  smile  with  wdiich  the  dying  beguile 
the  mourner's  heart,  as  it  neared  "the  sunset  of  its  little 
day."    Now,  robbed  of  its  vitality,  it  lloals  jnist  in  its 
fading  to  die,  careless  of  grave  or  monument.     lUu  it 
brings  with  it  the  pensiveness  of  autumn,  and  touches  the 
heart  as  nothing  else  can.    It  tells  us  that  summer  is  gone, 
and  the  birds  that  fdled  the  groves  with  melody  are  silent ; 
that  the  gorgeous  tints  which  fringed  the  hills,  and  the  scar- 
let banners  of  the  valleys,  arc  lurning  brown  in  tin-  golden 
October  haze,  and  dying  sounds  lill  tlu'  air  with  strangi', 
sweet  sadness.    In  imagination  we  ll\'  Iroin  the  noise  ot 
wheels  and  tlust  into  the  sweet  bosom  ol'  the  c  ountry  to 
walk  amid  the  rusthng  leaves  which  every  jLissing  breeze 
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brings  to  the  ground.  From  some  rocky  height  we 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  tlie  scene.  Valley,  mountain 
wall,  and  sky  are  hung  with  God's  great  pictures,  and 
touched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name,  a  gh>r}'  never 
sung,"  but  filling  the  soul  with  its  own  iitmospherc,  till  it 
overflows  with  deep,  unspoken  pra}  er. 

Inspiration  has  chosen  the  leaf,  in  its  evanescent 
beauty,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  life.  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking.  We  are  the  creatures  of  a  day.  The  tuiy  soul- 
bud  unfolds  in  the  sunshine  of  parental  love  \\i\h.  the 
odor  of  violets  and  roses  in  the  air.  The  sweet  winds 
spirit  away  the  mists,  and  the  morning  is  all  light  and 
gladness,  as  if  heaven  were  not  far  olT.  But  with  youthful 
longings  for  new  scenes,  we  soon  bid  adieu  to  the  haunts 
so  dear  to  childliood,  to  pursue  a  rugged  path  and  meet  the 
rude  blasts  of  adverse  Ibrtune.  Crosses  are  laid  upon  us, 
and  we  bow  down  to  burdens.  We  become  "footsore, 
travel-stained,  and  famished,"  from  om-  journey.  What 
we  mostly  prized  of  love  and  worth  with  mcjurnful  fre- 
quence has  passed  away,  and  the  aching  heart  forgets  the 
dreams  and  liopes  of  the  morning.  The  sun's  inspiring 
fervors  fail,  and  evening  shadows  fall  but  too  soon,  x^nd 
why  should  we  be  sad,  when  age  and  waiting  come,  at 
the  thouo-ht  of  <'"oin<'-  down  to  dust,  when  throuL'h  this 
stern  and  impit}ing",  though  really  benc\i)leut  provision 
a  higher  destiny  awaits  us,  if  we  liave  been  true  to  our 
trust?  The  meaning  and  richness  of  this  fading  out  of 
life,  this  strange  going,  ncjiseless  as  the  lalhng  leallet.  to 
tread  with  happy  immortals  the  paths  ot"  life,  can  not  be 
fully  understood  till  the  corruptible  puts  on  incorruption. 
Sin,  sorrow,  temj)tation,  and  the  fearliil  looking  for  of 
evil,  will  be  fore\er  banished  from  that  gK)rious  realm  of 
eternal  calm.  I^Ium  c  the  lea\  es  ue\  er  fade  ;  no  w  ail  or 
lon<{  succession  of  last  sounds"  is  in  the  air;  all  that 
made  our  world  dflightlul  will  be  lorexer  renewed  tUul 
increased,  the  acti\ities  and  energies  of  the  soul  ha\  e  lull 
scope,  and  the  beautiful  beings  wliich  pa>s  before- us  like 
shadows  stay  forever  in  our  pi  esence. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Choosing  the  City  for  a  Home.  • —  Its  Dangers.  —  Cor- 
rupting Influence  of  War.  —  Intemperance. —  Sin  a 
Reproach  to  any  People. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any,  left  entirely  free  in  their 
choice,  could  ever  select  a  city  as  a  place  of  residence  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  There  is  somethinor  fear- 
ful  in  being  in  any  way  connected  with  so  much  vice 
and  misery.  You  cannot  leave  your  door  without  meet- 
ing temptation  in  some  form,  and  every  day  brings  some 
new  detail  of  wretchedness  and  suffering.  This  crowded 
population  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  those  who 
choose  to  be  here,  and  who,  from  one  consideration  or 
another,  are  bound  to  stay,  however  much  they  might  im- 
prove their  condition  by  a  removal  to  the  country.  High 
rents,  dear  bread,  and  scarcity  of  fuel  are  insufficient  to 
break  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  great  humanity. 
To  the  young  its  scenes  are  ever  gorgeous  and  dazzling, 
and  the  reality  of  life  is  lost  in  its  romance.  Scores  annu- 
ally deceive  themselves  by  leaving  comfortable  homes  and 
good  positions  in  the  country  to  come  here,  where  they 
can  see  all  the  life  and  gaiety,  and  join  in  its  pleasures 
and  amusements,  expecting  to  be  perfectly  happy;  but 
they  lose  their  way  fatally  and  irretrievably  before  they 
learn  how  to  walk  safely  through  its  windings  and  its 
mysteries. 

"It  is  strange,"  says  one,  "with  what  case  and  con- 
fidence people  from  tlie  country  will  move  about  llie  city, 
all  unconscious  of  danger,  concerning  which,  if  they  had 
the  slightest  idea,  they  would  shrink  and  shudder  at  tlicir 
carelessness.  Innocence  of  wrong  intention  ma\-  be  a 
great  protection;  but  every  such  case  of  easy,  unsus- 
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pecting  carelessness  but  encourages  rogues  and  sharp- 
ers." A  young  man  entering  the  city  stands  on  the  outer 
circles  of  a  whirlpool  of  corruption,  where  thousands  of 
lives  are  sunk  every  year.  Here  are  the  gay  and  the 
giddy  forever  seeking  pleasure,  but  never  finding  it,  — 
the  Sabbatli-breaker,  the  gambler,  the  profane,  the  un- 
principled, who  have  become  the  cold  observers  of  crime 
and  suffering,  and  sleep  not  unless  they  have  done  some 
mischief;  also  wine-bibbers,  riotous  eaters  of  flesh,  and 
the  strange  woman  whose  ways  lead  to  death.  Here, 
too,  are  the  "by-ways  to  hell,"  dens  of  infamy  and  dance- 
houses,  occupied  by  low  whites  or  by  blacks  and  whites, 
■'drinking  and  waltzing  to  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or  ill- 
tuned  piano."  "New  England  air  never  nourished  iller 
looking  fellows  than  those  who  loaf  about  the  bar,  or 
mate  with  the  pale,  sickly,  painted  drabs  who  nightly 
advertise  these  places." 

"  Not  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  by  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches." 

And  here  are  liquor-saloons,  whence  the  air  comes  reek- 
ing with  the  fumes  of  wine  and  tobacco  ;  and  "gambhng- 
hells,"  some  "underground,"  where  the  light  ot'  day  never 
enters;  others  fitted  up  in  the  best  style,  "to  tempt  the 
weary,  or  the  dropper-in,  where  the  easy,  quiet  manner 
of  the  host,  the  assiduity  and  promptness  of  his  corps  of 
trained  waiters,  and  the  genial  atmosphere  of  high  re.si)ect- 
ability  and  refinement,  prove  all-powerkd  charms  io  )  outh, 
to  men  seeking  relaxation  from  business,  and  especiallv 
to  those  who  have  borne  the  hardships  of  camp  V\\c  and 
are  free  again  to  follow  their  caprice  or  inclinativ)u."  I  lere 
hearts  are  broken,  families  ruined  and  cast  froui  po.siiiou, 
comfort,  and  friends,  by  the  mocking  demon  of  tlie  cards. 
I^et  those  coming  to  tiie  city  ponder  well  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  these  voluptuous  dens  of  vice. 
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The  city  has  not  onl}^  its  peculiar  dangers,  but  every 
walk  of  life  and  social  circle  have  their  perils  for  the 
uninitiated,  especially  for  young  men  from  the  country. 
They  come  here  when  they  are  just  on  the  breakers,  — 
in  other  words,  when  the  feelings  are  warm,  the  appetite 
keen  to  relish  every  indulgence,  reason  not  firmly  seated 
on  its  throne,  full  of  animal  life  to  be  thrown  oil  some 
way,  and,  unfortunately,  with  a  man's  "freedom  and  self- 
confidence."  Their  success  or  ruin  is  determined  usually 
by  the  quality  of  the  social  life  wliich  surrounds  them. 
Many  a  fondly  loved  son  has  encountered  a  iViendship, 
sincere  but  fatal,  which  has  led  him  from  one  scene  of 
amusement  and  dissipation  to  another,  till  character,  tal- 
ents, and  manliood  have  been  thrown  away,  and  he  cast 
out  of  society,  a  mutilated  wreck.  There  are  few  who, 
from  weakness  or  some  evil  proclivity,  will  not  fall  into 
some  excess  under  temptation.  The  first  wrong  step  taken 
in  wild  youth's  "  mad  vigor  "  erects  a  barrier  between  them 
and  virtuous  associations  ;  they  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
employers,  and  part  company  with  their  former  friends 
and  acquaintances.  With  something  of  true  manhood 
gone,  and  indignant  rather  than  repentant  at  receiving 
the  cold  shoulder,  and  stern,  repelling  look,  at  what  seems 
to  them  a  trifling  oflcnse,  they  turn  away  to  plunge  more 
deeply  into  sin ;  and  unless  they  have  some  \n  ell-li  ied 
friend  to  receive  and  assist  them  in  wiping  ofi^  the  dis- 
grace, they  are  lost.  Here  are  fair-faced,  becuxlless  y  ouths, 
yet  in  their  teens,  well  dressed,  the  pride  of  the  family 
circle  in  their  fiir-away  country  homes.  r>ut  do  the  par- 
ents of  these  promising  boys,  sent  here  to  serve  in  some 
lucrative  clerkship  with  every  prospect  of  rising  in  the 
world,  know  where  they  spend  their  evenings?  Ah,''  what 
woukl  they  say,  could  they  sec  tlie  lines  ahvady  wrillen 
upon  their  faces?"  Sons  are  given  up  Id  ilie  war  wiih 
reluctance,  as  placing  them  face  to  face  wiih  deaili,  w  hilsl 
no  misgivings  are  felt  in  securing  for  them  a  \^\.wc  in  the 
city ;  but  either  will  rob  the  soul  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
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beautiful,  vinlcss  a  miracle  of  mercy  interpose.  Multi- 
tudes die  here  as  prematurely  as  if  they  stored  at  the  can- 
non's mouth.  O  parents  I  send  not  your  cliildren  hither, 
lest  in  the  ano;uish  of  desolatino;  sorrow  over  a  lost  son 
you  take  up  the  lamentation  of  Israel's  king,  "  O  m}'  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  Absalom  !  would  God  1  had 
died  for  thee,  my  son  ! '' 

"George,"  said  tlie  mother,  "is  that  }'ou?  Are  you 
sick?"  For  molliers,  you  know,  seem  to  sleep  with  one 
eye  and  ear  open,  especially  when  the  fathers  are  awa}', 
as  George's  father  was.  "Dear  mother,"  he  said,  kneel- 
ing at  her  bedside,  "  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
rude  words  to  you.  Forgive  me,  mother,  my  dear  mother, 
and  may  God  help  me  never  to  behave  so  again."  She 
clasped  the  penitent  boy  in  her  arms  and  kissed  his  Avarm 
cheek.  George  is  a  big  man  now  ;  but  he  says  it  was 
the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life.  His  strong,  healthy, 
impetuous  nature  became  tempered  by  a  gentleness  of 
spirit.  It  sot"tened  its  roughness,  sweetened  his  temper, 
and  helped  him  on  to  a  true  and  noble  Christian  man- 
hood. Youthful  wanderers  can  be  reclaimed  much  easier 
than  by  the  stern  visitation  of  penalties,  wliich  too  often 
are  disproportionate  to  the  evil  thing  done. 

War  has  greatly  increased  vice  and  crime.  Its  inlluence 
upon  the  more  \  outhful  population  is  but  too  a}iparent,  and 
bids  fair  to  produce  results,  not  easily  counteracteil,  in  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco.  Though  li^juors  come  at 
such  enormous  prices,  they  are  usetl  with  a  freetlom  and 
recklessness  hitherto  unknown.  Jntemixirance  and  licen- 
tiousness are  the  prevailing  sins,  but  so  protectetl  by  gold 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  them. 

Wandering  along  the  sidewalk  are  two  well-dressed 
young  men,  recognized  as  belonging  to  ri'.speciable  fun- 
ilies.  Too  intoxicated  to  slantl  ak)ne,  autl  not  li)st  to  a\\ 
self-respect,  they  have  locked  arms  to  keep  from  falling. 
At  length  they  both  reel  in  the  same  dirrction  and  lall 
heavily  into  the  street.    Under  the  policeman's  ga/e,  they 
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arc  assisted  to  rise  and  helped  to  a  place  where  they  can 
sleep  off  their  liquor.  We  thought  of  tlie  mothers  who 
gave  them  birth,  whose  hearts  would  be  wrung  with 
agony,  were  they  not  among  the  many  mothers  in  the 
ranks  of  fashion  and  pride,  who,  yielding  to  the  "  volup- 
tuous blandishments  of  elegant  vice,"  with  jeweled  hands 
put  the  wine-cup  to  their  own  lips.  Gossip  has  strange 
rumors  of  those  in  high  life.  More  than  one  woman  clad 
in  silk  has  been  carried  past  in  a  beastly  state  of  intox- 
ication, by  policemen. 

A  strange,  destitute-looking  man,  with  seedy  garments 
and  bloated  face,  anxious  to  see  my  husband,  introduced 
himself  one  day  as  Mr.  T.  L.,  a  former  acquaintance  at 
N.  S.  At  the  time  we  knew  him  he  was  pastor  of  a  cluirch 
in  a  neighboring  village.  Fresh  from  the  institutions  of 
learning,  with  fair  prospects,  he  had  married  a  lady  of 
culture  and  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  self-complaisance  they  looked  down  upon  their 
less  favored  contemporaries,  expecting,  no  doubt,  in  the 
future,  through  the  concentration  of  their  energies,  to 
convert  their  intellectual  "diamond  dust  into  a  diamond." 
His  story  was  the  old  one,  —  domestic  trouble,  reverses, 
poverty,  and  woe.  His  wife,  once  the  pride  of  his  young 
heart,  had  long  since  died,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  hnd 
a  temporary  home  with  a  kinsman  in  another  state.  He 
had  parted  with  his  clothing,  except  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  from  freezing,  to  procure  shelter  and 
food  thus  far.  After  the  appliance  of  soap  and  water, 
and  the  additional  luxury  of  clean,  warm  clothing,  he 
emerged  from  the  bath-room  looking  more  like  his  former 
self  In  the  morning,  husband  procured  for  him  a  passage 
on  the  cars  to  his  place  of  dCvStination.  What  a  lesson  of 
human  frailty  1    Meekly  we  bow  before  it. 

A  clergyman,  pastor  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  sub- 
stantial churches  in  the  city,  has  thrown  away  character, 
talents  and  all,  for  the  bottle.  His  downward  career  com- 
menced in  the  use  of  ale  as  a  beverage.    His  wife  and 
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little  ones  found  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  home  of  her 
cliildhood ;  he  died  in  the  almshouse.  NiuTierous  in- 
stances might  be  related  of  some  of  our  brightest,  most 
talented  men,  who,  lost  to  all  self-respect,  are  not  far 
from  the  nadir-point  of  their  career.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  If  men  thus  elevated  descend  to  such  beastliness, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  lower  strata  ? 

A  woman  the  other  day  carried  a  pan  of  coal,  given 
her  to  make  a  fire,  to  a  liquor-shop,  and  sold  it  for  a 
drink.  She  was  followed  home  by  a  policeman,  where, 
crouched  together  upon  the  bare  floor,  were  three  little 
children,  without  fire  or  food,  and  almost  destitute  of 
clothing.  Such  is  the  power  of  appetite.  It  changes 
mothers  into  monsters,  and  love  for  the  "tiny  soul-buds" 
just  swelling  into  life  dies  out. 

One  Sunday  evening,  a  neglected,  dirty  boy,  appar- 
ently eight  years  old,  with  a  shock  of  black  hair,  and 
eyes  dark  as  night,  — just  such  an  one  as  you  may  see 
scores  of  in  the  city,  —  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread.  lie 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  missionar}^  a  few  months  be- 
fore, clothed,  and  taken  to  Sunday  school,  but  lost  the 
overcoat  provided. 

Being  asked  if  he  took  good  care  of  his  clothes,  he  re- 
plied emphatically,  ''Guess  I  did;  took  it  to  bed  with  me 
every  night ;  "  which  told  eloquently  its  value.  At  length 
he  found  it  under  his  bed.  Listen  to  his  testimony  at  the 
door.  "  Have  you  been  to  Sunday  school  to-day,  Johnny  ?" 
"No,  ma'am."  "Then  you  have  played  truant?  "  "  No, 
ma'am."  "And  you  are  here  at  this  time  of  night?" 
"  Yes'm."  "  How  does  all  this  happen  ?  **  "  Father  \s  drunk, 
and  I  hain't  had  nothin'  to  eat  all  day."  "  Where  is  vour 
mother?"  "She  got  drunk  and  had  a  light  i\)iher  dav, 
and  she's  tooken  over  to  the  Island."  ReUnning  with  the 
coveted  food,  another  little  hand  was  held  up  to  leceive 
it.  "Ah,  Johnny,  why  did  you  ni>t  toll  me  llure  was 
another  boy  with  you?  1  have  not  enough  lor  both." 
"Well,  divide  the  bread  and  butter  between  us,  .uul  give 
15 
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me  the  pie."  And  the  cliild  literally  grabbed  it,  —  no 
other  word  so  well  expresses  the  motion,  —  and  com- 
menced eating.  This  little  boy,  with  intemperate  parents 
spending  all  the  money  they  can  get  for  drink,  who  had 
slept  on  straw  through  the  winter  without  lire  or  furniture 
in  the  room,  begging  his  food  from  door  to  door,  repre- 
sents a  class  who  live,  or  rather  exist,  by  dodging  or 
fighting,  and  if  the}^  reach  the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  by  the 
hardest  struggle. 

In  a  corner  between  a  high  fence  and  the  sidewalk,  a 
dozen  of  these  little  beggars,  boys  and  girls,  may  be  seen 
in  the  afternoon,  comparing  the  proceeds  of  their  day's 
labor  before  returning  to  their  squalid  homes.  Would 
that  I  could  photograph  the  group  in  the  dark  night  of 
their  neglected  childhood.  They  are  pale,  thin,  and  pre- 
maturely old.  Their  ages  range  from  four  to  ten.  Some 
of  them  have  golden  hair,  laughing  blue  eyes,  with  long 
lashes,  which  give  a  peculiar  softened  look  to  their  feat- 
ures, and  the  application  of  those  precious  cosmetics, 
soap  and  water,  would  so  improve  them  that  no  tint  of 
ours  would  be  needed  to  make  them  beautitul.  Among 
these  are  orphans  who  not  unfrequently  have  some  distant 
memory  of  a  happy  home,  "way,  way  oflV  which  they 
will  carry  all  through  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  rags. 

Real  poverty  steeped  down,  though  held  in  wide  con- 
trast with  the  rich,  has  its  aristocracy  ;  little  hands,  with 
supple  fingers  unused  to  labor;  feet  altogether  too  small 
for  its  clumsy  shoes,  if  it  has  tliem  ;  delicate  leatures, 
sometimes  far  in  advance  of  the  otlier  class ;  elegant 
symmetry,  not  deformed  by  over-eating,  and  both  ecjually 
helpless  in  taking  care  of  themselves.  While  the  one  is 
destitute  of  ever3'thing,  the  oliiers,  who  ha\e  all,  tVe- 
cpiently  have  none  to  heli)  thoni.  And  w  ere  they  to 
change  apparel  and  equi{)age  —  what  then?  Would  not 
public  opinion  bow'  the  knee  tt)  the  golden  coach?  Some- 
how we  always  imagine  they  came  iVom  the  same  stock, 
and  sustain  a  relationship  of  secontl  or  third  cousins. 
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One  hundred  and  fort}-  houses  of  ill-fciine  are  reported 
in  our  district,  a  proportionate  nunibc^r  as  the}'  exist 
tliroughout  the  city.  This  announcement  is  enough  to 
startle  any  one  has  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  amount  of  life  annually 
sacrificed  in  these  dens  of  pollution  :  and  still  tlie  w  cjrk 
of  ruin  goes  on,  facilitated  by  the  ignorance,  destitution, 
and  friendlessness  of  those  it  mainly  destro}'s,  and  the 
laxity  of  the  laws,  whicli  punish  the  oflender  w  ho  steals 
a  loaf  of  bread,  but  leave  the  seducer  exempt  frum  crim- 
inal prosecution.  The  licentiousness  of  tlie  male  aristoc- 
racy is  frightfid  ;  }'et  the  evil  is  so  subtle  in  the  higher 
grades  of  lite,  it  is  impossible  to  crush  it  out.  Yearly 
petitions  and  remonstrances  a\'ail  nothing,  because  polit- 
ical power  is  vested  in  men,  who  not  imfrequenlly  have 
property  to  protect,  and  so  have  a  personal  interest  in 
suppressing  depredations  thereon,  or  who  feel  no  direct 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  female  puril}-.  The  en- 
lightened and  powerful  virtually  say,  "  Our  sisters  and 
daughters  are  too  well  instructed  and  protected  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  seduction,  or  at  the  worst  can  be 
shielded  from  exj:)osure  and  utter  ruin.  As  lor  the  hjw- 
born  and  destitute,  let  them  take  care  of  themselxes." 
But  how  many  a  fair  young  creature  of  piicU'  and  rank, 
retires  from  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  to  some  i)lace 
where  she  is  imknown  to  fame,  the  victim  ot  belra\ed 
ailection?  I  low  many  a  sxN'cet,  delicate  babe  is  con>igned 
to  a  wretched,  loathsome  abode,  occupied  b\  ''men, 
women,  and  dogs,''  and  the  ct)nscience  of  its  natural  pro- 
tector relieved  by  the  remark,  "It's  a  weak  thing,  and 
can't  stand  nuich  an}  lu)\\'  ;  it'  it  dies  it  is  the  brsi  thing 
lor  it  and  ever}  bod}  else.*"  And  if  the  child  sur\  i\  es, 
some  mystery  will  hang  abcnU  its  little  life  ;  il  \\  ill  ne\-er 
know  its  parentage.  iMone\  can  nf\  er  repaii-  the  wioiig, 
and  this  blackest,  most  injurious  of  all  crimes  except 
murder,  goes  unpunished.  Hut  w  hat  cares  the  seducer? 
In  the  gaib  of  a  gentleman,  he  has  access  to  the  best 
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society ;  beautiful  women  seek  and  flatter  him  ;  the  rich 
mammas  and  their  accomphshed  daughters  greet  him 
with  smiles,  and  continue  their  friendship  and  famiharity. 
To  him  it  matters  not  that  he  has  plunged  a  family  into 
the  deepest  distress ;  he  treats  it  w^ith  levity  as  "  a  leat," 
and  has  no  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  Do  you 
understand  what  all  this  means?  If  so,  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  perils  that  beset  the  path  of  females 
among  the  great  and  wealthy. 

The  number  of  bad  women  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  They  are  ''bold,  impu- 
dent, and  disgusting."  Their  indecent,  profane  language 
is  enough  to  turn  the  cheek  of  darkness  pale  when  opposite 
parties,  with  their  paramours,  meet  and  have  their  night 
quarrels  on  the  street.  But  where  are  the  police?  you 
ask,  those  lone  sentinels  who  keep  guard  while  the  citi- 
zens try  to  sleep?  Ah,  where  are  they?  "There  is  Mrs. 
S. ,  keeper  of  a  bad  house,"  says  one.  "Suppose,  before 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  she  goes  into  the  market  and 
lays  down  a' twentj^-dollar  bill,  directing  such  and  such 
presents  (naming  them)  to  be  sent  to  the  dilTerent  po- 
licemen in  her  ward,  till  the  money  is  expended,  and  ask 
no  questions  !  Will  they  ever  be  near  wdien  these  crea- 
tures have  their  lights?  "  The  occasional  raids  on  these 
houses  do  not  result  from  sudden  fits  of  morality  on  the 
part  of  our  authorities.  "Bad  men,  bad  women,  gam- 
bling-saloons, and  dram-shops  are  not  molested  when 
they  are  quiet;  but  when  they  become  a  nuisance,  or  the 
subject  of  popular  complaint,  then  the  authorities  inter- 
pose." It  is  said  policemen  would  forfeit  their  ollice 
should  they  presume  to  disturb  any  of  these  places  with- 
out orders. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  the  city  one  Saturday  night  in  1S70, 
when  the  police,  in  citizens'  dress,  made  a  raid  upon  bad 
women,  and  one  hundred  and  one  were  taken  iiitt)  cus- 
tody, while  men  in  broadcloth  and  men  in  shoddy,  who 
stood  at  the  corners  of  the  str|,'et  watching  for  prey,  with 
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hearts  black  all  over,  were  left  unmolested.  And  such  a 
medley  is  seldom  seen,  as  reported  around  tlic  court- 
house Monday  morning  to  learn  their  fate.  It  brought 
out  a  crowd  of  rouglis,  thieves,  and  abandoned  women, 
the  scum  of  back  courts  and  alle\'s,  creatures  who  only 
come  to  light  in  an  aggregate  on  some  great  occasion. 

A  man  is  known  to  come  annually  from  New  York 
city,  and  remain  incog-,  at  a  den  where  he  can  have  what 
hquor  he  wants,  and  he  on  the  floor  all  da}'  in  his  de- 
bauch, if  he  chooses.  After  about  three  weeks"  indul- 
gence, at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  not  less  than  a  liiousand 
dollars,  he  places  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  barber, 
dons  a  new  suit,  and  goes  back  to  his  iamily.  His  wife 
and  children  must  be  overjoyed  at  the  prodigal's  return, 
and  he  have  a  heart  of  stone  not  to  hanu  his  head  in 
shame,  and  blush  to  think  himself  a  husband  and  father. 

The  social  atmosphere  is  vitiated  with  unhallowed  pas- 
sions. Females  whose  appearance  indicates  a  genteel 
education  waste  their  time  in  decoratini>;  their  persons  at 
exorbitant  prices,  and  then  go  out  to  decoy  the  young, 
the  innocent,  and  lovely.  White-haired  men,  who  have 
families  at  home,  are  among  those  guilty  wretches  who  lie 
in  wait  for  souls,  and  are  seen  followiug  }-oung,  unpro- 
tected girls  upon  the  street.  Iniidelity  to  the  marriage 
relation  is  a  living  cxemplilication  uf  the  must  prolligate 
principles,  among  the  male  members  of  the  higher  class. 
Dozens  of  beautiful  women  wouhl  wait  upon  their  hus- 
bands like  menials,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  secure  their 
undivided  afiections.  To  the  middle  class  nui}'  be  cred- 
ited the  greatest  moral  worth.  But  humanity  is  strangel}' 
linked  together;  if  part  is  diseasetl,  the  aggregate  sullers. 
Vice,  with  its  subtle  inlluence,  is  contagious.  People 
become  so  accustomed  to  its  hidi^ous  presence,  it  is  not 
only  endured  but  regarded  with  alarming  indillerence, 
perhaps  to  be  en:ibraced  at  last. 

Those  in  retired  life  have  no  conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  as  it  exists  here.    The  half  cannot  be  told. 
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Who  can  stretch  out  an  arm  to  save?   The  friend  of  virtue 
is  held  in  derision,  temperance  is  trampled  under  foot,  re- 
ligion is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  all  this  moral  corruption  exists. 
If  the  punishment  of  Sodom  was  suited  to  the  nature  of 
its  crime,  may  we  not  expect  fire  to  destroy  the  earth,  as 
predicted,  when  the  cup  of  its  iniquity  is  fail?    Ah,  who 
can  stay  this  monster  sin,  which  "tipped  with  stings, 
forked  and  long,   and  sharp  and  venomous,  leaves  its 
victim  a  being  pierced  through  soul  and   body  both, 
forever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still."    The  true  answer  is. 
Woman.    When  she  rises  in  her  high  and  honored  estate, 
and   courageously,  decidedly  discountenances  and  ex- 
cludes from  her  society  the  fallen  man,  the  same  as  her 
poor,  frail  sister,  his  victim,  is  shut  out  in  shame  and  dis- 
grace;  when,  wdth  true  recognition  and  reverence,  she 
meets  the  royalty  of  manhood  with  the  royalty  of  woman- 
hood, saying,  "  If  thou,  from  a  healthy  conscience  and 
pure  heart,  art  the  world's  king,  I  am  the  world's  queen  ;  " 
when  she  is  not  afraid  to  be  talked  of  as  singular,  preju- 
diced, proud-spirited,  and  aristocratic,  rather  than  incur 
the  responsibility  of  approving  and  sustaining  the  sin, 
and  takes  the  weapons  of  defense  into  her  own  hands,  — 
then,   and  not  till  then,  will  the  spoiler  surrender  its 
stronghold  to  a  correct  public  opinion.    Then  V^irtue, 
Phoenix-like,  will  rise  from  out  the  ashes  of  corruption 
on  wings  fringed  with  gold,  and  in  full  confidence  of 
flight  utter  its  cry  of  joy,  as  it  breathes  its  own  pure  ele- 
ment, and  soars  toward  its  native  skies.    But  these  details 
are  growing  tedious.     Would  that   I   couKl  sound  an 
alarm  note  to  those  coming  here,  or  possibly  keep  thrin 
at  home,  which  is  far  more  desirable.    Thousamls  who 
make  up  this  crowded  population  woidd  be  better  t)l]\  lse- 
where. 

It  is  a  sad  thought,  yet  it  is  even  so,  that  while  many  an 
outward  heart  appears  joyous  and  ha[-)py,  and  life  seems 
like  a  beautihd  l  iver,  flowing  li  inniphanil}'  tow  aril  llu^ 
ocean,  the  inner  heart  is  being  broken  darLl\'  with  cruslud 
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hopes  and  blighted  affections,  and  the  hfe-blood  oozes  out 
slowly  but  unseen  by  mortals.  "Many  renowned  and 
envied  persons  die  of  broken  hearts  on  account  of  per- 
sonal and  domestic  affliction,  so  that  their  inward  anguish 
might  soften  their  bitterest  enemies  into  compassion  if 
they  knew  the  whole."  Many  a  splendid  carriage,  mov- 
ing along  the  great  thoroughfares,  is  freighted  with  deso- 
late hearts.    Such  are  the  sorrows  of  the  w^orld. 

But  unlike  the  women  wdio  prepared  sweet  spices  for 
the  burial  of  their  Lord,  the  Christian  has  the  blessed 
assurance  that  Jesus  lives.  Friends  die,  children  die,  and 
earthly  pleasures  are  embittered  in  the  cup,  but  Jesus  lives 
to  give  life  to  the  believer,  and  carry  him  safely  through 
to  joys  on  high.  As  the  hottest  lire  produces  the  purest 
gold,  so  the  sharpest  trials  bring  into  lively  exercise  the 
rarest  Christian  graces. 


LETTER  VII. 

Hancock  House.  —  Boston  Co.mmon.  —  Misckllaneous.  — 
WAsrjH)  Temil. 

Prominent  among  the  old  homesteads  freighted  with 
the  memory  of  revolutionary  patriots,  was  the  ''Hancock 
House,"  on  Beacon  vStreet,  near  the  Stale  House,  I  he 
most  airy  and  healthy  location  in  the  cit}-.  It  was  a  line 
old  two-story  stone  mansion,  probably  one  of  the  best  of 
that  period,  and  the  residence  of  Governor  Hancock, 
who  with  a  bold,  fearless  hand  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  It  was  built  before  the  eih-  be- 
came so  crowded  that  houses  couKl  onl\-  be  ihrn^l  in 
edgewise,  and  stood  with  its  broad  iront  to  the  street, 
overlooking  a  spacious  ^ard,  in  which  were  rosi^s  and 
shrubbery,  with  tall  lilacs  clustering  about  the  w  inflow  s. 
Broad  llag-stones  paved  the  walk  from  the  gate  to  the 
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door.  It  was  full  of  historic  charms  and  associations. 
Here  came  Lafayette,  the  firm  friend  of  the  colonies ; 
here  came  distinguished  people  from  all  sections,  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  colonial  knights  and 
ladies  gentle-born.  In  -its  quaint  rooms  assembled  the 
circles  of  beauty  and  fashion,  high-bred  dames  and  noble 
men  of  "ye  olden  times."  It  was  illuminated  at  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  Sons  of  Liberty  raised 
on  the  Common  a  pyramid  of  lamps,  from  the  top  of 
which  fireworks  lighted  up  the  neighboring  fields.  It 
had  become  somewhat  mellowed  by  age,  and  in  the 
progress  of  improvement  looked  a  little  out  of  place, 
"even  in  its  old  own  place,"  but  it  was  "a  thousand  times 
more  tender  and  impressive  in  its  stately  decay  than  in  its 
primeval  glory."  Palatial  residences  with  modern  im- 
provements had  crowded  around  it.  It  was  old-fashioned  ; 
it  occupied  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  on  Bea- 
con Street ;  its  aristocratic  neighbors  wanted  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  pickaxe  of  Young  America  eagerly  waited 
the  word  of  command  to  raze  it. to  the  ground. 

The  legislature,  in  1859,  "^^'^^^  strenuous  efibrt  to 
provide  for  its  preservation,  as  a  monument  to  the  world 
that  Massachusetts  had  had  a  life  of  her  own,  but  from 
motives  of  mistaken  economy,  or  mercenary  considera- 
tions, the  measure  was  defeated.  Two  of  the  linest  resi- 
dences on  the  street  have  been  erected  on  its  site.  It 
should  have  been  preserved,  the  gray  lock  of  the  past,  in 
settings  of  elegant  houses,  on  tlie  bosom  of  the  rnetroj)- 
olis,  with  an  aged  cicerone  to  hold  the  keys  and  relate 
with  touching  earnestness  the  incident  and  thrilling  ro- 
mance of  its  silent  halls,  ^riien  the  visitor  coukl  see  how 
it  looked  in  those  far-ofl'  da^'s  when  the  master  sat  in  its 
portico,  fanned  by  the  sweet  breezes  that  sw i^pt  iicross  the 
Common,  while  he  thought  of  the  great  events  t)t  his  lite, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  as  it  grew  into  niauly 
Strength.  I'he  Conunon  was  then  a  pasture,  some  of  the 
finest  streets  were  cow-paths,  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
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on  which  the  State  House  stands  were  known  as  Gov- 
ernor Hancock's  pasture. 

Boston  Common  is  a  park  of  fort3'-eiol:it  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  fence,  erected  in  1836  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  doHars.  It  is  consid- 
ered to  date  from  1634.  The  malls  are  spacious  and 
shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  some  of  which  have  stood 
there  more  than  a  hundred  years.  There  are  one  tluni- 
sand  three  hundred  in  all,  which  are  kept  in  admirable 
order,  at  a  large  annual  expense.  The  Public  Ciard^'u, 
Avhich  was  once  a  portion  of  the  Common,  is  now  sepa- 
rated by  Charles  Street.  It  comprises  twenty-one  acres, 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  fresh-welling  foun- 
tains, statuary,  shrubbery,  and  pond,  and  contains  a  con- 
servator}', .whence  the  fairest,  most  fragrant  llouers  are 
transplanted  over  the  grounds.  The  "old  elm"  on  the 
Common  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Boston  itselt".  In 
the  great  branch  broken  off  by  the  gale  of  1S60,  nearly 
two  hundred  rings  could  be  easily  counted.  It  is  now 
protected  by  strong  iron  bands,  props,  and  an  iron  fence. 

The  Common  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Boston,  the 
great  breathing-place  of  its  inhabitants.  The  lady  wlio 
bequeathed  it  to  the  cit)^  could  hardly  have  dreamed  how 
valuable  the  legacN',  or  how  very  beautil'ul  it  would  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  dead  years.  It  is  an  oasis  of  green  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  great  cit}',  its  ever}'  leature  in\  e.^lctl 
with  a  charm  all  its  own.  At  this  season,  w  hen  the  st)d 
is  fresh  with  springing  grass,  and  tlie  over-arching  trees 
have  put  forth  their  tremulous  foliage  to  shelter  the  w  alks 
from  the  noonday  sun,  humanit}'  receives  a  new  im pulse 
from  the  waking  lile,  and  thousands  throng  its  p.idis  lor 
pleasure  and  relaxation  l"rom  the  stern  cares  aiul  uliliiies 
of  life.  Coming  here  is  to  Ukmu  like  going  to  ihe  wood- 
lands to  scent  the  arl)utus  and  anemone,  and  cat*,  h  tho 
breezes  which  f.iu  the  hills.  Here  the  iux  alid  comes  to 
inliale  tlu.'  Irankincense  of  the  morning,  to  restore  the 
glow  of  health  to  the  faded  cheek  ;  the  nuise  brings  the 
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tender  babe  to  revive  its  waning  life.  Here  beauty 
comes  to  freshen  its  roses,  wealth  to  exhibit  its  costume, 
friend  to  meet  friend,  the  lover  his  alTianced,  and  bright 
e3'es  look  love  to  eyes  which  speak  again.  Earth's  noble 
ones,  with  classic  brow  and  lips  of  eloquence,  tri'ad  these 
paths  in  manhood's  pride,  anticipating  long  life,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness.  But  how  many  of  the  ever- 
changing  multitude  who  have  walked  these  aisles  during 
the  past  year  will  never  come  again  !  Some  will  visit 
the  spot  in  this  spring-time,  with  the  memor}^  of  other 
days  pressing  upon  the  heart,  and  feel  alone  in  the  midst 
of  life.  They  will  remember  the  glorious  sunset  hour,  or 
the  moonlight  ramble  over  these  grounds,  the  loving 
words  spoken,  and  the  tones  of  affection  breathed  in  the 
ear  by  the  gentle  being  at  their  side,  now  gone  to  the 
m3'sterious  spirit-land.  Many  of  the  loved,  the  good, 
the  beautiful  have  seen  their  last  summer.  For  them  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf  has  fallen  for  the  last  time."  The 
sun  will  come  back  from  his  southern  journe}',  the  birds 
return  to  sing  in  the  branches,  and  the  dowers  bloom  in 
fresh  fragrance.  Groups  of  merry  children,  with  musi- 
cal voices  and  ringing  laughter,  w^ill  play  upon  the  green, 
and  perchance  the  old  candy-woman  may  come  back  widi 
her  knitting,  and  sit  at  the  corner,  but  they  will  not  return 
to  minorle  afjain  in  the  scenes  of  earth  ;  the  bustle  and  din 
of  life  \\\\\  pass  unheeded  by  them  ;  no  noise  at  tlie  door 
of  their  chamber  will  disturb  their  slumbers.  The  tene- 
ment of  clay  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  beautiful 
occupant  gone  to  its  spirit  home.  Ihit  the  Christian  best 
enjoys  these  scenes ;  for  whether  the  next  sunnner  sun 
beams  on  him  or  not,  he  expects  to  spend  eternity  in  the 
heavenly  Paradise,  where  prospects  are  ever  new  and 
landscapes  never  lack'.  ^ 

"  He  looks  into  tlie  varied  field 
or  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaj^s,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightCul  scenery  all  his  own. 
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His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers,  his  to  enjc^y 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  lihal  coniidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresnmptuons  eye, 
And  smiling  say.  My  P'ather  made  them  all." 

A  portion  of  the  Common  is  used  as  a  parade-ground 
for  military  drill.  Thousands  of  brave,  warm  }'oung 
hearts  have  left  their  homes  among  the  sweet  vales  and 
sunny  hillsides  of  New  England,  and  been  miirshaled 
here  while  on  their  wa}'  to  the  batde-lield.  The  earth 
trembled  under  their  tread,  and  tears  were  wiped  from 
eyes  unaccustomed  to  \veep,  as  they  went  forth  in  the 
panoply  of  war  to  meet  the  foe  that  dared  to  breathe  dis- 
union, and  unsheathe  his  sword  to  cut  the  tie  w  hich  binds 
a  brotherhood,  in  a  land  wliere  speaks  the  sacred  dust  of 
Washington.  On  one  occasion  a  splendid  rainbow,  caused 
by  a  passing  shower,  arched  the  harbor  as  they  left  our 
shores,  which,  to  the  thoughtful  observer,  "was  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  a  symbol  sublime,"  and  hailed  as  ominous 
of  his  watchful  care  over  them.  They  go  to  raise  our 
country's  flag,  trailed  in  the  dust  b}'  traitors,  and  unfurl  it 
again  over  the  orange  groves  and  green  \'allc\'s  of  the 
South;  to  yield  up  their  li\'es  upon  the  allar  of  hberly,  if 
need  be,  and  lie  down,  far  awa}'  from  the  lowd  ones  at 
home,  in  that  long,  ch-eandess  sleep,  wliieli  knows  no 
waking  "till  one  luibounded  spring  encircles  all,  and 
wakes  immortal  beauty  from  the  tomb." 
Boston,  May  3,  1861. 

A  half-paid,  hungry  working-man  steals  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  small  sum  oi'  m(Hie\  ,  to  ki^ep  his  f.unih-  from 
starving,  is  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Tombs.  A  rieh  man 
fails,  and  coolly  defrauds  his  creilitors  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  yet  lives  in  princel\' st>  le.  The  iirst  is  called 
a  thieving  wretch,  the  latter  merel\-  unlerlunate.  "  .V 
Vanderbilt  drives  over  a  poor  woman  in  the  sln-el,  and 
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goes  on  his  way  rejoicing."  An  Irish  hackman  commits 
a  like  offense  the  same  day,  is  lined  three  dollars  and 
costs.  So  goes  justice  in  its  mullled  tread.  But  surely 
there  is 

Some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  c'reatness  to  his  neighbor's  ruin." 

There  is  no  mistaking  character  here.  A  trifling  act, 
which  has  nothing  to  commend  it,  does  more  than  a 
larger  one  in  measuring  men.  It  is  the  disposition  man- 
it'est  in  the  flash  that  first  exists  in  meeting  trivial  things  ; 
in  the  jerking  and  lashing  of  the  ofFending  horse ;  the 
missile  hurled  at  the  intruding  dog  or  boy,  that  reveals  a 
man's  true  character.  Generosity  does  not  always  imply 
alms-giving.  A  sympathizing  word,  a  helping  hand,  and 
a  hopeful  inspiration,  may  do  more  good  than  the  bestow- 
ment  of  money.  A  man  living  in  the  subiu-bs  comes  to 
his  business  in  a  street-car,  \\\\\\  his  hands  full  of  flowers, 
and  when  he  reaches  a  locality  occupied  by  very  poor 
people,  where  hordes  of  dirty  children  hold  carnival  upon 
the  sidewalk,  he  throws  the  flowers  into  the  midst  of 
them,  which  look  all  the  brighter  for  the  sinrounding 
impurity.  This  was  a  trifling  act,  but  the  possession  of  a 
flower  carried  sunshine  to  so  many  hearts  and  homes,  it 
afforded  happiness  not  only  to  the  contributor,  but  to  all 
who  witnessed  the  scene. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  you  see  a  gentleman  like 
the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  whose  death,  it  is  said,  was 
mourned  by  all  the  boys;  or  an  expressman,  conlribuliug 
to  the  happiness  of  the  conunon  children,  with  his  sleigh 
full  of  little  bodies,  reminding  )  ou  ol"  die  oKl  woman  n\  ilh 
ten  children  in  her  shoe. 

When  we  see  a  lad  defending  a  pt)or  boy  ironi  the 
insults  of  his  companions,  we  know  llu'  lulure  man 
wrapped  up  in  that  boy.  When  a  }  oung  miss,  clad  in 
furs  and  costly  a})parel,  is  seen  on  die  great  thoroughlaie 
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holding  an  umbrella  over  the  head  of  a  beggar  girl  out  in 
the  storm,  we  say,  God  bless  her  young  stars.  She  will 
carry  sunshine  into  somebody's  home  when  developed 
into  the  woman. 

A  lady  enters  a  street-car,  draws  her  robes  closely 
about  her,  turns  her  back,  and  faces  the  open  ^vindow,  to 
avoid  contamination.  "  It  is  so  unpleasant  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  common  people,"  said  one  of  fortune's 
favorites.  "  But  who  are  these  disagreeable  connnon 
people?"  Among  them  are  ''a  sad-faced  woman,  \\ith  a 
bundle  of  calico  shirts  on  her  lap,  for  the  making  of 
which  she  will  receix'c  fiiteen  cents  each  ;  "  a  seamstress, 
who  has  toiled  all  night  that  Madam's  dress  may  be 
ready  for  to-morrow's  reception;"'  and  persons  v^'ho  have 
been  in  shops  and  stores,  and  on  short  excursions,  and 
well-dressed  people,  and  uiil'ashionable  people,  make  up 
the  passengers.  At  length  she  alights  before  a  goodly 
mansion  ;  and  may  she  never  do  such  an  absurd  thing 
again  as  to  take  a  street-car,  lor  those  who  can  cunnnand 
a  barouche  need  not  shock  their  delicacy  by  riding  with 
the  common  people.  Ikit  what  will  she  do  when  she 
goes  down  to  the  grave  and  up  to  the  jutlgment  with 
these  same  common  people? 

We  are  always  complaining  of  lack  of  tinuN  yet  we 
squander  it  with  a  prodigality  th?it  woukl  baiihiupt  an)' 
capitalist  but  nature.  Did  any  one  e\er  compute  the 
number  of  hours,  days,  months,  and  }'ears  wasted  bv 
mortals?  Time  is  ever  too  short  to  do  sonunhing,  and 
we  let  the  moments  pass  in  idleness  and  Irivolous  conx'er- 
salion  ;  or  it  is  too  long  to  wait,  and  in  our  impatience 
with  nothing  to  do  the  slow-fo<Ued  seconds  seem  pon- 
<.lerous  as  hours,  and  the  hours  like  ages.  W  e  are  glad 
when  they  are  gone.  We  once  saw^  this  touching  noilce  : 
"  Lost,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunsel,  one  gohlen 
liour,  all  set  with  sixtx^  jeweh'd  minutes  —  k>sl,  nrxer  to 
be  recovered."    Oh,  how  man)'  r.uliant  hours  went  \-es- 
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terday  unnoticed  ;  more  to-day  ;  how  many  will  go  on  the 
morrow  unimproved !  Stout,  well-dressed  men,  whose 
habitual  round  of  idleness  and  dissipation  is  no  less  me- 
thodical than  the  work  of  a  "  merchant  prince,"  or  "  city 
editor," — and  women  who  pass  the  bright  mornings  in 
bed,  read  the  latest  novel,  study  the  fashion  plates,  spend 
hours  at  the  toilet  in  decorating  their  persons,  take  their 
daily  round  at  shopping,  and  fold  their  hands  in  blind, 
passive  devotion  to  the  frivolities  of  society, —  are  wasting 
their  time,  for  which  an  account  must  be  given  to  the 
great  Creditor,  as  well  as  for  the  wealth  entrusted  to  their 
care. 

Others,  unwilling  to  stoop  to  conquer,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  work  up  to  a  higher  place,  thus  qualify- 
ing themselves  to  hold  successfully  the  vantage-ground  to 
which  they  aspire,  lose  any  amount  of  time  waiting  lor 
some  golden  opportunity  that  will  bring  them  dollars, 
when  they  can  obtain  only  shillings  for  their  labor ;  as  if 
it  were  more  honorable  to  be  dependent,  or  lack  bread 
even,  than  engage  in  some  unpleasant  business,  with 
small  wages,  and  so  help  themselves. 

The  idea  that  we  have  no  time  to  study  is  a  mere  fiillacy 
with  many.  A  majority  of  persons  brought  up  to  manual 
labor,  by  proper  management  can  store  their  minds 
with  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  valuable  information, 
and  by  a  proper  use  of  what  is  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  place  themselves  in  a  high  state  of  culti\'ation. 
They  can  find  time  to  ride,  dance,  sing,  lounge,  and  talk 
nonsense ;  but,  alas  !  they  luive  no  time  to  l^esUnv  u[K)n 
the  noblest  part  of  their  being  —  that  alone  which  e  le- 
vates and  causes  them  to  feel  ''a  divinity  within."  True, 
natiu'e  bestows  tlie  germ,  and  then  letters,  science,  busi- 
ness, and  untiring  energy  does  the  rest  in  an)-  distin- 
guished career.  Valuable  tlioughts  liave  ihcir  origin  in 
labor  and  pain.  No  great  work  has  e\er  hcvw  accom- 
plished without  the  concentration  of  the  nunial  forces. 
Knowledge  is  power,    "^fhe  value  of  a  w  orkingman's 
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labor  in  the  market  is  all  he  has  a  rijiht  to,"  savs  the 
tliriving  political  economist.  "When  his  labor  is  of  no 
valne,  why  then  lie  must  abide  the  coiisecpiences  and  go 
where  he  can.  The  superior  class  have  no  lousiness  to 
interfere  with  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  ^\^hat  cannot  be 
cured  must  be  endured."  The  very  essence  of  which 
should  arouse  the  energies  of  any  youth  to  make  his 
mark.  No  one  can  aflbrd  to  be  without  true  success 
in  life. 

Franklin  said,  "Time  is  money,"  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors  found  time  to  dive  into  the  hidden  recesses  of 
philosophy,  and  explore  an  untrodden  path  in  science. 

Dr.  Carey,  without  early  classical  training,  brought  up 
to  m'anual  labor,  and  wdio  did  not  enter  on  his  work  as 
missionary  till  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  lite,  learned 
thirty-eight  languages  that  he  might  translate  the  Bible 
into  them,  wrote  his  Sanscrit  dictionary,  in  live  folios  of 
seven  hundred  pages  each,  his  Bengal  dictionary,  and 
other  large  works,  which  are  enough  to  give  an  ordinary 
man  a  world-wide  reputation.  Besides  his  appropriate 
work  as  missionary,  he  acted  as  professor  in  the  govern- 
ment college,  as  translator  for  the  government,  and  super- 
intended an  indigo  plantation,  —  all  that  he  might  obtain 
means  for  supporting  the  mission. 

"Napoleon,  all   Euro[)e  at  Ins  dis[iosal,  —  wilh 

kings  in  liis  antechamber  begging  for  vacant  thrones, — 
with  thousands  of  men  whose;  destinies  were  suspended 
on  the  brittle  thread  (;f  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  had  time  to 
converse  with  books.  lie  declared  that  the  secret  of  his 
live  successive  A'ictories  over  live  Austrian  armies,  each 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  his  own,  was  just  this  :  his 
enemies  did  not  know  the  value  of  minutes."  Thi^  baide 
of  Waterloo,  that  seut  him  a  ])rist)ner  to  Si.  Helena,  was 
lost  because  one  of  his  marshals,  who  heailetl  a  line  of 
cavalry,  was  a  moment  too  late. 

"Frederic  the  (neat,  with  an  emjMre  at  his  dlreclion, 
in  the  midst  of  war,  on  the  eve  of  battles  w  hich  w  i.  i  e  to 
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decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  found  time  to  revel  in  the 
charms  of  philosophy  and  intellectual  pleasures."  - 

So  highly  did  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  value  time  that  he 
would  say,  after  the  departure  of  one  who  had  wasted  his 
moments,  "I  had  rather  given  him  a  handful  of  money 
than  to  have  been  kept  thus  long  out  of  my  stud}'."  One 
may  win  back  a  lost  fortune,  but  a  wasted  moment  never. 
Many  a  fortune  is  lost  because  its  possessor  did  not  know 
the  value  of  minutes,  and  attend  to  his  business.  Golden 
opportunities  often  pass  forever  beyond  our  reach  by  our 
waiting  just  a  minute.  "God's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
time  is  seen  in  its  frugal  distribution.  He  gives  us  only 
a  breath  at  a  time.  No  one  ever  had  two  moments  at  a 
time."  We  should  treasure  our  odd  moments,  half  hours, 
and  broken  fragments  of  time,  as  jewelers  save  the  sweep- 
ings of  their  shops  —  the  particles  of  precious  metal." 

Baxter's  rule  is  a  good  one.  He  says  :  ''Spend  yom* 
time  in  nothing  you  know  must  be  repented  of;  in  noth- 
ing on  which  you  might  not  ask  God's  blessing  ;  in  noth- 
ing which  you  could  not  review  with  a  quiet  conscience 
on  your  dying-bed  ;  in  nothing  which  you  might  not  sately 
and  properly  be  found  doing  if  death  should  surprise  you 
in  the  act." 

Life  is  soon  over.  The  clock  is  placed  on  the  mantel 
to  herald  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  silver  tide  we  are  saihng, 
yet  its  monotonous  tick  is  an  undertone  almost  unnt)ticed 
and  unheeded  in  the  common  activities  of  life  ;  but  in  the 
stillness  of  the  sick-room  lighted  by  a  pale  taper,  with  a 
watcher  smoothinir  back  the  hair  from  the  healetl  brow 
of  the  sufferer,  it  becomes  a  monitory  power.  I'hen  the 
beating  of  its  iron  pulse  sounds  like  bell-notes  in  the  m\  s- 
terious  hush,  brinirini]:;  him  lace  to  lace  witli  the  tleath  of 
all  his  dreams,  haunting  him  witli  the  ghosts  ol"  neglecletl 
opportunities,  and  awaking  remorselul  memories  w  hich 
death-beds  alone  can  tell. 

No  repentance  or  tears  can  bring  back  a  wastcil  life. 
"Millions  of  money  for  an  inch  of  lime!"  cried  a  il\  ing 
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queen,  after  having  wasted  more  tlian  half  a  century. 
Time  misspent  is  not  Hved,  but  lost. 

"Heart  gazing  mournfully 

Back  through  past  years, 
Brin^^'inif  sad  memories 

Laden  with  tears  ; 
Life's  hours  wasted, 

Talents  abused, 
Bright  opportunities 

])lindly  refused. 
Close  up  the  record 

Fraught  with  much  pain  ; 
Years  that  have  vanished 

Return  not  again. 

Grasp  thou  the  present ; 

Be  earnest  and  bold ; 
Fleeting  its  moments, 

More  precious  than  gold. 
Watch  and  tight  bravely 

Against  sloth  and  sin  ; 
Pray  for  the  Spirit 

The  victory  to  win." 


LET^il'Jl  VIII. 

Ministers'  Wives. —  Dkess. —  Incompatiiumty. —  Jvkligious 
Privieeges.  —  Social  1  N'riau-ouusi':. — \\'1':ndi:i.i.  Tin i.i.ii's. 
—  Father  Kiimp. —  vSot  iirrv. 

Parton  remarks,  in  his  sketcli  of  IIenr\'  Cla\',  that  a 
pubhc  person,  like  theatrical  scenery,  shoiihl  be  \  iewcnl 
Worn  a  distance.  A  more  intimate  acquainlance  changes 
our  estimate  of  the  mass  of  socic^ty  as  well  as  nu-n.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  necessary  c]ual ilicalions  of 
ministers'  wives  as  leaders  in  every  good  work  and  nuuK  ls 
of  all  Christian  virtues,  especially  in  regard  lo  tlu  ir  ih  i  .ss, 
16 
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as  if  "the  color  of  a  ribbon,  or  the  sporting  of  a  feather," 
might  endanger  the  happiness  of  a  whole  community. 
When  the  good  deacon,  "speaking  his  mind"  through 
the  religious  press,  denounced  their  "being  the  leaders 
of  fashion,  setting  the  wives  and  daughters  a-running 
after  new  bonnets,  shawls,  and  such  vanities,"  I  supposed 
the  rebuke  was  needed  as  a  safeguard  to  society,  or  a 
timely  hint  to  dress  after  a  "  saintly  pattern."  True,  our 
literary  men  and  women  of  all  professions  should  feel  that 
genius,  culture,  and  an  appreciating  recognition  of  their 
gifts  by  the  public  enhances  their  obligation  to  exert  a 
high-toned  influence  upon  society.  Those  who  have  the 
most  religious  culture  —  whose  minds  are  attuned  to  the 
finest  perceptions  of  truth  —  are  the  ones  to  send  out  great 
waves  of  moralit}-,  and  teach  us  how  to  live  as  well  as 
how  to  sufler.  They,  of  course,  are  expected  to  have 
that  genial  appreciation  and  spmpathy  for  wdiich  all  the 
world  is  yearning.  Nothing  so  encourages  the  heart,  and 
sends  it  singing  on  its  way,  as  to  know  that  we  are  loved 
and  appreciated. 

Society,  as  an  "indefinite  aggregate  humanity,"  has 
come  to  expect  much  from  the  minister's  wife.  She  is 
"  a  marked  woman  from  the  moment  she  enters  the  par- 
ish." Somehow  the  salary  which  hires  the  pastor  hires 
his  wife  too  ;  and  she  is  expected  to  be  at  the  head  of 
all  benevolent  enterprises  —  sewing-circles,  ladies'  fiirs, 
Bible-classes,  women's  prayer-meetings,  children's  meet- 
ings for  religious  instruction  —  and  to  labor  as>iduousl\' 
for  the  good  of  the  parish.  But  in  the  matter  of  dress  I 
have  come  to  believe  she  is  in  a  great  degree  what  her 
people  make  her.  By  a  multitude  of  professing  Chris- 
tians excellence  of  character  is  lost  sight  of  in  personal 
appearance.  Piety,  refinement,  and  circun\speclion  ol  hfe 
are  of  little  consequence  when  veiled  in  homeliness  ol  j^er- 
son,  and  the  absence  of  style  in  dress,  which  is  ahuusi 
unpardonabh;.  She  must  be  "a  charming  woman,  lowly 
in  person,  with  a  love  uf  a  bonnet,  and  clothing  so  cle- 
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gantly  gotten  up  we  are  not  ashamed  to  introduce  her 
to  fashionable  society."  The  result  is,  her  coiiscieniious 
scruples  gradually  yield  to  the  subtile  inlluence  of  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  her,  and  she  becomes  a  slave 
to  that  vice  her  religion  condemns.  Saul,  a  murderer  at 
heart,  prophesied  when  he  came  among  the  prophets,  be- 
cause of  the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  religious 
life  of  the  place. 

Mrs.  A.,  highly  esteemed  and  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  her  unassuming  piety,  self-sacrilice,  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  a  people  who 
shared  her  labors  many  years,  accompanied  her  husband, 
a  D.D.,  to  his  new  parish  in  another  city.  Soon  the  voice 
of  the  aristocratic  element  is  heard  behind  the  scenes  : 
"Oh,  she  is  altogether  too  masculine  for  us  !  Iler  hands 
are  as  large  as  a  man's  ! "  It  is  needless  to  sa}',  the  pas- 
torate was  short. 

Mrs.  B.,  "one  of  the  best,"  makes  her  appearance  on 
Sunday  as  the  newly  settled  pastor's  wife  in  one  of  our 
large  city  churches.  As  she  passed  along  the  gazing 
crowd,  "O  my!  what  big  feet  she  has  got!"  was  very 
audibly  spoken  by  a  lady  ;  and  later,  when  attired  in  her 
new  modest  summer  silk,  "  How  dowdy  she  looks  !  "  But, 
fortunately,  though  her  feet  were  not  large  enough  for 
any  lady  to  be  ashamed  of,  she  could  stand  u}U)n  them 
with  that  beautiful  equipoise  of  bearing  that  showetl  she 
was  not  to  be  jostled  by  fastidious  Christians. 

Mrs.  C.  came  from  a  country  church  with  her  hus- 
band, an  ambitious,  intellectual  man,  to  a  prominent  one 
in  the  city,  ller  fme,  susceptible,  unobtrusive  nature 
shrunk  from  the  contact  of  fashionable  life.  She  was 
timid  in  the  presence  of  persons  presented  to  her  wiiose 
criticisms  she  well  apprehended,  at  times  injudiciously 
made  in  her  hearing.  Not  satislietl  with  the  tender,  genial 
beauty  of  her  private  life,  her  {)eople  wished  her  to  ''go 
ahead"  in  all  benevolent  enterj)rises,  like  lu-r  i)rL'decessor, 
a  strong-minded,  highly  intelligent  woman,  and  fill  a  con- 
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spicuous  place  with  her  husband.  She  felt  but  too  keenly 
her  position,  and  "wept  when  the  doors  closed  upon  her 
visitors,"  for  want  of  appreciation,  and  encouragement 
not  proffered.  The  charming  wife  and  mother  slowly 
but  obviously  became  the  slave  of  depressing,  discordant 
emotions,  until  reason  was  dethroned.  The  husband,  de- 
prived of  the  endearments  of  home  and  peace-conferring 
sympathy  of  his  wife,- bridged  the  chasm  in  his  social  lot 
by  devoting  his  energies  more  exclusively  to  his  work, 
and  became  great  among  men,  but  went  to  his  reward 
leaving  the  wife  of  his  youth  a  mental  and  physical  wreck. 
The  wonder  is  that  more  of  the  highly  sensitive  organ- 
izations do  not  become  demented  in  passing  through  the 
ordeal. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  desirableness  of  a  minister's 
wife  being  a  pattern  of  every  excellence  and  Christian 
grace ;  of  her  being  able  to  visit  from  house  to  house, 
receive  calls  at  any  time,  make  herself  generally  agree- 
able, bestow  little  attentions  upon  strangers,  and  do  her 
utmost  to  aid  her  husband  in  his  sacred  calling.  There 
is  a  power  in  all  this ;  yet  we  do  not  see  the  propriety 
of  her  being  expected  to  labor  with  greater  diligence  or 
earnestness  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  than  any  other 
good  Christian  woman  who  has  the  care  of  a  family  and 
is  alike  responsible  to  our  common  Master. 

Mrs.  D.  is  doubtless  "  a  good  pastor's  wife  ;  but  she  pays 
nnore  attention,  if  possible,  to  the  poor  than  to  tlie  rich  ; 
and  then  you  know  she  dresses  so  vcry^  very  j>hii)i.'" 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  E.,  the  wife  of  a  D.I).,  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  witli  the  care  of  a  large  and  sick  family 
as  seldom  to  find  time  for  visiting  in  the  parish.  The 
result  was  entire  loss  of  interest  in  her  as  tlie  pastor's 
wife;  and,  from  the  outside  pressure,  we  ahnost  feared 
for  the  husband's  heart,  lest  he  feel  himself  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  men  in  being  wedded  to  a  plain,  uncuhi- 
vated,  self-sacrificing  woman.  Alas  for  men  in  public  life  ! 
How  many  temptations  throng  their  path,  as  their  talents 
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make  way  for  their  names  upon  the  record  of  fame  !  Who 
wonders  so  many  hearts  are  lost  to  home  and  happiness, 
in  the  present  state  of  society?  We  honor  the  man  intel- 
lectually great,  versed  in  the  manners  and  politeness  of 
society,  the  center  of  every  social  circle,  who,  amid  the 
"  sweet  smiles  "  and  "  sweeter  words  "  of  the  refined,  beau- 
tiful, fascinating  w^omen  that  crowd  around  him,  never 
betra3's  by  any  word  or  act  that  he  is  conscious  of  any 
lack  of  beauty  or  good  breeding  in  the  plain,  uncuUivated 
little  woman  who  bears  his  name.  We  respect  the  woman 
who,  independent  of  fashion,  maintains  that  beautiful  sim- 
plicity in  dress  so  becoming  a  noble  Christian  lady.  Let 
women  of  the  world  attire  themselves  in  flaunting  array, 
''deck  head,  ears,  neck,  WTists,  and  fingers"  with  badges 
of  feminine  vanity,  to  please  husband  or  lover  at  home, 
if  they  choose  ;  but  let  the  representatives  of  great  moral 
principles  ignore  Parisian  finery,  and  emulate  only  the 
chassic,  unequalled  grace  of  plain  dress,  that  so  adorns  a 
charming  woman. 

We  often  hear  the  complaint,  too,  of  incompatibility  : 
"We  don't  sec  how  one  so  highly  gifted,  and  such  a  per- 
fect gentleman  as  our  minister  is,  could  ever  marry  a 
woman  so  plain,  unpoetical,  and  unintellectual,"  wlien  a 
moment's  consideration  would  repress  the  fault-finding 
spirit.  The  poor,  unknown  student  in  his  obscurity  se- 
lected one  for  a  companion  who  would  bring  him  what 
he  most  needed  in  his  battle  with  ways  and  means,  — 
love,  sympathy,  and  encouragement.  I'iie  hid\  could 
not  be  supported  at  that  time.  She  has  presided  over  his 
household,  relieved  him  from  care,  and  shareil  cheerfully 
his  lot,  her  self-sacrifice  contributing  largely  to  make  him 
what  he  is.  But  while  he  has  been  growing  }ear  b>- 
3  ear  intellectually,  and  in  "ascetic  culture,"  she,  like 
thousands  of  her  married  sisters  the  world  over,  has  re- 
mained just  where  she  was.  Sometimes  a  "dull,  con- 
tracted nature  will  become  vitalizetl,  strengthened,  and 
expanded,"  even  beyond  recognition,  when  linked  to  a 
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mind  of  great  magnitude.  To  be  honored,  loved,  and 
cherished,  in  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  covenant,  often 
imparts  grace  and  dignity  to  a  woman  destitute  of  the 
finer  culture  ;  but  with  family  cares,  and  a  small  income, 
she  is  not  likely  to  improve  much  in  mind  or  manners. 
Besides,  the  world  goes  by  contrasts.  The  most  perfect 
congeniality  often  exists  between  opposite  natures.  How 
often  we  are  surprised  at  the  mental  dissimilarity  of  inti- 
mate friends  ;  yet  they  journey  on  harmoniously  together. 
For  "congeniality  to  exist  between  individuals,  similitude 
of  character  is  not  essential.  Mental  dissimilarity  is 
often  a  more  potent  agent  in  its  creation.  A  mind  of 
great  magnitude  will  stoop  to  look  for  sympathetic  throbs 
in  some  lower,  poorer  nature.  A  weak  or  timid  heart, 
that  needs  support,  finds  congeniality  in  contact  with  a 
strong,  vigor-imparting  intellect.  A  restless,  nervous 
temperament  delights  in  all  peaceful  and  tranquiHzing 
associations.  A  doubting  spirit  often  attaches  itself  to 
one  of  earnest  faith.  Thus  when  the  attributes  lacking 
in  one  spiritual  conformation  are  supplied  by  the  abun- 
dance of  another,  a  harmonious  whole  and  perfect  con- 
geniality is  the  result."  But  while  congeniality  and  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  as  well  as  sympathy  of  heart,  are 
very  desirable  to  make  the  pulses  beat  tunefully  in  our 
life-long  journey,  marriage  should  also  be  the  result  of 
a  judgment  that  looks  not  only  at  the  actual,  but  probable 
facts.  Where  all  these  exist,  disparity  in  age,  condition, 
stature,  marked  deformity  of  person,  or  the  advancement 
above  one's  own  rank,  should  be  carefully  considered, 
lest,  when  we  come  to  sober  realities,  we  discover  witli 
sorrow  that  we  have  been  grasping  at  shadows,  and  are 
only  paired,  not  matched.  A  young  man  horn  an  old 
and  respectable  family  here  was  loved  by  a  quadroon 
with  that  intensity  with  which  a  woman  of  the  trojiics 
loves,  and  yet  she  refused  him,  because  slie  saw  if  lie 
married  her  he  would  be  socially  ostracised.  She  was 
right ;  but  how  many  are  there  whose  cool  judgment 
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would  be  suffered  thus  to  master  the  pleadings  of  the 
heart?  The  most  fatal  consequences  often  flow  from 
matrimonial  connections,  or  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ungodly  families,  extending  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion.  "  One  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good." 

The  religious  privileges  of  the  city  cannot  be  estimated. 
Aside  from  the  established  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
Sunday-school  instruction,  there  are  social  meetings  and 
religious  gatherings  to  be  attended  nearl}^  every  evening  in 
the  week.  In  addition  to  these  are  lectures,  installations 
and  ordinations  of  pastors,  dedications,  deeply  interesting 
farewell  services  previous  to  the  sailing  of  missionaries, 
anniversaries  of  the  different  religious  societies,  &c.,  &c., 
all  graced  with  beaten  oil,  prepared  by  the  best  talent, 
causing  the  hearts  of  Christians  to  realize  a  deeper, 
richer  life,  and  aiding  the  progress  of  truth.  Then  there 
are  Christians  with  deeply  religious  natures,  —  sweet 
women  and  heroic  men, — whose  lives  are  made  up  of 
noiseless  charity  in  lii"ting  up  fallen  humanity  ;  who  love 
to  gather  with  their  friends  in  the  sanctity  of  their  earthly 
homes  for  personal  conversadon  and  prayer,  thereby  to 
gain  strength  that  will  help  them  over  the  ditljcuhies  in 
their  way,  and  keep  their  feet  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion. There  is  a  joy,  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  these 
meetings,  superior  to  what  is  called  recreation  or  amuse- 
ment, raising  the  soul  to  a  new  and  delighti'ul  conception 
of  man's  true  spiritual  life. 

But  these  privileges  are  counterbalanced  by  the  amount 
of  labor  to  be  performed.  Scores  of  active,  leading  men 
seldom  know  the  pleasure  of  having  an  evening  to  them- 
selves, to  be  spent  at  home  with  their  families.  l"e\v 
Christians  in  the  countr}'  ever  realize  that  career  of  use- 
fulness within  their  reach,  because  they  know  not  the 
value  of  time,  and  how  to  labor. 

The  city,  with  its  high  culture  and  many  gifted  ones, 
furnishes  rare  opportunities  for  the  linest  social  inter- 
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course.  Here  are  genius,  talent,  the  votaries  of  science 
and  art,  brilliant  and  cultivated  men  and  women,  with 
nice  perceptions  and  graceful  manners  ;  scholarly  divines, 
with  rich,  magnetic  sympathies  and  genial  humor,  at 
home  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  or  the  center  of 
wit  and  wisdom  ;  poets  whose  beauty  of  language  touches 
chords  in  other  hearts  as  nothing  else  can  ;  and  orators 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  the  world's  escutcheon,  — 
none  among  them  perhaps  more  eloquent  than  Wendell 
Phillips.  He  uses  no  notes,  but  delivers  his  lectures 
without  halt,  catch,  or  repetition,  in  a  graceful,  eloquent 
manner,  with  a  rhythmical  flow  and  harmony  peculiar  to 
himself,  with  few  gestures.  He  is  a  well-known  anti- 
quary, and  the  lost  arts  are  his  favorite  theme.  Begin- 
ning in  a  calm,  easy  manner  at  the  very  foundation  of 
his  work,  he  puts  "  stone  upon  stone,  story  upon  story," 
till  the  whole  intellectual  edifice  stands  forth  complete, 
glowing  with  architectural  splendor,  brilliant  witli  rich 
treasures  of  thought,  bristhng  with  lost  arts.  Armor, 
implements,  models,  rare  paintings;  sculptures  in  ivory, 
agate,  cornelian  ;  inscriptions  on  antiques  ;  curious  sam- 
ples of  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  colored  glass,  and 
other  objects  found  among  the  old  nobility,  are  symmet- 
rically embodied  in  his  lecture,  to  widen  our  horizon,  and 
enlarge  our  views  of  ancient  art.  In  literature  he  shows 
our  indebtedness  to  the  ancients,  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  words  and  thoughts  of  our  every-day  life  and 
theirs,  and  the  sore  trouble  of  modern  writers  to  conceive 
an  original  idea.  The  plots  of  stories  and  dramas,  the 
proverbs,  and  the  very  jokes  of  our  day,  have  come  dow  n 
from  distant  ages.  You  go  away  with  a  clear  and  lasting 
impression  of  his  subject.  He  is  an  abolitionist  and  ad- 
vocate of  woman's  rights.  One  can  but  atlmire  his  eru- 
dition, wonderful  knowledge  of  antiques,  and  his  bold, 
earnest  defense  of  himian  ritxhts. 

It  is  a  golden  age  for  lectures  and  musical  entertain- 
ments.   In  the  concert-room.  Father  Kemp's  Old  lH)lks  — 
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the  ladies  mature  in  charms,  but  magnificent  in  antique 
silks,  overskirts,  trails,  sandaled  slippers,  and  high- 
crowned  caps  ;  the  gentlemen  in  powdered  wigs,  rullled 
shirts,  elaborate  coats,  short  clothes,  gilt  buttons,  knee 
and  shoe  buckles  —  come  like  an  apparition  from  out  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  playing  the  "big  liddle,"  singing 
songs,  duets,  odes,  and  the  wavy  old  melodies  "drifting 
in  cadence  to  and  fro  like  the  fall  of  fairy  feet,"  that  de- 
lighted the  dead  and  gone  audiences  whose  feet  pressed 
our  churches  a  hundred  years  ago,  suggestive  of  the 
change  in  dress  since  our  grandmothers'  day,  our  prog- 
ress in  music  since  the  commencement  of  vocal  societies, 
and  the  foreign  and  more  brilliant  epoch. 

But  society,  that  very  "  indelmite  individual,"  is  selfish 
and  discriminating.  The  height  of  the  house,  the  style 
of  the  garment,  and  the  depth  of  the  purse  decide  to  a 
great  extent  who  shall  associate  with  "  our  set."  She  is 
careful  of  her  favors,  perchance  "dilatory  or  grudging," 
lest  she  bestow  them  upon  the  "  unrefined  "  or  "  under- 
bred," who  fail  to  perceive  the  "import  of  formalities," 
and  receive  throui^h  them  no  "subtile  intelliirence."  If 
you  have  not  wealth,  culture,  elegance,  or  usefulness,  — 
something  she  values,' — she  gives  you  the  "tip  of  her 
fingers,"  and  stares  you  in  the  face,  "cold,  stilf,  lofty,  and 
freezing."  But  shoidd  she  deign  to  notice,  and  award 
you  the  place  your  claim  to  respectability  seems  to  de- 
mand, you  might  not  be  at  home  even  there.  Some 
people  are  always  welcome,  and  open  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  human  friendships  and  social  life  as  reailily  as 
the  llowers  to  the  sunshine,  but  highly  sensitive  organiza- 
tions, thrown  in  contact  with  uncongenial  associates, 
often  experience  a  sensation  of  repulsion  amounting 
almost  to  mental  paralysis.  All  the  utt^'rances  ol"  the 
heart  are  repressed,  all  tlie  scintillations  of  wit  die  out. 
One  faithful  heart,  with  loving  lip  aiul  truthful  smile, 
usually  found  in  the  more  ipiiet  circles,  will  distil  a 
sweeter  essence  into  the  soul,  and  satisfy  its  luinger  more 
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than  all  the  heartless,  opinionated  observers  of  social  law, 
who  presume  to  hold  the  reins.  If  you  have  not  social, 
mental,  or  moral  capital  to  attract  her,  divest  yourself  of 
pride,  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  be  wilhng  to  fill  your  own 
niche.  Gather  up  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  lie  in  your 
path.  Be  ever  reciprocating  in  your  contact  with  society. 
Seek  out  and  bring  forward  those  more  overlooked  than 
yourself,  the  neglected,  the  forgotten,  "spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual aspirants,"  pining  for  want  of  recognition  and 
encouragement.  Throw  around  the  struggling,  the  unat- 
tractively surrounded,  those,  obliged  to  labor  or  lack 
bread,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  inspiration;  bridge  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  yourself  by  gentle  courtesies 
and  kindly  recognitions,  with  a  warm,  generous,  un- 
suspicious heart,  and  you  will  forget  your  own  grievance 
in  the  responsive  thrills  that  will  come  back  to  your  spirit. 
Through  life, 

"We  slight  the  gifts  that  each  season  bears, 
And  let  them  fall  unheeded  from  our  grasp. 
In  our  great  eagerness  to  reach  and  clasp 
The  promised  pleasure  of  our  coming  years. 

Or  else  we  mourn  some  great  good  passed  away, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  our  grief  shut  in. 
Refuse  the  lesser  good,  that  we  might  win 

The  offered  peace  and  gladness  of  to-day. 

So  through  the  chambers  of  our  life  we  pass, 
And  leave  them  one  by  one,  and  never  stay. 

Not  knowing  how  much  pleasantness  there  was 

In  each,  until  the  closing  door 

Has  sounded  through  the  house,  and  died  away, 

And  in  our  hearts  we  sigh,  '  For  evermore.'" 
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LETTER  IX. 
Silver  Wedding.  —  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Your  pleasant  visit,  and  care  to  see  where  we  were 
located,  that  you  might  look  upon  us  in  the  stilhiess  and 
retirement  of  your  own  home,  left  a  ray  of  sunshine  that 
has  not  yet  faded  away.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  gentle 
spirits  are  around  us,  and  watchful,  loving  eyes  are  look- 
ing in  upon  us,  bringing  influences  of  peace  and  love  to 
us  in  the  journey  of  life.  Earth's  partings  are  sorrowful 
things  ;  but  to  be  remembered  brings  a  kind  of  sunshine 
around  us  wdiich  keeps  the  heart  warm,  —  fur  how  can 
we  forget  while  w^e  are  remembered?  —  and  makes  us 
look  forward  to  a  hoped-for  meeting  again.  And  if  per- 
chance that  meeting  does  not  come  up(Hi  the  earth,  we 
know  that  by  and  by  there  will  be  a  meeting  where  the 
loved  and  loving  never  say  Good-bye."  I  have  strug- 
gled long  with  my  love  of  home.  Its  birds,  ilowers,  and 
sweet  mountain  breezes  arc  all  precious  to  me.  But  above 
all,  give  me  the  old  friends  whom  I  have  known  and 
loved  in  life's  siu:iny  hours  —  spirits  congenial,  whose 
hearts  have  throbbed  in  s}'mpathy  with  mine,  till  time 
and  distance  cannot  part  them  asunder.  When  at  last  I 
go  to  my  spirit-home,  may  my  dust  be  hallowed  by  the 
tear  of  an  old  friend. 

March  i,  1862,  a  day  wearing  a  bright  winter  face, 
with  a  spring  heart,  was  the  twcnty-hlth  anni\ersary  of 
our  marriage,  and  a  good  emblem  of  life  at  our  age.  The 
din  of  business  rt)lKtl  along  the  slreels,  and  crowils  were 
abroad  in  the  sunshine,  while  we  were  enjo\  ing  the  "solt- 
told  memories"  of  other  days,  with  a  few  fiiends,  who 
iittended  our  weddin*;  in  the  lon<i  a«xo.  Alter  <.lriltini>- 
diversely  on  the  current,  the}'  had  jM-ovidentiall}-  moonil 
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at  the  same  haven  with  us,  and  were  invited  to  join  us  in 
the  celebration. 

The  years  fell  back  like  a  curtain,  and  our  thoughts 
retraced  a  track  of  fading  flowers,  to  the  old  loved  home, 
overlooking  vale  and  upland  clad  in  the  snows  of  winter. 
We  remembered  the  revered  men  and  noble  women  who 
graced  the  occasion,  the  fair  faces  and  radiant  eyes,  the 
gentle  and  the  young,  who  threw  enchantment  over  the 
scene,  and  were  young  again  in  the  life  of  the  past.  We 
thought,  too,  of  the  dead  and  absent,  who  bade  us  good- 
bye as  we  went  out  to  meet  the  conflict  of  life  among 
strangers,  —  of  the  shadowed  hour  of  our  last  parting, 
never  to  be  illuminated  by  a  hoped-for  meeting  again 
upon  the  earth,  —  and  a  kind  of  childish  feeling  came 
over  the  heart. 

Beautiful  is  the  morning  of  love,  with  i,ts  opening 
flowers,  growing  deeper-hued  and  more  fragrant  as  they 
spread  their  blush  to  the  air;  its  birds,  which  sing  all  the 
sweeter  as  song  meets  like  song,  love's  guerdon  won  ;  its 
prophetic  spirit  of  endless  hopes  and  happy  da}  s  to  come. 
The  rugged  steeps  to  be  climbed  are  swathed  with  filmy 
gold  and  purple,  and  the  shadow^s  are  inlaid  wath  crim- 
son. The  angel  of  peace  showers  its  blessings,  and 
friends  murmur  their  responsive  gratulations.  But  how 
many  would  faint,  could  the  veil  be  drawn  aside  which 
hides  the  future  !  The  path  of  that  mysterious  friendship 
which  forever  blends  two  souls  in  the  wondrous  inter- 
lacings  of  sweet  companionship,  leads  through  sunsliine, 
the  drift  of  apple-blossoms,  and  opening  roses  ;  and  when 
at  length  it  becomes  more  hard  and  dillicult,  and  bleak, 
wild  winds  are  encountered  in  the  march,  when  clouds 
and  darkness  gather  around  it,  they  share  each  other's 
hopes  and  fortunes,  smile  and  weep  together,  inspiring 
each  with  new  courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  grow  stronger 
and  purer  through  trial.  "  Onty  is  lost  in  joy.  Cdre  veils 
itself  in  caresses.  Drudgery  becomes  delight.  I'liere  is 
no  longer  anything  menial,  small,  or  servile."  Tiie  silken 
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cords  of  love  which  bound  them  become  a  band  of  pol- 
ished silver  set  with  household  jewels,  glowing  in  the 
love-light  of  home.  And  still  the  transformation  of  the 
material  and  intangible  affinities  and  wondrous  magnet- 
ism goes  on,  and  time  brings  furrows  and  silver  hair  ere 
they  reach  that  golden  period  of  mellow,  ripened  fruit 
regarded  as  a  complete,  perfect  marriage.  Unlike  that 
affection  whicli  dies  almost  with  the  occasion  which  gave 
it  birth,  the  language  of  this  matured  friendship  will  be, 

I  still  remember 

That  thy  May  was  my  own. 

Now  thou  showest  December." 

The  past,  w^ith  its  love,  beauty,  toil,  and  tears,  never 
dies,  but  wa-aps  us  with  a  garment  of  its  own  weaving  in 
our  riper  years.  It  is  said,  if  we  carry  sunshine  in  the 
heart,  and  are  kind,  joyous,  and  loving,  we  never  can 
grow  old  ;  but  the  greatest  security  for  connubial  felicity 
IS.  to  kecf  courting.  There  is  no  greater  heroism,  no 
more  beautiful  sight  on  the  earth,  than  a  couple  meeting 
their  domestic  cares,  trials,  and  perplexiiies,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  life,  with  that  same  respectful,  delicate  attention 
to  each  other's  feeHngs  and  wishes,  that  same  desire  to 
be  agreeable,  as  when  the  lady-love  and  tlie  ardent  lover. 
It  makes  home  a  paradise,  as  at  tlie  birth  of  time.  Ihij^py 
those  who  are  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ  the  lesson 
of  patience,  obedience,  and  submission.  It  smooths  the 
path  of  life,  prepares  woman  for  her  lot,  gives  strength 
and  beauty  to  the  marriage  relation. 

Daylight  had  faded  away,  and  night,  changed  to  gloam- 
ing through  the  ra}'s  of  gas,  contributed  to  the  nu)od  of 
the  hour.  As  the  sun  loses  but  little  of  its  meridian  splen- 
dor till  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  goes  rapiilly 
down  to  its  setting,  so  we  had  jiassed  our  noon,  with  nuK'h 
of  our  early  strength,  but  would  soon  be  walking  among 
the  shadows.  At  an  early  hour  an  elderly  gentleman,  a 
stray  member  of  a  large  surprise  party  held  in  abe)  cUice 
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near  by,  eame  in,  ostensibly  to  call  on  the  pastor.  As  a 
leaf  rustles  along  before  the  wind  of  the  coming  shower, 
not  knowing  whither  it  is  drifting,  so  he  through  mistake 
had  floated  in  before  the  time  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
party,  our  eyes  were  holden,  and  we  remained  in  blissful 
unconsciousness  till  the  door-bell  rung.  On  opening  the 
door,  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  well-organized  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  crowded  along  the  sidewalk,  quietly 
awaiting  admission.  Our  rooms  were  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  our  peo- 
ple, taken  captive  by  surprise.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
conversation,  music,  scintillations  of  wit  and  humor,  the 
flash  and  sparkle  of  joyous  hearts,  we  were  required  to 
stand  up  in  the  presence  of  our  captors,  when  our  noble 
Deacon  P.,  in  a  neat,  appropriate  speech,  presented  hus- 
band a  box  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  American 
half-dollars,  newly  coined,  from  the  Blackstone  Bank  ;  "  all 
contributed,"  he  said,  "by  the  Union  Church,  and  having 
the  true  Union  ring."  My  present,  a  purse  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  quarters,  was  accompanied  by  happy  re- 
marks from  a  lady,  Mrs.  S.,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet, 
which  filled  the  room  with  fragrance.  We  received, 
besides,  a  box  of  silver  —  spoons,  napkin-rings,  butter- 
knife,  &c.  —  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  some  greenbacks 
from  friends.  This  was  our  silver  wedding  —  generously, 
gracefully  provided,  felicitous  in  its  conception,  and  ex- 
ecuted in  good  taste  and  well-bred  gentility.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  among  the  bright  scenes  of  the  past.  May 
we  meet  that  gathering  amid  the  host  of  redeemed  ones, 
an  unbroken  church.  "All  hail  that  noble,  generous- 
hearted  people  I " 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  day  takes  place  on  the 
i7tli  of  March,  just  the  time  when  the  streets  are  covered 
with  a  dirty  compound  of  mud  and  ice,  ready  to  besjKitter 
man  and  beast  with  that  disagreeable  commodity,  ''Bos- 
ton mud,"  so  remarkable  for  its  stick.  The  procession  is 
formed  of  the  diflerent  Irish  societies,  in  regalia,  with 
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bands  of  music,  banners  bearing  appropriate  mottoes,  and 
the  green  flag  of  Ireland,  fringed  with  gold,  making  an 
attractive  pageant.  The  route  usually  covers  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles.  One  is  surprised  at  the  numbers  that 
swell  the  long-extended  columns,  which  are  sustained 
through  the  entire  march  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  ; 
but  few  ever  drop  out  of  the  ranks.  Its  appearance  as 
it  passes  along  the  streets  is  one  of  "extraordinary  mag- 
nificence." Each  recurring  anniversary  revives  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Green  Isle,  and  awakens  new  love  and 
reverence  for  the  patron  saint.  The  occasion  is  regarded 
as  the  festival  of  the  year.  The  entire  line  of  march  is 
thronged  by  crowds  of  spectators.  At  the  close  of  the 
public  celebration  the  various  societies  hold  their  even- 
ing anniversary  at  the  Parker  House,  where  an  elegantly 
arranged  dinner-table,  decorated  with  green,  awaits  them. 
Toasts,  speeches,  songs,  and  poetry,  intermingled  with 
gems  of  music  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  fill  up  the  flying 
hours. 

Saint  Patrick  was  one  of  the  noble  men  whom  the 
world  cannot  forget.  The  17th  of  March  keeps  his  mem- 
ory green  among  millions ;  but  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
did,  only  a  few  know.  Most  probably  he  was  a  native 
of  England,  not  the  England  of  to-day,  educated,  civil- 
ized; but  dark,  cruel,  a  land  of  freebooting.  At  die 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  captive  by  a  band  of  men 
and  carried  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
This  captivity  turned  his  heart  and  feet  to  the  beautilul 
island.  lie  remained  at  home  with  his  parents  until  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  felt  that  he  must  go  to 
Ireland  and  bear  tidings  of  Christ.  He  left  behind  him 
a  confession  of  faitli,  from  which  we  learn  of  his  earnest 
love  of  the  Dible,  of  his  "hot  love  for  Ciod,"  as  he  styles 
it,  of  his  burning  desire  to  tell  the  good  titlings.  Mlled 
with  this  spirit,  he  left  his  home  alone,  to  conquer  a  ci)uu- 
try  for  Christ. 

When  lie  landed  in  Ireland  it  was  filled  with  the  re- 
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ligion  of  the  Druids,  m3^sterious,  awful,  cruel.  On  their 
stone  altars  under  the  oak-trees  they  offered  up  their  first- 
born in  sacrifice.  Under  the  bold,  faithful,  and  earnest 
preaching  of  Patrick,  this  frightful  system  was  swept 
away.  He  preached  to  thousands  in  the  open  air.  He 
traversed  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in 
various  parts  of  it  ordained  and  established  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pastors.  He  has  well  been  called 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  Though  he  did  not  discover  it  as 
a  Columbus,  3^et,  as  one  of  God's  chosen  men,  he  brought 
it  to  Christ. 

He  not  only  planted  churches,  but  also  established  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Under  his  hand  the  land  became 
rich  in  schools  and  theological  seminaries.  For  centuries 
the  schools  and  universities  of  Ireland  were  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  The  seminary  at  Armagh,  in  the 
eighth  century,  had  seven  thousand  students.  When 
learning  had  declined  in  France,  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  light  was  kept  burning  in  Ireland.  For  what  there  is 
of  true  -  religion  and  sound  learning,  the  world  to-day  is 
more  indebted  to  Ireland  than  is  generall}^  dreamed  of 
Ireland  was  Christianized  by  Patrick,  and  Scotland  by 
Irish  missionaries  and  teachers.  Columba  and  his  school 
at  lona,  grew  out  of  Patrick's  life.  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  received  the  impetus  of  a  new  religious 
life  from  brave  and  earnest  Irish  preachers.  Patrick 
found  Ireland  rent  in  pieces  by  petty  factions,  but  left  it 
united.  He  found  it  heathen,  but  left  it  full  of  churches. 
He  found  it  uneducated,  but  left  it  full  of  schools. 

No  name,  perhaps,  is  more  covered  with  unfounded 
traditions  and  misconceptions  than  tliat  of  Patrick.  In 
no  sense  of  the  word  was  lie  a  Romanist.  He  was  a 
simple-hearted  man  of  one  book  —  the  Bible.  That 
made  him  what  he  was.  In  his  confession,  which  was 
but  a  short  tract,  are  found  t\vent)'-live  ipiotations  from 
that  book.  Of  his  followers  the  venerable  Hede  says  : 
"They  would  receive  as  matters  of  doctrine  only  those 
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things  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  proph- 
ets, evangehsts,  and  apostles."  In  his  confession  Patrick 
speaks  not  a  word  of  the  Virgin,  or  the  invocation  of 
saints.  The  ministers  were  married  men.  Popery,  as  it 
now  is,  was  yet  unborn.  Indeed,  Ireland  did  not  become 
Catholic  until  the  twelfth  century  ;  then  Catholicism  was 
forced  upon  her  by  England.  She  was  the  last  country 
in  Europe  which  acknowledged  die  supremacy  of  the 
Pope. 

Patrick  was  one  of  the  noblest,  purest  Protestant  min- 
isters the  world  has  ever  known.  He  can  no  more  be 
made  of  the  school  of  Pope  Pius  than  could  Augustine, 
with  his  salvation  'by  faith,  or  Savonarola,  or  Martin 
Luther.  Were  the  heart  of  Ireland  to-day  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  Patrick,  with  his  purity  of  heart  and  love  for  the 
Bible,  it  would  again  be  a  land  of  living  saints.  Patrick 
died  March  17,  465,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


LETTER  X. 

A  Look  at  the  Great  Humanity.  —  ExTRAv^\GANCK  — 
Fashion.  —  Taste.  —  Style.  —  Prices.  —  C^ui.st  ion  aule 
Results.  —  Reform  Needed.  —  How  Acco^nT.lsnED.  — 
Faces. 

We  sometimes  go  to  Washington  Street,  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  business,  fashion,  and  pleasure,  to  get  a 
gHmpse  of  character  and  art,  and  look  at  the  great  hu- 
manity that  beats  its  life  out  along  the  stony  pavement. 
It  is  alive  with  people.  All  is  hurry  and  hustle.  How 
the  crowds  jostle  each  other  in  their  eager  haste  ;  ami 
where  are  they  going?  Stand  where  }  on  will  and  watch 
tlie  living  tide  as  it  sweeps  b}'.  There  is  a  dull,  heavy, 
constant  roar.  Now  come  the  omnibuses,  always  going, 
always  full  ;  now  a  line  of  cit}'  cars  ;  now  express  Wagons, 
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loaded  with  merchandise  ;  next  a  procession  of  trucks  ; 
now  grand  barouches  and  light  vehicles,  filled  with  gen- 
try, roll  along  and  mingle  in  tlie  deep  surging.>5  of  business 
11  le.  Then  listen  to  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  upon  the 
sidewalk,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  —  scores  of 
people,  coming  and  going,  never  more  gayly  attired  than 
now,  —  stately  ladies,  in  rich,  dainty  silks,  and  fine 
broidered  skirts,  trailing  over  the  dirty  crossings  and 
along  the  sidewalk,  making  a  vulgar  show,  and  a  nui- 
sance to  the  nearest  pedestrians;  "  languid  Bostonians," 
flourishing  gold-headed  canes,  "  eye-glassed  inanities, 
portly  respectables,  nasal  foreigners,"  clerks,  basket- 
women,  maids-of-all-work,  cliques  of  }  oung  men,  com- 
panions in  revel,  cursed  with  wealth,  and  nothing  to  do  to 
develop  their  energies,  with  most  fastidious  toilets,  their 
moustaches  having  such  decidedly  pointed  ends  that  they 
remind  you  of  the  fangs  of  some  venomous  reptile.  To 
heighten  their  splendor  by  way  of  ornament,  massive 
chains  of  dazzling  brightness"  swing  from  their  vests, 
and  huge  but  "glittering  rocks,"  fastened  in  circles  of 
gold,  are  worn  upon  the  small  finger  of  their  fair  and 
faultless  hands.  They  puff  at  their  cigars  with  the  most 
perfect  nonchalance,  as  if  there  were  nobody  in  the  world 
but  themselves. 

But  it  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  see  these  exquisites, 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  "dead  stars."  The  by-places 
and  corners  are  occupied  by  newsboys,  fruit-stands,  candy- 
women,  bootblacks,  and  other  professions,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  confusion  of  this  Babel.  The  sidewalk  is  a 
perfect  kaleidoscope  of  color  and  style  in  the  ever-shifiing 
toilets  that  constantly  pass  and  repass  ;  the  brightest  of 
silks  and  radiant  colors  predocninato,  —  crimson,  and 
scarlet,  purple,  blue,  and  emerald  ;  and  there  are  w  hiic 
feathers,  azure  feathers,  scarlet  feathers,  1  ose-coloml, 
and  tlie  golden-spotted  pheasant  plume,  trax  iMsing  each 
other,  glancing,  shilling,  quivering  in  the  sunH<.;ht  like  a 
colony  of  tropical  birds  a-wing.     Scarlet  and  gold  are 
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the  rage,  and  divide  the  honors  about  equally  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  The  fair  devotees  who  flutter  forth  in 
scarlet,  glitter  in  chains  and  bracelets,  "brooches  and 
ear-rings,  gilt  bands,  and  brassy  pendants."  l^hese  are 
worn  alike  by  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters;  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  nation  is  struggling  to  regain  its  lite  and 
strength,  while  the  earth  is  yet  fresh  above  the  graves  of 
thousands  of  our  noblest  and  bravest  men,  and  homes  are 
darkened  by  the  loss  of  all  that  made  life  desirable.  The 
most  -reckless  extravagance  has  marked  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  What  has  been  said  of  New  York  may 
be  said  of  Boston.  We  do  not  see  any  "  diminution  of 
fashion,  any  ciu'tailment  of  dress,  or  fewer  diamonds,  be- 
cause of  national  debts,  of  duties,  or  of  war.  We  do  not 
see  that  women's  societies  for  dispensing  with  luxuries 
have  done  any  good.  If  we  did  not  see  veterans,  marine 
fdes,  bristling  bayonets,  soldiers  with  dusky  skins,  and 
llaming  bounty-jumpers,  we  should  not  dream  that  our 
war  existed.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  Phil  Sheridan, 
and  Atlanta  would  sound  as  mythical  as  the  names  of 
demigods  of  old.  Go  to  the  halls  of  amusement  and 
academies  of  song,  now  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacit}-, 
and  judge  whether  war  has  not  done  more  for  fashion 
and  diamonds  than  rusty  old  peace  ever  dreamed  might 
be  done." 

The  headquarters  of  fashion  are  on  Summer  Street,  in 
the  dry-goods  palaces  of  merclumt  })rinces,  where  niost 
magnificent  goods  are  displa3^ed,  and  the  goddess  holds 
out  her  wand  of  laces  ami  ribbons  to  llie  admiring  crowd. 
All  classes,  from  the  millionaire  to  the  maiil-ol'-all-w ork, 
worship  at  her  shrine,  and  are  swayed  b}'  her  dominion. 
You  are  surprised  at  the  amount  ot"  beautiful,  expensive 
goods,  rich  velvets  and  cosih  laces,  annually  cut  up 
into  ruinous  heaps,  to  suit  the  fancies  and  iudnlge  the 
caprices  of  fashion,  in  the  embellishment  of  suits  made 
to  adorn  the  human  lorm  di\ine.  And  wlu-n  done,  iho 
style  often  de])rivt;s  the  wearei-  t)f  ease  and  grace,  dis- 
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torting  even  to  hideousness  the  otherwise  line  figure, 
reviving  the  old  story  of  one  found  crying  hecause  she 
was  puzzled  to  know  "  what  next  for  a  fashi(jn."  No 
doubt  the  extravagant  expenditure  for  superOuities  in 
dress,  even  where  it  may  be  called  "  piety  in  silks,"  would 
clothe  the  ragged  poor  and  alleviate  scenes  of  misery 
transpiring  over  empty  tables  and  around  dying-beds,  that 
would  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 

A  good  taste,  to  know  just  what  is  adapted  to  one's 
form  and  complexion,  combined  with  a  dainty  precision 
and  freshness,  is  everything  in  dress.  Some  ladies  will 
preserve  all  the  harmony  of  color,  and  keep  themselves 
better  dressed  on  one  hundred  dollars  than  others  on  a 
thousand.  We  remember  the  fur  cloaks  wdiich  sold  for 
one  thousand  dollars  apiece.  Hours  after  that  other  cur- 
rent, "the  toilers,"  had  set  down  town  steadily,  in  their 
genteel  sacques,  the  "  queen  bees "  found  something  to 
wear,  and  came  out  "ensphered"  in  fur  cloaks.  They 
were  very  graceful  wrapped  around  the  slender  and  fair, 
but  alas  for  the  thick-set,  dumpy  waddlers  !  The  trium- 
phant bliss  would  have  vanished  from  their  faces,  and  they 
would  have  coveted  a  poorer  woman's  graceful  beaver, 
could  they  have  seen  how  fully  their  close-fitting  cloaks 
disclosed  their  width  and  form.  Rich  outer  garments 
never  can  hide  deformity  of  person. 

Simplicity  in  style  is  true  elegance  in  dress.  The 
graceful  yet  plain  modern  costume  impresses  one  as  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  wearer,  and  mo.st  a|)- 
propriate  for  the  fine  form  of  a  pretty  woman.  Dlack  is 
most  becoming  raiment,  and  well  comports  with  the  dig- 
nity of  woman  on  the  shady  side  of  life;  or  the  dark,  lus- 
trous brown  silk,  with  its  glint  of  gold,  sluuild  saiislV  the 
most  fastidious.  The  more  delicate  and  unassuming 
shades  are  not  incompatible  with  bright  e\  es  and  l)rown 
hair,  and  clothe  beauty  in  motlcst  apiKirel.  in  tlu'  s<.h\- 
tion  of  material,  color  should  be  carel'ully  studicil  in  its 
adaptation  to  form  and  complexion.     It  shouKl  not  be  a 
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question  of  fancy  or  fashion,  but  what  is  becoming  to  us 
as  individuals.  Tall  or  large  persons  in  liglit  or  flashy 
colors  are  conspicuous  on  the  street  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  suggestive  of  sombre  or  subdued  colors,  as  render- 
ing them  less  noticeable.  Few  persons  have  such  a  com- 
bination of  lovely  features,  and  slight,  graceful  figure  as 
to  admit  the  wearing  of  tissue,  or  dresses  of  mazy  lace, 
each  beautiful  in  itself  as  an  airy  cloud,  but  showing  the 
wearer  to  disadvantage  by  contrast,  sometimes  even  to 
ugliness.  Chaste  beauty  in  common  garb,  like  a  lovely 
flower  in  some  retired  nook,  sending  out  its  fragrance 
on  the  air,  attracts  the  eye,  whilst  silks,  diamonds,  and 
flowers  usually  call  forth  more  homage  than  the  wearer. 
While  our  dress  should  be  simple  and  free  from  a  flaunt- 
ing display  of  colors,  there  should  be  no  want  of  reline- 
ment  to  shock  the  common  sentiment  or  provoke  remark 
from  the  outraged  instincts;  of  a  Christian  community  ;  no 
improper  exposure  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  to  the  com- 
mon gaze ;  no  draggling  of  the  skirts  along  the  street. 
There  is  no  style  in  which  fashion  so  unblushingly  tram- 
ples on  the  instincts  of  modesty  and  cleanliness  as  in 
the  low-necked  dress  and  the  wearing  of  trails  upon  the 
street.  Who  is  surprised  at  the  amount  of  clothing  ruined 
without  pity  or  regret  by  being  stepped  on?  Talleyrand, 
in  his  criticism  on  the  style  of  dress  in  his  da\',  which 
looked  so  likely  to  slip  more  than  half  olf  the  wearer,  and 
was  too  short  for  decency,  said  that  "it  began  too  late 
and  ended  too  soon  ;  "  but  gentlemen  in  our  day  sa}',  "  it 
not  only  begins  too  late,  but  ends  too  late,  and  would  be 
more  becoming  to  the  wearer  should  a  piece  be  cut  from 
the  bottom  and  sewed  on  to  the  top." 

A  colored  man  meeting  a  fashionably  dressed  huly,  the 
other  day,  sailing  along  C.  Street  in  her  broatl  crinoline, 
imfortunately  caught  his  foot  in  her  trail,  and  fell  sprawl- 
ing over  it  upon  the  sidewalk.  C/athering  himself  up,  he 
exclaimed,  "Excuse  me,  missus,  but  1  coukln't  liclp  ii." 
The  lady  laughed  with  the  lookers-on  over  the  ludicrous 
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scene.  In  justice,  which  should  have  apologized,  the  lady 
for  the  absurdity  of  her  dress,  or  the  colored  man  for  fall- 
ing over  it?  Walking-dresses  should  be  made,  as  the 
French  say,  'Was-tcrrc,'"  to  clear  the  ground,  not  to  drag. 
If  wealth  must  ape  the  costume  of  some  duchess  or  queen 
on  state  occasions,  let  it  be  worn  in  the  drawing-room  or 
parlor,  but  never  for  promenade  or  out-door  exercise,  un- 
less a  page  be  employed  to  carry  "my  lady's  trail,"  as  in  ' 
ye  olden  times.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  lady 
of  refined  sensibility  can  knowingly  wipe  all  manner  of 
lilth  from  the  street  with  her  beautiful  clothing,  and  that, 
too,  when  a  poor  basket-woman  might  not  touch  it  with 
impunity.    But  fashion  is  inexorable. 

But  whither  are  we  drifting?  Look  at  the  prices  of 
ladies'  apparel.  A  fashionable  dry-goods  dealer  adver- 
tises a  lace  scarf  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ;  another 
has  a  bridal  dress  for  which»  he  asks  twelve  hundred. 
Bonnets  are  frequently  sold  at  two  hundred  dollars  each. 
A  hundred  dollars  is  quite  a  common  price  for  a  silk 
gown.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  are  sold  four  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  a  lady's  collar  at  forty-five ;  and  dozens 
of  shawls  may  be  seen  on  fair  shoulders,  almost  any 
pleasant  day,  the  price  of  which  we  dare  not  estimate, 
and  which  many  of  the  wearers  can  illy  aflbrd.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  importations  of  the  most  expensive  goods 
manufactured  in  Europe  have  been  far  greater  during  ihe 
war  than  at  any  time  previous  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  well  known,  too,  that  tlie  precious  metal  paid 
for  foreign  luxiu-ies  we  do  not  need,  increases  the  price 
of  gold  at  home,  depreciates  tlie  value  of  our  national  cur- 
rency, and  helps  to  place  the  necessaries  t)f  life  be)  ond 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes.  How  unlike  this  ex- 
travagance born  of  the  war,  was  the  spirit  of  '70,  \\  Ik  n 
tlie  women  iormed  themselves  into  non-imjiortatinn  soci- 
eties, rejecting  all  foreign  luxuries  and  nuinulactures, 
introducing  into  their  households  the  llax-wlu't  l,  the 
hatchel,  the  cards,  and  the  liand-loom,"  which  became 
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"sublime  instruments  of  freedom"  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican women  !  What  will  be  the  result  of  this  reckless 
expenditure  for  dress?  Will  it  not  be  financial  crises, 
bankruptcies,  defalcations,  and  mercantile  dishonor?  Will 
our  business  men  be  honest,  true,  and  incorruptible,  when 
they  feel  compelled,  at  any  price,  to  furnish  means  tor  this 
display?  Or  shall  we  have  false,  treacherous,  scheming 
men,  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  fraud  and  crime, 
to  maintain  outward  splendor  and  gratify  the  costly  tastes 
of  wife  and  daughter?  Will  our  sons  be  faithful  to  trust, 
honest  in  dealing,  and  pure  in  heart  and  life?  Will  our 
daughters  be  modest,  true,  and  unassuming,  or  purple- 
and-scarlet-and-tinsel  women,  like  "  Parisian  lorettes,  their 
shamelessness  scarcely  disguised  by  a  thin  semblance  of 
respect  for  decency  and  virtue  "?  Let  the  women  of  to-da}- 
ponder  this  subject  in  its  serious  aspect,  return  to  our  re- 
publican simplicity  in  dress,  and  show  themselves,  by 
their  patriotism  and  intelligence,  not  unworthy  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  daughters  of  a  great  republic  who  have  an 
example  to  set  for  the  w  omen  of  the  world. 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time." 

The  field  was  never  as  large,  the  calls  were  never 
as  loud,  and  the  opportunities  for  successful  labor  for 
God  and  suffering  humanity  never  before  so  great.  The 
amount  of  wealth  wasted  on  show  and  fashion,  if  judi- 
ciously applied,  would  improve  the  condition  of  our  entire 
population.  The  reform  must  begin  with  the  application 
of  obvious  remedies.  Let  Christian  women,  in  maternal 
wisdom  and  forethought,  look  this  evil  fully  in  the  face. 
Let  them,  from  principle,  devote  their  lives  and  wcaltli 
lo  more  valuable  pursuits  th;ui  dross.  Let  ihem  instruct 
their  daughters,  while  the  heart  is  warm  and  j)histic,  in 
those  ordinary  principles  of  taste  and  beauty  which  should 
render  the  simplest  attire  becoming  and  beautil'ul,  and 
teach  them  the  folly  of  endeavoring  to  shine  as  fashion- 
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able  women,  thus  guarding  them  against  temptation  to 
excessive  and  elaborate  dress.  Let  them  remember  the 
thousands  who  are  ruined  annually  to  gratity  an  insane 
love  of  dress,  and  their  power  to  mould  and  elevate  their 
sex.  It  requires  a  perpetual  warfare  to  conform  even 
moderately  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour  in  adorning  our 
person,  and  rise  but  little,  yet  decidedly  above  the  level 
of  the  world  around  us.  But  are  there  not  thousands  of 
noble-hearted,  cultivated  Christian  women  in  our  land, 
with  moral  courage  and  independence,  and  no  lack  of 
piety  or  wisdom,  ready  to  adopt  a  more  simple,  plain,  be- 
coming, less  expensive  style,  and  dress,  not  like  religious 
fanatics,  but  as  women  professing  godliness?  Will  they 
not,  as  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  practice  that  self- 
denial,  sacrifice,  and  cross-bearing  enjoined  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  awaken  a  kindred  inspiration  throughout 
the  land,  leaving  the  world  of  fashion  to  move  on  in  the 
broad  way?  —  or  will  they  follow  in  its  wake,  and  be  kept 
in  everlasting  unrest,  whatever  the  result,  and  let  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  pale  in  a  cloud  of  finery? 

The  faces  we  meet  are  a  study,  and  the  psychol- 
ogist finds  variety  enough  to  puzzle  Solomon  himself. 
So  much  has  been  written  about  them,  it  is  dillicult  to 
say  anything  new.  Whilst  civil  and  respectful  behavior 
and  address  do  much  to  secure  the  favor  of  others,  the 
face,  like  a  dial,  is  a  revelation  of  character.  It  is  said, 
"  men  and  women  make  their  own  ugliness."  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  alludes,  in  one  of  his  works,  to  a  man  "who  was 
uglier  than  he  had  any  business  to  be  ;  "  and  if  he  could 
but  read  it,  every  human  being  carries  his  life  in  liis  face, 
and  is  good-looking  or  the  reverse,  as  that  life  has  been 
good  or  evil.  On  our  features  the  fine  chisels  of  thought 
and  emotion  are  forever  at  work.  The  passions  of  the 
soul  —  love,  hate,  revenge,  jealousy,  tenderness,  aiul  sor- 
row—  steal  into  the  lines  of  the  face,  are  stamped  in  the 
deep  iris  of  the  projihetic  eyes,  and  breathe  in  the  nuigic 
power  and  pathos  of  the  wondertul  voice.    Where  a  line 
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organization  and  deep  sensibility  accompany  the  practice 
of  intellectual  pursuits,  the  soul  revels  in  light  and  shadow 
upon  the  face,  in  the  rich  color  that  deepens  and  dies  on 
the  cheek,  and  "the  bright  outraying  expression,  as  if  from 
inward  light  shining  through  a  vase,  making  it  at  times 
absolutely  radiant."  A  soul  full  of  sunshine  ^vill  light  up 
the  face  and  give  it  a  charm  mere  beauty  could  never  im- 
part. Some  faces  are  calm  and  mild,  with  great  depths 
of  concealed  mystery  in  the  eyes,  whence  the  soul  seems 
peering  into  the  finite  and  infinite,  seeking  out  all  gracious 
and  beautiful  forms,  yet  carrying  with  it  an  unpeopled 
solitude  ;  and  there  are  faces  so  sad  and  quietly  mournful 
in  their  beauty,  we  know  some  great  sorrow  oppresses  the 
heart ;  and  some  so  marked  by  evil  passions,  there  is  some- 
thing fearfully  repulsive  in  their  presence  ;  and  there  are 
haughty  faces,  displaying  the  hard,  arid  grandeur  of  fash- 
ion with  nothing  gentle  or  sweet ;  and  there  is  a  face  with 
high,  retreating  forehead,  cold,  glittering,  stony  eyes,  and 
sensual  lips  constantly  parted  with  a  smile,  the  type  of  a 
proud,  imperious  man,  whose  strong  passionate  will  has 
never  yielded,  but  will  hold  the  suppliant  in  its  iron  grasp 
till  the  life-tide  oozes  out.  Beware  of  a  stereotyped  smile. 
It  is  an  assumed  mask,  worn  under  the  conscious  neces- 
sity of  concealment.  In  contrast  is  a  face  so  chaste,  so 
lovely,  so  even-tempered,  —  in  a  word,  so  ethereal,  it 
wins  you,  whether  you  will  or  not.  An  elegant,  quiet 
toilet  corresponds  with  its  calm,  spiritual  style  of  beauty  ; 
and  there  is  somethino-  so  truthful  and  unallected  about 
its  possessor,  the  soul  seems  filled  with  a  silent,  beautiful 
mesmerism  while  you  gaze  into  such  a  face.  And  tliore 
are  noble  faces  of  genius,  that  rank  among  the  world's 
teachers;  and  benevolent  faces,  beaulii'ul  with  the  un- 
bonght  grace  of  kindness  ;  merry  faces,  worked  by  the 
nuiscles  into  smiles  and  dimples,  and  which  laugh  and 
flash  with  sunlight  or  with  storm  ;  faces  of  envy,  dis- 
content, and  deceit,  or  corrugated  by  remorse,  or  dis- 
torted by  passion  ;  and  terrible  faces,  where  the  heart  is 
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dead,  most  ghastly  under  a  smile;  —  each  wearing  its 
own  peculiar  expression.  Grace  helongs  to  no  period  of 
life,  and  goodness  improves  the  longer  it  exists.  There 
is  no  beauty  to  be  compared  with  that  where  "purity  has 
drawn  its  beautiful  pencilings  upon  the  phicid  brow,  and 
holiness  has  stamped  its  indehble  mark  upon  the  features." 
It  is  the  product  of  a  refmed,  chastened  spirit  under  life's 
rougher  discipline,  and  comes  to  perfection  witli  gray  hairs. 
The  tender,  loving  eyes  beaming  with  sympathy,  the 
subdued  sweetness  of  the  voice,  the  genial  smiles  that  im- 
part light  and  gladness,  give  additional  charms  and  make 
it  more  attractive  than  any  youthful  beauty  could  be. 

We  often  turn  for  anotlier  look  into  some  haunting  face, 
wondering  what  shadow  brooded  there,  but  it  is  gone 
never  to  cross  our  path  again.  If  the  stern  converse  of 
the  soul  with  itself  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  inner  Hfe 
is  thus  daguerreotj'ped  immortally  upon  the  face,  is  it  all 
of  life  to  live?  If  evil  passions  and  fearful  imaginings 
of  the  future  cast  their  dark  shadow  upon  our  earthly 
pleasures,  and  impress  their  mark  upon  the  brow,  is  it  all 
of  death  to  die? 

What  kind  of  lines  are  we  chiseling  on  our  features  as 
the  years  go  by?  Are  they  being  fretted  and  worn  into 
ugliness  by  some  vile  passion  working  in  the  heart,  or 
receiving  delicate  touches  from  the  bloom  of  the  soul,  to 
appear  at  last  resplendent  in  beauty  under  the  e3  e  of  the 
great  Ardst? 

In  the  eternal  night  of  the  grave,  whither  we  are  has- 
tening, our  bodies  will  need  no  drapery,  no  adornment; 
no  noise  will  disturb  our  repose  ;  no  time-table  number 
the  years  of  our  unheeded,  forgotten  slumber  ;  nor  will 
the  earth  break  its  silence  to  tell  how  fair  the  face  that 
lies  beneath  its  surface. 

"Awake,  O  soul  !  thy  liour  is  lleeting  ; 
This  life  is  rapidly  completing  ; 
Time  with  eternity  is  meeting. 
Soon  comes  the  night. 
And  retribution  too." 
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LETTER  XL 
The  Fine  Arts.  —  Fourth  of  July. 

The  fine  arts  have  found  a  home  in  this  ''Athens  of 
America,"  and  make  up,  in  a  measure,  for  the  absence  of 
Nature's  eternal  beauties.  Here  are  galleries  of  choice 
statuary,  —  the  gods  and  naiads  of  the  fabulous  age,  and 
heroes,  statesmen,  bards,  and  poets,  —  the  result  of  long 
years  of  toil  in  bringing  out  ''the  angel  from  the  stone." 
Rare  paintings  adorn  the  walls;  also  picture  galleries 
with  fine  collections,  originals  b}'  the  old  masters,  and 
others  of  such  and  such  celebrit3^  At  home  \\\\\\  nature, 
I  find  a  friend  in  her  wherever  I  go,  of  whose  })resence  I 
never  tire  ;  and  believe  with  the  poet  that  he  hath  no 
inward  beauty  who  none  perceives  ;  "  consequently  I  ad- 
mire landscapes  more  than  any  other  style  of  painting, 
and  spending  an  hour  among  these  pictures  is  almost  like 
a  visit  to  the  country. 

Here  is  an  enchanting  landscape  by  one,  with  a  path 
and  a  brook,  a  clump  of  trees,  gnarled,  twisted,  and 
moss-covered,  the  roots  washed  bare  on  one  side  by  the 
brook;  the  well-worn,  irreguhu"  path  and  biool^  o\ershad- 
owed  by  a  forest,  suggestive  of  the  still,  solenm  walk  in 
the  old  woods. 

By  another,  a  meadow  in  sjn'ing,  where  featherv  elms 
adorn  and  beautify  the  scene  ;  a  little  mound  and  brook- 
let, with  flowers,  and  birds  il^'ing,  a  soft  sk\-,  and  tinted 
clouds,  —  altogether  a  haz\'  (h-eam  c^f  loveliness,  — of  the 
most  beloved  and  evanescent  of  the  seasons. 

Paul  Weber's  great  picture,  now  on  exhibition,  has 
attracted  much  attention.  The  scene  lies  in  Switzer- 
land, though  the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape, 
"climate,  vegetation,  and  sky,  are  Italian."     in  the  lore- 
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ground  is  a  group  of  monastic  buildings,  called  Ma- 
donna deir  Sasso  ("Our  Lady  of  the  Rock"),  located 
upon  a  high  ridge,  which  terminates  in  a  precipice.  The 
monastery  is  in  ruins,  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  cliff  stands  the  church,  with  its  little 
tower,  which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  ages.  In  close 
proximity  are  buildings  for  the  monks,  where  their  clothes 
are  seen  hanging  on  a  line  to  dry.  On  the  height  above 
is  the  beautiful  foliage  of  an  Italian  landscape  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clifl:^  lies  a  deep,  peaceful  lake,  which 
reflects  the  church  and  the  cluster  of  white  buildings  on 
the  opposite  shore.  From  the  hamlets  imperfecdy  seen 
aloncr  the  border  of  the  lake  wander  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke  in  the  still  October  air.  The  lake  pours  its  silver 
waters  through  a  one-arched  bridge  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  rocks  are  covered  with  mosses  and  scarlet-flowered 
lichens.  A  well-worn  footpath  winds  from  the  stone 
bridge,  under  trees  resembling  the  olive,  up  to  the  monks' 
quarters  on  the  clifl';  tlie  monks  are  seen  walking  in  tunic 
and  cowl.  (Through  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
inhabitants,  these  monks  receive  for  their  living  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  and  the  best  of  everything  the  country  pro- 
duces.) In  the  background,  the  Alps  lift  their  snowy 
peaks.  Add  to  this  the  delicious  atmospheric  eflect,  and 
you  have  a  combination  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  rarely 
excelled. 

And  here  are  nameless  likenesses  of  men  of  every 
character  and  every  age ;  some  the  impersonation  of 
every  degrading  vice,  from  which  you  turn  away  in  dis- 
gust;  and  some  of  matchless  beauty,  their  faces  eloquent 
with  the  burning  words  that  once  parted  their  now  mute 
lips,  pure,  calm,  and  dignified,  almost  above  the  imputa- 
tion of  fault,  at  which  you  gaze  through  misty,  blimling 
human  tears. 

The  passion  of  my  earlier  years  for  travel  has  sulisidcd. 
We  have  enough  to  love,  admire,  and  study  at  our  own 
doors.    Tluougli  these  paintings  I  get  glinqises  of  for- 
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eign  lands  with  their  scenery,  which  my  heart  once  so 
longed  to  visit ;  of  ancient  cities,  with  their  palaces,  tem- 
ples, towers,  and  pinnacles  ;  of  vine-clad  slopes  imder 
sunny  skies,  birds  of  golden  plumage,  flowers  of  myriad 
hues  scattered  over  the  earth  ;  of  mountains  covered  with 
eternal  snows,  and  of  icebergs  from  unknown  seas  float- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep.  I  see  the  graceful, 
feathery  palms,  the  orange  and  olive  groves  lying  in 
shadow  under  the  aerial  arches  and  flashing  stars  of  an 
oriental  night.  And  curious  architecture,  with  quaint 
figures  of  satyrs,  goblins,  lions,  and  eagles  on  the  cor- 
nices ;  ancient  churches  and  cathedrals  literally  crowded 
with  statues  ;  old  castles  in  ruins,  erected  nobody  knows 
when,  but  far  back  in  the  darkness  of  the  ages,  when 
bows  and  arrows,  darts  and  spears,  were  the  instruments 
of  war.  I  look  upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  other 
colossal  structures,  and  trace  the  camel  track  in  the  sand 
where  lay  the  road  once  traveled  by  Abraham,  Joseph, 
and  his  brethren,  "  and  marked  by  those  wagons  which 
carried  Jacob  and  the  feeble  ones  of  his  family  when 
they  all  went  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Ham  and  another 
track,  recognized  as  the  way  by  which  Moses  led  the 
Israelites  out  of  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  which 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  followed  till  they  were  overthrown 
in  the  sea. 

Here,  too,  I  look  upon  scenes  familiar  to  the  Ihble  stu- 
dent,—  the  Holy  Land,  with  its  vafleys  autl  mountains, 
eloquent  with  sacred  memories  ;  Jerusalem,  its  w  alls, 
houses  of  stone,  and  ancient  temple  looming  up  in  the 
midst,  the  cit}'  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  ;  quaint  old 
towns;  and  Bethlehem,  among  the  hills,  where  the  prom- 
ised Messiah  was  born.  I  see  him  a  babe  lying  in  a 
manger  in  a  halo  of  light,  and  receiving  the  iiomage  ot' 
the  wise  men,  with  oflerings  of  gohl,  frankincense  and 
myrrh  ;  the  angels,  wlu)  anncnmced  his  birth  to  the  shej^- 
herds  in  their  silent  night-watch,  anil  shouted  lor  joy  as 
they  marshaled  their  bright  ranks  for  upward  llight.  Again 
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tlie  "Christ  Child"  is  seen  at  the  age  of  twelve,  among 
the  learned  doctors  in  the  temple  ;  at  tlnrty  receiving  bap- 
tism in  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descending 
upon  him.  After  this  he  is  seen  talking  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  at  the  well,  stilling  the  tempest  and  walking 
on  the  sea,  performing  miracles  of  healing;  at  the  home 
of  Lazarus,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead  ;  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  overshadowed  by  divine  glory, 
with  Israel's  great  lawgiver  and  prophet  doing  him  hom- 
a<re  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  in  an  inner  chamber  sittin^f 
with  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  portrayed  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  miracle  of 
art.  He  is  also  seen  in  Gethsemane,  where  under  the 
covert  of  night,  in  the  deeper  shadow^  of  its  ancient  ohves, 
he  sweat  great  drops  of  blood  in  his  agony,  at  the  sight 
of  which  angels  pause  in  amazement;  at  the  bar  of  Pi- 
late, decked  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  in 
mock  majesty,  and  then  nailed  to  the  cross  between  two 
thieves,  groaning,  bleeding,  dying,  the  different  emotions 
excited  by  the  tragical  scene  depicted  on  the  upturned 
faces  of  the  multitude  grouped  around  him.  The  Ascen- 
sion is  not  unworthily  represented. 

Here,  too,  I  see  caravans  of  men  and  women,  dirty, 
famished,  travel-worn,  seated  on  camels  and  jaded  horses, 
winding  along  those  valleys,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
sacred  spot,  —  perhaps  the  Jordan,  —  to  plunge  into  its 
waters  and  die,  the  acme  of  their  hopes  ;  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  for  thousands  of  years  the  highwav  of  travel, 
and  the  battlefield,  where  warriors  out  of  cverv  nation, 
with  their  armed  hosts,  have  pitched  their  tents,  and  seen 
their  banners  wet  with  the  dew  of  Tabor  and  Ilermon. 

Art  has  penciled  these  scenes  and  likenesses  so  true  to 
nature,  that  a  magic  life  seems  breathing  ihrougli  the 
silent  forms. 

Rothermel's  great  picture,  now  on  exhibition, — "The 
Exposure  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  Coliseum," — gives 
the  human  aspect  of  the  suiferings  of  the  early  Christians 
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from  persecution.  It  is  also  an  exhibition  of  high  moral 
quahties,  and  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith  over  the 
bloody  horrors  of  the  arena.  Through  a  deep  archway 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  crowded  Coliseum,*  and  the  in- 
furiated beasts  engaged  in  the  horrible  carnival  of  slaugh- 
ter. In  a  small  balcony  under  the  royal  canopy,  and 
prominent  over  the  scene,  are  the  king  and  family,  gloat- 
ing over  a  sight  at  which  humanity  sickens.  In  the 
foreground,  beneath  the  arch,  are  the  mute,  horror- 
stricken  groups,  chained,  fettered,  and  attended  by  Ro- 
man soldiers,  awaiting  the  awl^d  moment  when  they  too 
shall  become  the  writhing  victims  of  the  arena.  Promi- 
nent among  the  doomed  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  at 
whom  you  never  tire  of  looking,  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian saints,  to  whom  "to  die  was  gain."  She  has  a  tall, 
slight,  matchless  form,  the  embodiment  of  the  sculptor's 
dream  of  grace  and  beauty,  with  face  more  angelic 
than  human,  and  fair,  in  its  deathly  pallor,  as  a  pure 
white  lily,  blue  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  golden  hair  tail- 
ing over  her  faultless  shoulders.  She  has  been  deprived 
of  her  clothing,  except  a  small  garment  extending  to  the 
thighs.  She  stands  calm  and  unwavering,  looking  up 
steadfastly  toward  heaven,  like  Stephen  of  old.    A  sol- 


*  This  old  ampbillicatrc,  now  in  ruins,  \vc  arc  told  covcrctl  niorc  than 
live  acres.  The  walls  were  one  hundrtd  and  sixty-six  Iccl  hiLdi.  It 
contained  scat-room  for  87,000,  and  slanchnL;  room  U.)V  22,000  persons, 
besides  a  vast  arena,  where  tliousands  ot"  <^huhat()rs  ami  wild  beasts 
contended,  — 

"  r.ulrlKriHl  to  make  a  lioiuan  lioliilay." 

Here  the  Roman  cmpciors,  wilh  llu:  senators  and  peoi')le,  were  accus- 
tomed to  witness  bloody  ^^ladiatoi  ial  shows,  bull-fiL^dits,  contests  widi 
wild  beasts,  and  those  barbarous  amusements  which  disgrace  lunnanity. 
To  them  these  tragedies  were  holiilay  pastimes.  Here  Nero  enter- 
tained the  king  of  Armenia  by  descending;  inlt>  the  arena,  auvl  widi  his 
own  hand  killin;;  several  wild  beasts,  and  two  luills.  lleie,  loo,  many 
Christians  testified  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  sealed  iheir  witness 
with  their  blood.  But  Heaven's  vengeance  visiteil  not  only  the  people 
themselves,  but,  through  the  convulsions  of  the  earth,  made  this 
mighty  monument  of  their  iniquity  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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dicr's  rough,  stained  hand  sacrilegiously  grasps  lier  deli- 
cate arm.  She  is  to  be  the  next  victim.  The  husband, 
in  young  manhood,  kneels  low  at  her  side,  and  clasps  her 
hand.  His  face  is  concealed,  —  for  who  could  paint  a 
husband's  face  at  such  a  moment?  Near  by  are  two 
orphan  children,  a  little  brother  and  sister  :  the  boy  is 
terror-stricken,  and  frozen  with  fear;  the  girl,  half  con- 
.^cious  only  of  her  fate,  seems  looking  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. 

Close  beside  these  are  a  woman  and  child.  The  wo- 
man seems  amazed  at  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  saint 
before  her,  and  the  child  looks  up  with  wonder  depicted 
upon  its  little  face.  Still  further  to  the  right  in  the  fore- 
ground is  a  family  group,  —  two  aged  grandparents,  a 
daughter  and  her  children.  The  daughter,  in  her  an- 
guish, has  swooned,  for  her  husband  is  even  now  strug- 
gling with  the  lion  in  the  arena  ;  her  infant  at  her  side 
smiles  in  blissful  unconsciousness ;  the  aged  mother 
receives  her  daughter's  head  in  her  lap,  and  nestles  an- 
other child  on  her  bosom.  Her  face  is  full  of  faith  and 
hrmness.  The  aged  father  bends  over  the  prostrate  body 
of  his  daughter  in  agony  ;  the  old  man's  head  is  match- 
less in  relief  and  color."  His  whole  appearance  reminds 
you  of  the  noble  Rutherford's  reply  to  his  persecutors, 
"I  will  soon  be  where  too  few  kings  and  great  folks  ever 
come."  Farther  back,  near  the  iron  grating  which  bars 
the  entrance  to  the  arena,  a  woman  shuts  her  ears  with 
her  hands  to  keep  out  the  terrible  noise,  while  at  her  side 
a  3'oung  lad,  seemingly  familiar  with  such  spectacles, 
gazes  in  and  watches  the  contest. 

Never  were  the  inspirations  of  genius,  or  the  illusions  of 
art,  better  or  more  successiuUy  employed.  I  contenii^late 
this  picture,  —  the  silent  anguish  of  the  "waiting,  wiUch- 
ful  groups,"  the  sublime  faith  of  "  tlK)se  who  tarried  (ov 
death,"  the  imaginary  bowlings  and  roarings  of  the  w  ild 
beasts,  and  the  cries  of  "  human  terror  and  auiMiish " 
with  which  the  air  seemed  to  vibrate, — ami  conliast  it 
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with  the  present  easy,  peaceful  times,  when  religion  goes 
in  silver  slippers,  and  Christians  are  unwilling  to  bear 
any  cross  for  the  truth's  sake,  with  mingled  feelings  of 
awe  and  humiliation;  awed  by  the  heroic  faith  of  those 
early  martyrs,  and  humbled  at  our  own  weakness,  but 
above  all  at  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

We  recognize  in  this  picture  of  human  suflering  the 
elevating  and  sustaining  power  of  Christianity.  Alone 
and  unaided,  the  soul  may  dimly  feel  the  presence  of  a 
higher  power  and  darkly  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
Creator ;  but,  enlightened  and  elevated  by  the  power  of 
religion,  and  drawn  upward  by  faith,  it  rises  above  finite 
events,  and  finds  rest  and  peace  in  infinite  love.  All  its 
thirsty  aspirations  reach  a  fountain  which  can  never  fail, 
and  the  spirit,  that  suflers  in  the  narrow^  prison-house  of 
clay,  suffers  in  faith  and  hope,  to  be  lifted  from  the  ruins 
of  the  body  to  an  eternity  of  bliss. 

Boston,  July  5,  1862.  Yesterday  was  the  glorious 
Fourth,  —  a  clear,  bright  day,  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion.  \Vc  were  indebted  to  the  pre- 
caution of  the  "  city  fathers "  for  a  comfortable  night's 
rest  ;  but  at  early  morning  "  Young  America "  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  ushered  in  the  day  with  fire- 
crackers, the  ventilation  of  windy  lungs,  and  with  trum- 
pet, flag,  and  pistol,  in  its  own  peculiar  manner.  The 
''Antiques  and  Horribles"  paraded  at  an  early  hour;  but 
those  who  enjoy  the  ludicrous  were  sure  to  be  there,  li 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  day.  At  sunrise  a  hundred 
bells  mingled  their  voices  with  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  fluttering  folds  of  Hags  disphiyed  from  spire  and  dome 
over  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  the  harbor  waxed  the 
banners  of  most  civilized  nations  on  the  globe.  Nation;d 
salutes  were  fired  on  the  Connnon  at  sunrise,  whieli  were 
repeated  at  noon  and  sunset;  at  the  same  hours  the  bells 
(^f  the  city  rung  out  a  joyous  j)eal.  The  I'nion  concert 
on  the  Common  was  the  first  popular  entcrtainmenl  of  the 
18 
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day.  The  entrances  were  decorated,  and  it  never  looked 
more  inviting,  its  trees  resembling  the  woods  in  green- 
ness ;  and  thither  set  the  tide  of  humanity  from  every  part 
of  the  city,  presenting  an  ever-changing  multitude  from 
morning  till  evening.  Forty  thousand  spectators  listened 
to  the  music,  some  of  which  was  hailed  with  a  storm  of 
applause,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, producing  one  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  ol' 
the  day.  The  children  were  not  forgotten,  and  shared 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  They  formed  a  lloral  pro- 
cession, and  had  a  festival  at  Music  Hall. 

The  decorations  put  up  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  city 
were  in  excellent  taste.  City  Hall,  Music  Hall,  and  Bos- 
ton Theatre  were  handsomely  decorated.  The  Boston 
Museum  and  the  armory  of  the  Independent  Corps  of 
Cadets  were  covered  with  flags.  Park  Street  had  a  beau- 
tiful tablet,  twenty  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of  a  canopy 
with  heavy  gilt  tassels,  extended  over  the  entire  entrance, 
suspended  on  flagstaffs,  which,  with  its  mottoes,  shields, 
tablet,  bannerets,  and  flags  flying,  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  decorations.  Faneuil  Hall,  erected  in  1763, 
the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  in  which  our  infant  republic  was 
nursed  till  it  emerged  full  armed,  demanding  its  inde- 
pendence, was  perhaps  never  more  handsomely  deco- 
rated. At  the  entrance  was  a  grand  arch  of  flags  ;  in 
the  center  of  the  ceiling  was  a  large  twelve-pointed  star, 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  flags,  very  artis- 
tically arranged  with  the  American  eagle  in  the  center 
surrounded  by  the  blue  Held  of  stars,  while  the  slri[)es 
extended  out  to  the  several  points,  which  were  surmounted 
with  gilt  balls,,  Radiating  out  from  this  over  the  entire 
hall,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  wimlows,  were  all 
manner  of  appropriate  decorations  tastefully  arrtUiged, 
and  intermingled  with  mottoes,  names  of  prominent  men, 
coats-of-arms,  seals  of  the  dillerent  States,  linel\  done  in 
green  and  gold,  small  glories  of  flags,  c*v:e.,  [resenting  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Alter  the  usual  parade  and  oration, 
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the  procession  sat  clown  here  to  well-spread  tables  tu  par- 
take of  the  city  dinner.  The  oOicials  and  honorable  gnests, 
v\ho  occupied  the  stand,  were  sccnrel}-  intrenched  behind 
a  battery  of  glass  cannon,  which  pointed  outw  ard,  com- 
manding every  avenne  of  approach.  To  insure  entire 
salety,  several  mortars  of  the  same  material  were  })laced 
around,  a  supply  of  shell,  duly  charged,  surroimding 
each.  Speeches  were  made  for  the  Constitution,  liberty, 
and  the  Union,  and  the  old  Cradle  rocked  again  with 
bursts  of  applause.  During  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
regatta  on  Charles  River  and  two  balloon  ascensions  from 
the  Common. 

In  the  background  of  this  gala  day  was  a  motley 
population  from  lanes,  back  alleys,  and  obscure  pas- 
sages, which  comes  to  light  only  on  some  special  occa- 
sion. Honest  poverty  and  hideous  vice,  which  could  mus- 
ter enough  of  the  needful  to  cover  the  outer  man,  jostled 
each  other  in  their  eflbrt  to  see  the  sights.  We  noticed 
a  boy  in  a  man's  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  pants  hanging 
in  strinors  around  his  feet,  runninir  on  the  street,  detcr- 
nuned  to  have  his  share  in  the  pleasure  ;  also  a  little  girl 
equipped  with  a  woman's  bonnet  and  a  shawl  to  ccwer  her 
one  garment  of  rags.  The  intemperance  of  both  sexes 
was  noticeable. 

r>nt  this  anniversary  celebration  is  not  cor.fmed  to  our 
cities  and  large  towns.  The  heart  of  the  whole  nation 
throbs  with  enthusiasm  over  the  day.  The  nui>cular  en- 
ergy which  tugs  at  the  conquest  of  nature  throughout  the 
continent  pauses  to  keej)  a  couunon  julnlee.  In  honor  ol 
the  day,  "the  wagon  on  the  prairie  has  its  arch  ol"  loaves  ; 
the  lumber  raft  lloating  down  the  Mississippi  attaches  to 
its  rough  pine  mast  a  Jul\-  Hag  ;  the  steamer  far  oui  at 
sea  hoists  a  garland  at  tiu'  lore;"  the  piinieer,  \n  hose 
a\  levels  the  wiklerness,  dis[)la\  s  a  banner  oi\  his  cabin  ; 
the  manufacturer,  who  has  lanuil  ihe  torrent  lor  his 
wheels,  that  make  the  air  bu//  with  curious  niechani>ni, 
unlurls  the  stars  and  strijies,  antl  a  bns\'  pojviilaiion  ol  all 
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hues,  "emigrant  and  native,"  "civil  and  military,"  make 
music  w^here  a  few  years  since  were  forest  sliades.  All 
along  the  "  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  coast  peaceful  can- 
non proclaim  to  the  world  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence." 

As  sunset  deepened  into  twilight,  rockets  were  sent  up 
from  the  surroundincr  heiorhts,  and  during  the  eveninnr 
there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  the  Common. 
The  burning  of  Charlestown  was  the  closing  piece  of  the 
exhibition,  and  a  triumph  in  pyrotechnics.  Bells  tolled, 
cannon  roared,  fireballs  flew  back  and  forth  from  ship  to 
city ;  and  we  could  see  the  men  engaged  in  the  conflict 
running  hither  and  thither  on  deck,  regardless  of  danger. 
At  length  the  lurid  flames  began  to  ascend,  lighting  up 
the  surrounding  objects  and  bringing  out  the  sea  of  heads 
which  blackened  the  Common  ;  the  whole  arena  seemed 
suff'used  with  intense  heat,  and  sunk  down  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins.  A  hundred  thousand  spectators  wit- 
nessed the  exhibition.  To  aid  them  in  finding  their  wa}' 
off  the  Common,  a  calcium  light  was  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  State  House,  which  sent  out  a  softly  luminous  radi- 
ance into  the  darkness. 

But,  far  above  all,  calm  and  serene  in  magnificent 
beauty,  lay  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  thousand 
splendid  stars  pursuing  their  sinning  course  to  ages  yet 
unborn,  looking  down  in  "awful  loveliness"  f)r  us  to 
acknowledge  its  su]:)eriority  over  this  ephemeral  tlispla\- 
of  the  creative  genius  of  man,  and  eloquently  proclaiming 
a  God  over  all.  Itverything  in  nature  tends  to  draw  us 
upward.  If  thy  spirit  droojis,  and  thy  steps  taller,  walk 
abroad  and  breathe  the  soil,  refreshing  gale,  as  it  comes 
bearing  incense  and  music  from  the  fields  and  wooded 
hilltops;  listen  to  the  angel  whispers  in  the  hrr.ilh  of 
morning;  look  at  the  sunlit  palaces  of  clouds  pileil  high 
in  the  azure  sky,  and  read  a  lesson  of  llis  low  in  e\  ery 
star  that  burns,  and  over}'  flower  that  blooms,  from  the 
blue-eyed  violet  "  lost  in  the  Iblds  ol"  ilew  \  grass  "  to  the 
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pure  white  rose  that  hlossoms  at  your  door  and  scents  the 
morning  breeze.  A  shadow  may  win  the  gaze  of  one 
who  never  looked  upon  the  substance. 


LETTER  XII. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  —  Nahant.  —  Christmas. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  lies  four  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Boston,  and  one  and  a  hah'  west  from  Harvard 
University.  It  comprises  an  area  of  126  acres,  enclosed 
by  a  strong  iron  picket  fence,  and  derives  its  name  from 
its  principal  elevation,  Mount  Auburn,  which  is  125  feet 
above  Charles  River.  It  is  one  of  the  great  attractions 
wilhin  the  environs  of  Boston  durino-  the  warm  season. 
A  day  cannot  be  sj^ent  more  agreeably  by  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  art  than  in  visiting  this  great  city  iA  the  dead. 
The  journey  alone  amply  repa}^s  the  visitor:  he  ma\'  pass 
over  the  road  a  huudred  times,  and  the  scene  w  ill  ever 
be  new.  Emerging  from  the  heated  walls  and  dusty 
atmosphere  of  the  city,  you  are  soon  jtassing  ilu'  l(»ng 
open  bridge  wliich  h  ads  over  Charles  Rix'cr,  lannetl  by 
tlie  soft  sea-breeze,  and  lulled  l)y  the  low  murmur  ot"  the 
waves  breaking  untler  the  piers.  'V\\c  mox  ing  ci'owd 
along  the  great  thoroughl'are,  the  engine  passing  in  the 
distance,  with  its  long  train  of  cars,  throwing  otV  col- 
umns of  steam,  and  the  thick,  bhick  smoke  pouring 
iVom  the  tall  chimne^-s  oi  the  glass  and  other  works,  curl- 
ing upward  against  the  sky,  gi\'e  pictures^pieness  to  the 
scene. 

From  the  bridge,  the  road  lies  through  a  (Klighiinl 
valley,  densely  populated,  [^art  city   and   part  \illai;e. 
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skirted  by  a  rich  landscape  and  highly  cuUivated  fields  ; 
elegant  mansions,  shaded  avenues,  and  the  delicate 
bloom  of  gardens  greet  the  eye.  Longfellow's  home, 
Lowell's  "Elmwood,"  the  old  tavern  where  the  British 
officers  resorted  on  cold  mornings  for  their  mug  of  flip, 
and  "Tory  Row,"  noticed  in  Irving's  classic  memorials 
of  Washington,  are  objects  of  interest. 

The  front  entrance-gate  of  the  cemetery  is  after  an 
Egyptian  model,  beautifully  chiseled  in  granite,  and 
bears  the  inscription  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God,  who 
gave  it."  (Eccles.  xii.  7.) 

A  chill  naturally  shoots  through  the  current  of  life  as 
you  enter  the  precincts  of  this  hallow^ed  spot.  You  have 
left  the  living,  moving  world  to  commune  with  the  silent 
dead, — to  wander  among  the  graves  of  past  generations. 
Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  gifted,  the  high,  the  mighty 
ones  of  earth,  men  whose  minds  have  influenced  the 
world,  resting  in  sacred  pomp  ;  and  graves  where  house- 
hold treasures  lie  buried,  —  the  3''oung,  the  good,  the 
beautiful.  Death  has  turned  up  the  sod,  and  spread  the 
furrows  for  the  seed,  in  this  great  field  where  human  har- 
vests grow.  Tall  gray  obelisks,  cenotaphs,  and  monu- 
ments of  every  description,  from  the  most  polished  shaft 
to  the  small  tablet  at  your  feet,  mark  the  repose  of  taber- 
nacles that  once  contained  living  souls.  Childhood,  in 
dimples  and  smiles,  youth  and  beauty  in  its  bloom,  man- 
hood in  its  prime,  and  hoary-headed  age,  have  met  in 
this  great  crucible  of  death. 

Advancing  from  the  gate  along  Central  Avenue,  you 
are  attracted  by  the  very  great  variety  of  llowers,  choice 
plants,  and  shrubs  tluit  bloon\  here  (lor  this  is  a  gar- 
den cemetery  in  the  highest  slate  of  cultivation),  and 
soon  iind  yourself  oi")j)()site  tlu'  larger  ibunlain.  h  is 
located  in  a  small  plat  of  grouiul,  and  sends  loi  lh  a  line 
jet  of  water,  which  in  a  suiinv  day  gK'ains  with  rainbow 
hues,  and  falls  into  a  basin  beautiful!)  pa\ed  with  \  ellow 
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and  brown  pebble-stones.  To  the  left,  in  Hazel  Dell,  is 
another  of  smaller  dimensions.  Near  these  fountains  are 
rich,  massive  tombs,  as  if  to  preserv^e  their  occupants 
through  the  lapse  of  ages ;  and  choice  famil}^  lots  for 
burial,  over  which  the  grass  waves  in  rank  luxuriance, 
or  flowers  bloom  as  if  to  hide  the  triumphs  and  tropliies 
of  death. 

"  These  fountains  shed  their  silver  spray 
On  beds  of  violets  and  amaranths, 
Which  strew  the  funeral  grass,  and  he  who  comes 
To  offer  a  libation  on  the  tomb. 
Or  whisper  to  the  dead  his  secret  woes, 
Inhales  a  fragrance  sweet  as  that  which  breathes 
In  the  bless'd  regions  of  the  Elysian  Fields." 

Turning  to  the  right  toward  the  chapel,  the  bronze 
statue  of  Bowditch,  seated,  with  his  hand  resting  upon  a 
book,  and  a  globe  and  quadrant  at  his  feet,  looks  down 
upon  you. 

The  chapel  stands  upon  an  eminence  that  overlooks 
the  large  fountain.  It  is  a  granite,  Gothic  structm-e, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  a  suitable  place  lor 
funeral  services,  and  the  reception  (jf  sculj^urc  too  ileli- 
cate  to  bear  exposure  to  the  weather.  Here  the  mourner 
comes  to  look  once  more  upon  the  calm,  pale  face  of 
death,  —  to  take  a  long  farewell.  A  desk,  bier,  and 
seats  occupy  the  nave,  and  are  separated  from  the  slat- 
luu'y  by  an  iron  balustrade,  'i'herc^  are  at  present  in  the 
building  four  marble  statues,  w  hich,  for  t)i  igin;i hl\',  deli- 
cacy, and  singular  appropriateness  of  design,  are  rarel\- 
e([ualled.  '^I'hey  are  the  embodiment  of  the  sculpuir's 
dream  of  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity.  One  c>f  the  late 
Judge  Joseph  Stor\-,  executiul  b\'  his  sou  while  in  ltal\'  ; 
one  of  John  Adams,  .second  presitlent  ol  llie  I  inted 
States;  one  of  John  Winthroj^,  fust  gowMiior  ol"  iMassa- 
chusetts ;  and  one  of  James  Otis,  the  American  patriot. 
The  whole  interior  is  calculatetl  to  till  the  contemplative 
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mind  with  solemnity.  The  angels  upon  the  stained  win- 
dows look  steadily  upward,  witli  folded  wings  and  clasped 
hands,  reposing  beneath  the  gorgeous  liglit  of  heaven  ; 
the  crimson  light  (ills  the  shadowy  arches,  and  falls  upon 
statue  and  tesselated  floor,  and  the  stone-work  glimmers 
"in  the  soft  chequerings  of  sleepy  light." 

Near  the  chapel  are  some  of  the  most  elegant  monu- 
ments, among  them  the  venerable  Dr.  Sharp's.  In  front 
of  it  is  a  lot  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Following  Central  Avenue,  you  soon  pass  the  great 
angel,  pointing  solemnly  upward;  and  the  Perkins  me- 
morial,—  a  beautifully  sculptured  Newfoundland  dog, 
the  owper  of  wdiich  was  buried  under  the  monument. 
The  dog  came  there  to  die  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
master.  To  the  right  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery, 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  onward  march  of  art  and 
improvement.  As  you  wander  along  into  the  heart  of  the 
cemetery,  your  interest  deepens  at  every  step.  The  deli- 
cious atmosphere  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  attract 
your  attention.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of 
statuary  and  flowers.  Heavy  granite  curbstones  hold  the 
paths  and  terraces,  along  which  are  scattered  flowers  and 
shrubs  so  delicate,  so  varied,  }ou  imagine  they  derive 
their  tint  and  color  from  the  ashes  of  the  once  pale 
sleeper  beneath.  Wealth  has  lavished  her  stores  to  give 
beauty  and  magniflcence  to  this  great  liome  of  the  dead. 
Costly  monuments,  rich  vases  of  flowers,  urns,  and  statues 
of  almost  every  description,  size,  and  attitude,  adorn  the 
graves  and  ornament  the  lots.  The  statuary  derives  a 
kind  of  quiet,  melancholy  beauty,  a  wondrous  charm, 
from  the  softening-  eflect  of  the  lioht  that  falls  throui>h  die 
leafy  banners  of  the  trees  overhead.  Here;  llie  subdued 
spirit,  grown  strong  and  calm  through  sulVvring,  with 
poetic  breathings  for  the  upper  land,  lisu-us  li)  ihr  nui>ical 
hymnings  of  the  angels,  and  sees  the  gt)rge()us  colorings 
of  a  far-oft'  heaven  of  delight,  where  no  shadows  fall 
upon  the  sunlight  of  aflection,  no  death  upon  the  heart. 
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Over  against  these  relics  of  greatness,  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  cemetery,  is  the  St.  John's  lot,  where  the 
poorer  class  are  privileged  with  burial.  It  is  neatly- 
hedged  in.  Following  the  grassy  path  am(;ng  the  plain 
white  stones  in  the  enclosure,  imagination  pictures  the 
household  groups  whose  treasures  lie  bui  ied  here  ;  some 
struggling  along  the  thorny  path  of  life  without  a  mother 
to  smooth  their  pillow  or  soften  the  griefs  of  childhood  ; 
others  deprived  of  a  father's  provident  care,  Irieudless 
cUid  shelterless;  and  others  still  bereft  of  their  jewels,  the 
light  of  home  gone  out.  One  little  grave,  of  the  small- 
est dimensions,  attracts  your  attention  ;  a  white  morning- 
glory  planted  at  the  head  indicates  that  loving  hands 
have  been  at  work  here,  and  tiny  vases  of  flowers  and 
miniature  figures  placed  upon  it,  tell  you  that  the  rosy 
lips  sealed  by  the  death-angel  are  held  in  allcctionate 
remembrance  by  the  little  ones  at  home.  Blessed  poor  ! 
trudging  along  the  dusty  road  of  poverty  and  scorn  ! 
What  revelations  will  be  made  when  the  tinsel  shall  tall 
from  the  false  greatness  of  the  earth,  and  its  true  nobil- 
ity shall  rise  to  shine  forever  in  the  pure  and  holy  light 
of  heaven. 

Farther  alono;  to  the  left,  in  the  low  (rround,  lies  the 
hospital  lot,  overlooked  by  the  Observatory.  A  walk 
passes  through  its  center,  with  a  row  (jf  gras'es  on  either 
side,  grass-grown,  with  dark  headstones  just  large  enough 
to  receive  the  initials  and  number  of  the  departed.  ^I'hey 
have  died  unwept,  and  found  a  nameless  gra\  e  ;  but  their 
sleep  is  as  sweet,  their  bed  as  sc;lt,  as  that  of  yonder  silk- 
robed,  jeweled  nabob,  who  lies  eushrint.'il  in  pomp. 
Deatli  makes  no  distinction.  Lile's  lilful  lex'er  over,  all 
share  alike  in  one  long,  dreamletis  sleep,  and  o\  er  their 
mouldering  Itnins  broods  grim  forgellidness.  What  a  les- 
son for  the  living  !  Would  beauty  be  modest  autl  unpretend- 
ing, let  her  quit  the  ball  ami  iesti\  cd,  and  bring  her  toilet 
to  the  tomb.  Wouhl  the  proud  learn  huinilil\  ,  the  big- 
oted philanthropy,  the  penurious  cluuity,  the  man  ol  the 
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world  the  true  objects  of  ambition,  the  scholar  the  true 
source  of  knowledge,  let  him  leave  the  living,  and  come 
here  and  humble  his  pride  and  purify  his  aflections  among 
the  memorials  of  those  who  are  gone. 

The  tower,  or  observatory,  stands  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Auburn.  It  is  a  granite  structure,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  formed  like  some  of  the  round  towers  of  the  feu- 
dal ages,  with  gallery,  battlements,  and  a  spiral  staircase. 
The  view  from  its  top  is  magnificent.  At  your  feet  lie 
the  sacred  shades  of  Auburn,  with  its  mouldering  dead. 
Before  you  in  the  distance  rises  the  monument  on  Bunker 
Ilill,  enfolded  in  blue,  cloudless  day.  The  harbor,  with 
its  forest  of  masts,  and  the  cities  of  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Cambridge,  Roxbury,  and  Chelsea,  with  their  domes  and 
steeples  glittering  in  the  sun,  lie  in  close  proximity. 
Boston,  gently  sloping  from  the  water,  with  its  rows  of 
lofty  buildings  rising  one  above  another,  looks  like  a  vast 
pile  of  masonry,  crowned  by  the  cupola  of  the  State 
House.  A  dense  population  covers  the  earth  for  miles 
around.  To  the  right,  in  the  low  lands,  Charles  River 
winds  along  its  verdant  banks  like  a  riband  of  silver, 
and  falls  quietly  into  the  bay  .  To  the  left,  the  face  of 
the  country  gently  slopes  to  the  far-ofl',  distimt  mountains, 
which  seem  lost  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  }  et  farther  still,  in 
a  clear,  calm  day,  ma}^  be  seen  mountains  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  towering  in  majesty,  their  outline  marked 
by  a  deeper  blue  upon  the  s'k)'.  This  vast  lu-ea  is  covered 
with  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets;  with  Ibrests, 
rivers,  and  ponds,  flashing  and  gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 
Westerly  the  country  is  more  undulating,  and  presents  a 
greater  variet)'  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  autl  ra\ine, 
with  the  fugitive  beaut}'  of  changing  light  :uul  shade. 
The  intervals  are  covered  with  meatlows,  streams, 
orchards,  patches  of  woodland,  green,  sunny  slopes,  and 
homesteads,  and  the  white  spires  seen  over  the  iuier\  enlng 
lorest  mark  the  prett)'  villages  nestling  anu)ng  the  hills 
like  a  bird  in  its  nest.    In  the  magic  light  ol  a  lov«.  l\-  tla)- 
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the  grand  panoramic  view  from  the  observatory  is  scarcely 
equaled.* 

Harvard  Hill,  the  college  buiying-groimd,  is  a  roman- 
tic spot  occupying  a  high  mound  near  the  observatory^ 
where  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  never  w  ithholds  its 
golden  radiance,  nor  the  stars  their  silver  light.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  young  grove,  which  each  returning  spring 
clothes  with  verdure,  and  the  breezes  bring  fresh  ofler- 
ings  of  incense  and  music.  Here  rest  the  remains  of 
oOicers  of  the  institution,  who  died  laden  w  ith  its  highest 
honors,  and  sleep  in  glory  ;  and  young  students,  the  sons 
of  hope  and  genius,  who  in  the  freshness  of  tlieir  aspira- 
tions after  knowledge  dropped  tlie  cup  ahnost  untasted, 
far  away  from  friends  and  home,  and  their  3'oung  asso- 
ciates erected  their  memorials.  Yonder  in  the  distance, 
embowered  in  trees,  stands  the  old  university,  whose  morn- 
ing bell  awoke  them  from  their  uneasy  slumbers  to  begin 
anew  the  task  which  often  remained  unfmished  when  the 
setting  sun  tinged  its  spires  and  evening  lilled  its  halls 
with  shadows  of  the  coming  niglit.  Toiling  on,  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month,  poring  over  the  dusty  vol- 
umes in  the  stillness  of  its  venerated  walls,  their  mental 


*  On  the  side  of  this  mound  wc  saw  ihc  hody  of  a  c  liild.  si)inc  eighteen 
months  old,  which  had  been  hroiii;iil  from  die  dark  tomh  into  ihc  hrii;lil 
sunlight.  It  had  hcen  einhahned,  and  was  (hrs.>cd  in  a  piid^  .silk  troik, 
Hned  with  widle  of  die  same  material,  trimmed  willi  wliiie  satia  riljlion 
in  rose-plaits  and  Hoiiiton  laee.  'I'he  neel-.,  arms,  and  limks  were  cov- 
ered with  lace  ;  on  its  little  feel  were  while  satin  slippi  1 lUit  the  mould 
of  death  was  be^innin^-  to  i  reep  owx  the  innocent  lace,  and  the  ikunp- 
ness  of  the  vault  was  spoiliuL;  its  bcaulilnl  clodiin;;".  'l"hr  parents,  appar- 
ently in  middle  life,  with  achiuL;  heai  ts,  were  \  aiid\-  end(.  a\ orin^;'  to  ari  esl 
the  progress  tjf  decay.  It  was  an  unusual  .^iL^ht.  Was  this  idolized  object 
(jf  alTection  the  one  oidy  clald  e\i'r  pillowetl  on  the  modui's  bosom? 
'bhe  httle  sleeper  had  lost  the  look  ol"  be.inty  childhood  we.irs.  amid  the 
cold  terrors  of  death.  We  wondered  the  parents  diil  clutose  to 
remember  it  in  robes  of  white  laid  away  under  the  roses,  and  wiiie. 
"(It)ne  in  the  mornini;,"  like  the  dew  from  the  (lowers,  up  to  (ioil.  to  be 
an  "  eternal,  guileless  child,"  wailing  at  the  golden  g.ile  for  ihe  loved 
ones  from  home. 
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struggles  lighted  the  fires  that  slowly  but  surely  consumed 
the  overtasked  brain. 

Consecration  Dell,  a  deep,  picturesque  valley,  lies  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Laurel  Hills.  It  is  sheltered  on  one 
side  by  venerable  trees,  on  the  other  by  a  ridge  of  lofty 
pines,  that  sway  in  the  wild  winds  with  mysterious  music, 
and  dofF  their  faded  garments  in  midsummer  for  a  livelier 
green,  covering  the  mould  beneath  with  a  new  layer  of 
yellow  leaves.  No  flowers  bloom  in  their  twilight  shade 
except  the  pale  flowers  of  autumn,  that  spring  out  of  the 
crevices  at  their  roots  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  only 
as  he  stoops  below  the  green  umbrage  to  give  a  parting 
kiss  to  the  earth.  This  spot,  so  lonely  and  romantic,  \vas 
selected  by  a  young  maiden  as  the  most  desirable  for 
her  burial,  and  in  harmony  with  the  desolation  death 
would  make  with  her  youthful  form.  The  Dell  is  nature's 
own  sweet  temple,  hallowed  in  memory  wilh  delightful 
associations  to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  Mount  Au- 
burn. Here  the  Society  assembled  with  its  friends,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1S21,  to  consecrate  these  grountls  to  the  coming 
dead.  The  address  was  delivered  by  the  late  Hon.  Judge 
Joseph  Story,  and  a  beautiful,  appropriate  hymn,  prepared 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  was  sung  by 
the  assembled  thousands  ;  and  though  the  ground  w  here 
this  company  of  long  ago  stood  is  partially  changed,  it  is 
still  the  cloister  of  the  cemetery,  and  you  fancy  the  echo 
of  the  oration  stealing  awaiy  among  the  solcnm  pines,  and 
the  hymns  ringing  out  in  wilder  melody  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion echoing  from  every  heart. 

Following  the  course  of  the  ravine,  you  reach  the  ponds, 
three  in  number,  walled  by  substantiid  masonry,  and  siu^- 
rounded  by  a  walk.  The  largest  is  briilged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  They  lie  embosomed  in  the  depths 
of  the  cemetery,  clear  as  a  mirror,  rellecting  and  rcpeat- 
ing  the  overhanging  trees  in  tin,'  clear  blue  dcplhs  ahoNc. 
Myriads  of  llsh  live  at  the  bottom,  (jracclul  swans  with 
their  broods  of  cygnets,  wihlly  l)eautiful  in  lorm  and  mo- 
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tion,  glide  over  these  waters  and  swim  toward  you  with 
superbly  arched  neck  and  haughty  demeanor  to  receive 
pellets  of  cake  and  cracker.  A  family  of  ducks  also  hurry 
to  claim  a  share. 

The  Binney  monument,  or  Little  Emily,  as  it  is  usually 
called  by  visitors,  is  a  gem  of  art,  and  attracts  general 
attention.  It  is  located  in  a  shady  nook  on  Yarrow  Path, 
to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  cemetery  ;  and  we  notice 
it  as  among  our  earliest  memories  of  jMount  Auburn.  It 
represents  a  sweet  child  of  four  summers  in  the  attitude 
of  sleep.  The  little  face  is  singularly  fascinating,  and 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  long  curls,  that  fall  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  as  the  head  gently  inclines  to  one  side 
upon  the  pillow.  The  arms,  neck,  and  shoulders  are 
bared,  the  hands  lie  gracefully  upon  the  delicate  dress, 
and  the  plump  little  feet  are  crossed  in  quiet  rest,  —  all  so 
life-like,  so  peaceful  in  its  repose,  you  wonder  at  the, skill 
that  brought  such  an  object  of  tender  beauty  tVom  a  stone 
to  gratify  a  loving  mother's  heart.  Upon  the  side  of  die 
couch  is  this  inscription  : 

'  "Shed  not  for  her  one  bitter  tear. 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret ; 
'Tis  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 
The  gem  that  tilled  it  sparkles  yet." 

The  monument  was  placed  here  at  an  early  dale.  Little 
Emily  was  the  idolizetl  child  of  wealth,  and  when  the 
"gem"  was  taken,  tradition  says  the  mother  could  not 
rest  till  the  "casket's"  lovely  ibrm  was  copietl  into  marble 
to  be  placed  as  a  memorial  upon  the  gra\  e  ;  and  it  so 
mucli  resembled  the  child,  and  seemed  so  like  her  dar- 
ling exposed  to  night's  "dewy  lingers  cold,"'  she  could 
not  sleep  when  the  midnight  storm  swept  over  ii,  so  it 
was  carried  to  a  place  of  security  du'ring  die  w  iniiy  sea- 
son. But  mother  and  child  have  long  since  met  where 
tempests  never  come  ;  antl,  close  b}  ,  in  the  shadow  the 
railing,  stands  the  headstone  of  the  mother's  grave. 
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jMount  Auburn,  with  its  full-grown  trees  of  many  tribes, 
its  groves,  its  beautifully  varied  scenery  of  mounds,  slopes, 
ravines,  dells,  and  ponds,  is  remarkably  adapted  by  nature 
for  a  rural  cemetery  ;  and  the  hand  of  taste  has  s\\'ept  over 
the  luxuriance  of  nature,  so  that  it  is  truly  "the  abiding- 
place  of  the  spirit  of  beauty."  We  have  been  tlu:re  in 
early  spring-time,  when  tufts  of  crimson  flowers  adorned 
the  queenly  maples  and  violets  covered  the  sod  ;  when 
the  hedges  greened,  and  robins  .awoke  the  melody  of  the 
groves.  We  have  been  there  amid  the  profusion  of  sum- 
mer, and  in  autumn,  when  the  groves  were  crimson  and 
gold,  and  the  paths  lined  by  the  long,  feathery,  scarlet 
flowers  of  the  salvia  flaunting  in  the  breeze.  We  have 
been  there  in  the  iuneral  train,  with  its  measured  tread 
and  nodding  plumes,  when  the  rain  was  falling  on  wood- 
land and  moor,  and  dead  leaves  came  upon  the  blast ;  and 
in  winter,  when  the  forests  were  brooched  and  gemmed 
with  frost,  and  the  newly  fallen  snow  draped  in  white  and 
etherealized  the  dead  outer  world  ;  and  each  season  has 
presented  such  new  and  striking  aspects  of  beaut}-,  we 
have  exclaimed  with  emotions  of  wonder  and  delight, 
"  Sweet  Auburn  !  beautiful  Auburn  !  " 

Kind  reader,  if  you  have  ever  visited  Auburn,  we  know 
this  rambling  sketch  will  awaken  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions ;  if  not,  should  pleasure  or  necessity  bring  3  0U  to  the 
sea-shore  during  the  warm  season,  may  you  be  permitted 
to  walk  the  paths  we  have  faintly  described,  and  may  your 
way  be  as  thickly  strewn  with  pleasures  as  has  been  ours. 

Nahant,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Boston  by  water,  is  a 
twin  peninsula,  containing  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
acres,  projecting  about  three  and  a  half  miles  into  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  connected  with  Lynn  by  a  narrow 
beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  lashed  and  beaten  by  the 
waves  till  it  has  become  so  hard  and  jiolished  that  a 
horse's  footsteps  leave  scarcely  a  trace,  in  nian\  places 
it  is  lined  with  tall  gray  clills,  worn  into  seams  and  angry 
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gaps  by  the  incessant  beat  of  the  Atlantic.  After  a  storm 
the  great  waves  come  dashing  up  against  them,  suiiding 
a  seething  mass  of  spray  and  vapcjr  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  into  the  air,  the  saHne  particles  glistening  in  the 
sunliodrt  as  the  shattered  billows  fall  back  to  oather  vol- 
ume  and  strength  for  a  fresh  attack.  Tliere  are  many 
singnlar  caves  and  llssures,  the  most  noted  of  which  are 
the  Swallows'  Cave  and  the  Spouting  Horn.  The  latter 
is  a  long,  deep  cove  in  the  rocks,  where  the  sea  moves 
out  in  a  dull,  easy  swell,  but  after  a  few  minutes  returns 
with  startling  vi(jlence,  throwing  the  spray  high  up  against 
the  rocks  at  }  our  feet.  A  large  hotel  was  hurnt'd  here 
in  1858.  The  peninsula  is  chieily  occupied  by  hand- 
some cottages,  the  suunner  residences  mostly  of  i>oston 
iamilies.  It  has  a  population  of  four  hundred  and  scN  cnt}'- 
five.  Maolis  Garden,  a  public  picnic  ground,  embracing 
some  twenty  acres  along  the  nortliern  shore,  is  adorned 
with  fountains  and  shell-work.  When  the  tide  is  out,  the 
beach  is  a  dehghtful  place  to  ride  and  inhale  tlie  sea-air, 
and  often  presents  a  lively  scene  when  it  comes  surging 
in.  Companies  in  their  bathing-dresses  await  at  the  water's 
edge  a  huge  roll  of  sinf.  The  ladies  keep  hoUl  of  tlie 
protective  rope  and  bow  the  heatl  as  it  breaks  ovei-  them, 
wliilst  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  "vigorous  plunge'' 
step  back  a  few  paces,  run  down  tlie  sands,  leaj)  high 
into  the  waters  as  they  deepen,  and  meet  the  fn- .st  breaker 
by  plunging  into  it  head  Ibremost  and  vanishing  from 
sight.  After  a  few  seconds  tliey  come  to  the  >urface, 
emerge,  and  prepare  to  take  another  k'ap.  Near  b\  ,  on 
a  high  rocky  jnominence,  may  be  seen  a  stone  dwelling, 
the  summer  residence  erected  by  one  of  the  lluiciunsons 
of  musical  celebrity. 

Egg  Rock,  "a  singular  prodiiclion  of  nature,*'  one  mile 
east  of  Nahant,  rises  abruptly  to  die  height  of  eiidu\  ->i.\ 
leet,  and  is  crownetl  by  a  lighthouse.  It  is  loil\  ivuU  in 
length  by  twelve  in  breadlh,  wilh  a  superlieial  area  e^f 
al)t)ut  three  acres,  and  viewed  Irom  the  nordi  resembles 
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a  lion  couchant  guarding  the  town  of  Lynn."  On  the 
summit  is  about  half  an  acre  of  soil,  where  the  sea-fowl 
made  its  nest  till  within  the  last  five  years  ;  and  many 
mariners  found  a  watery  grave  around  this  dangerous 
islet,  for  want  of  a  beacon-light.  The  lighthouse  is  built 
of  stone,  with  comfortable  accommodations  for  a  family. 
]\Ir.  George  Taylor,  the  keeper,  his  wife,  and  five  cliil- 
dren,  live  here,  a  solitary  community  in  sight  of  a  busy 
world,  yet  shut  out  from  it,  evidently  enjoying  life  with 
their  dog,  goats,  hens,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Win- 
ter hurls  its  icy  storms,  angry  waves  dash  and  beat,  and 
the  winds  hold  high  revel  about  their  snug  dwelling,  as 
if  to  throw  it  over  the  cliff  into  the  boiling  abyss  ;  yet  they 
repose  securely  within,  when  a  novice  would  be  terror- 
stricken  by  the  gales.  In  summer  it  is  exceedingl}'  pic- 
turesque. The  cool  breezes  temper  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  white  sails  enliven  the  deep  in  all  directions, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  visit  the  rock  ;  but  eight 
consecutive  months  have  passed  without  Mrs.  T."s  seeing 
the  face  of  a  woman.  The  children  play  freely  about  the 
rocks  without  accident,  and  are  never  sick.  The  family 
have  become  so  attached  to  the  place,  they  are  homesick 
if  compelled  to  remain  away  any  length  of  time. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  and  highly  esteemed  of  INIr. 
T.'s  family  of  pets  is  his  dog,  the  guardian  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  the  protector  of  his  children.  This  dog  is 
very  fond  of  the  water,  and  enjoys  himself  greatly  in 
swimming  off  among  the  breakers  when  the  sea  is  rough. 
In  the  winter  season  the  returning  fishermen  often  lash 
two  or  three  good-sized  codfish  to  a  stick  and  throw  them 
over  for  Mr.  T.'s  benefit.  The  dog,  who  is  alwa)  s  on 
the  lookout,  will  notice  the  proceeding,  and  lortluvith 
swim  to  and  bring  in  the  prizo,  tliuugh  the  \\-ealher  be 
ever  so  cold  and  the  fish  often  a  mile  away.     In  thick, 

foggy  weather  he  will  station  himself  on  the  seaw  ard  side 
of  the  rock,  and  upon  the  slightest  sound  ol'  an  aj^proach- 

ing  vessel,  which  he  can  distinguisli  at  a  great  distance, 
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he  sets  up  an  incessant  barking,  whicli  lias  often  proved 
a  warning  when  a  light  could  not  be  seen.  Mr.  T.  tliinks 
the  dog  is  quite  as  useful  as  the  light,  and  it  is  uot 
easy  to  see  how  he  could  well  get  along  without  him. 
"The  example  of  happy  contentment  exhibited  by  tliis 
isolated  family  furnishes  a  lesson  from  which  many  miglit 
gather  wisdom,  whose  means  of  enjoymeut  are  nnich 
greater." 

Nahant,  pervaded  by  the  "mysterious  iufluence  of 
the  sea,"  with  its  frowning,  surf-eaten  clifls,  castel- 
lated masses  of  rocks  "pitched  about  in  fantastic  yet 
awful  confusion,"  forming  "chasms  deep  and  gloomy," 
the  roar  of  its  ceaseless  surges,  its  caves  and  llssures  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  solid  rocks  by  the  waves  of  centuries, 
where  swallows  make  their  nests,  the  salt  breath  of  the 
main  bringing  unsung  ^olian  elegies,  and  fathomless 
blue  overhead,  is  regarded  the  most  attracti\'e  of  all  our 
beaches.  It  is  a  tempting  retreat  to  the  artist  and  anti- 
quary, to  men  of  wealth,  culture,  and  refmed  literary 
tastes,  and  visited  by  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers  during 
the  warm  season.  One  could  sit  by  the  sea  lor  aye,  where 
the  little  wavelets  kiss  the  frreen  islands,  leavino-  their  im- 
press,  like  some  "cunning  chiseling,"  upon  the  sand,  and 
listen  to  its  wild,  stranger  music,  oi'  to  tlu!  thunder  of  the 
loam-crested  billows  when  Neptune  in  his  wialh  drives 
them  in  wild  disorder  from  out  their  ocean  ca\  es  to  dash 
and  die  along  the  shore.  13eautil\d  mosses  —  red,  gokl, 
and  purple  —  drape  the  submerged  rocks:  seaweed  lloats 
in  rainbow  dyes  where  Nereids  revel  in  their  billow  \'  home  ; 
and  long  seething  lines  of  wliite  loam,  strelehing  a\\  a\  lo 
the  rocky  islets,  belt  the  sea.  W^hen  the  waters  at  ilie 
base  of  the  crags  brighten  and  sliiinnier  in  w  ax  es  ot'  gold, 
as  the  great  hnninar\'  of  da\'  bathes  its  orb  in  the  mi.-ts  of 
the  west,  the:  melody  of  the  ex  ening  bells  d  L\  uu  ceines 
rijipling  in  liquid  ebb  and  How  across  the  water  like  a  eeli's- 
tial  benediction  on  the  inhabitants,  w  hile  night  slixnids  in 
gloom  this  wave-beleaguered  lortress  of  rocks  in  the  uei'an. 
^9 
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We  may  travel  in  foreign  climes  to  visit  scenes  immortal- 
ized by  poets,  and  stand  amid  the  relics  of  past  forgotten 
ages  ;  but  "  there  is  no  land  whicli  so  abounds  in  the  sub- 
hme,  the  picturesque,  the  beautiiul,  as  our  own  loved 
shores." 

Christmas,  which  occurs  on  the  25th  of  December,  is  a 
great  festival,  kept  throughout  nearly  all  Christendom,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  It  is  quaint  in  its 
traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  legends  of  the  ie.stal  times 
of  other  days,  w  hen  bells  were  rung  at  dead  ot^  night,  the 
burning  yule-lc'g  lighted  the  hearthstone,  the  ivy  and  mis- 
tletoe were  hung  in  the  hall,  windows  were  decked  with, 
holly,  and  old  familiar  melodies  rose  at  morn  iVom  moss- 
clad  hills  to  welcome  in  each  Christnuis.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  a  religious,  domestic,  and  merry-making  festival, 
equally  for  ever}^  rank  and  every  age.  Lord  and  tenant, 
bishop,  clergy,  and  populace  enjoyed  the  rarest  pastimes, 
and  joined  in  songs,  enlivened  by  dances  and  music,  every 
day  being  a  holiday  till  the  twelfdi  night  (January  6th). 
It  is  sublime  in  its  realities,  and  a  reflection  of  the  coming 
of  that  peace  on  earth  and  good  wdll  to  all  mankind  of 
which  it  is  a  symbol.  It  loses  none  of  its  freshness  fiom 
year  to  year.  Its  observance  is  made  a  gala  day  to  the 
overworked  business  world,  and  is  hailed  as  a  day  of 
feasting  and  good  cheer,  a  time  for  gilts,  greetings,  and 
fainily  gatherings. 

To  get  an  idea  of  its  inOuence  over  the  jarring  ele- 
ments of  a  great  cit}^  we  take  a  walk  upon  the  sheet  Uie 
previous  evening.  The  night  is  "jubihuu."  I'he  slars 
shed  down  their  radiance  in  celestial  benediction,  which 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  "sung  Uieir  anthem 
in  the  wake  of  the  heriild  slar  as  il  hung  low  in  wt)rship 
above  the  babe  in  the  manger,"  and  attracted  the  e}  es  of 
the  eastern  Magi.  At  the  crossing,  a  child  of  six  sum- 
nuTs,  thinly  clad,  with  biU'e  nrck  and  arms,  and  face  so 
sad  and  white,  arountl  which  are  clusters  ol  solt  yellow 
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hair,  holds  out  a  small  hand,  with  a  timid  cry,  "Please, 
ma'am,  give  me  a  penny."  Out  in  the  cold  at  the  cross- 
ing !  Oh,  when  will  the  dark  niglit  of  poverty  which  en- 
shrouds these  children  of  want  flee  awa}-,  and  the  golden 
sunshine  be  ushered  in,  that  w^ill  bring  bread  and  clothing 
to  the  famishing  body,  fill  their  hands  with  flowers  and 
their  ears  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds  !  She  has  been 
here  many  times  before.  We  know  not  whence  the  little 
one  came  ;  but  were  kind  hands  stretched  out  to  save  her 
in  her  innocence  from  the  inevitable  fate  which  seemed 
hovering  over  her,  she  might  be  as  fair  a  flower  as  ever 
bloomed. 

We  press  our  way  in  the  crowd  to  the  windows  of 
Copeland's  saloon.  Gold-fish  play  in  the  fountain  ;  fra- 
grant bouquets,  rare  flowers,  and  evergreens  mingle  with 
white  medallions,  under  a  flood  of  colored  lioht.  Tlie 

o 

morrow's  tempting  least  is  diml}^  shadowed  turth  in  the 
bountiful  preparations  and  elegant  arrangement  of  the  din- 
ner tables.  Opposite,  in  a  gorgeous  toy-shop  windows  sits  u 
realistic  plaster-of-Paris  Santa  Claus,  wearing  a  "  perpetual 
smile  of  indiflerent  benevolence,"  with  heaps  upon  heaps 
of  toys  lying  around  him,  ready  to  make  his  pack  for  the 
night's  distribution.  Parlor  windows  and  stores  are  decked 
with  wreaths,  holly-leaves,  and  evergreens,  and  flooded 
with  light.  The  shopkeepers  outri\  al  each  othrr  in  the 
variety  and  rich  prolusion  of  gilts,  gifts,  gifts,  displa3'etl 
in  their  windows  ''to  tempt  the  eye  and  lighten  the  purse." 
The  dry-goods  establishments  are  lilletlwith  usi  ful  and 
substantial  things  that  will  make  gkul  grateful  heai  ts.  In 
the  windows  of  prominent  booksellers  lie  beautihd  LclitiDus 
of  poems  in  promiscuous  hea[")s,  glittering  in  gold  and 
bright  colors,  and  valuable  classic  and  siandanl  works, 
to  tempt  those  fortunate  enough  to  number  iheni  among 
Christmas  presents.  Gentlemen's  furnishing  stores  ha\  e 
a  show  of  costly  clothing,  l"urs,  glo\es,  and  neckties. 
Jewelers'  windows  glisten  with  expensive  auil  tasteiid  ob- 
jects of  art,  gold  and  silver  ware,  gilt  and  bronze.  Crock- 
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ery  stores  are  dazzling  with  rare  presents  —  china,  por- 
celain, and  Parian,  in  every  variety  "under  the  sun,"  to 
please  the  fancy  and  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The  con- 
fectioners' windows  are  filled  with  "  tempting  sweets  "  in 
innumerable  devices,  to  attract  the  "longing  glances  and 
suggest  the  hanging-up  of  stockings  "  to  bright-eyed  little 
ones.  The  gazing  crowed  of  admirers,  the  throngs  in 
stores,  and  processions  passing  out  with  parcels,  at  this 
last  moment  of  the  season,  show  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest in  the  presence  of  Christmas.  At  a  late  hour  the 
antiphonal  choir  of  boys  connected  with  the  Clnnxh  of 
the  Advent  are  out  singing  Christmas  carols,  reviving  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  and  song  of 
praise  and  peace. 

In  the  morning  the  chime-bells  ring  out  on  the  cool, 
bracing  air  a  musical  song  to  usher  in  the  jubilee. 

"'Tis  a  joyous  and  cheery,  wild,  turbulent  ring. 
Just  suited  to  a  happy  heart's  beating  refrain." 

Never  does  their  music  sound  so  sweet,  or  bring  back  so 
many  half- forgotten  memories.  Several  churches,  open 
for  public  worship,  are  finely  decorated  with  evergreen, 
flowers,  and  imagery,  with  appropriate  mottoes.  The 
stores  are  closed.  People  attend  church,  or  make  merry 
with  their  friends  at  home,  usually  sharing  the  sumptuous 
feast  with  invited  guests.  But  many  households,  as  they 
gather  around  the  festive  board,  gaze  mourniully  upon 
an  empty  seat;  for  in  the  midst  of  these  social  delights 
on  the  returning  anniversary  of  the  advent  of  "  peace  on 
earth  .and  good  will  to  men,"  we  find  ourselves  smitten 
with  civil  war.  Fathers,  brothers,  and  sons  are  absent. 
Some  hearts  that  beat  joyously  one  year  ago,  are  hushed 
in  stillness  now,  and  are  missed  with  bitter  tears  in  the 
home  circle.  But  the  soldiers  in  their  tents  have  not 
been  forgotten  ;  large  supplies  of  food  and  dainties,  the 
choicest  and  best,  have  been  forwarded  to  camp,  that 
they  might  share  as  much  as  possible  the  festivities  of 
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the  season,  and  know  that  they  are  remembered  by  the 
loved  ones  at  home. 

"'Tis  hard  to  tell  when  day  is  done, 
For  day  and  night  flow  into  one." 

In  the  evening  there  are  parties,  where  scores  of  beautiful 
cliildren,  in  costly  apparel,  jeweled,  pampered  wiili  dain- 
ties, and  with  never  a  cloud  on  their  sky,  gather  in  mag- 
nilicent  apartments,  radiant  with  light  and  fragrant  with 
flowers,  to  laugh  and  dance  around  a  Christmas  tree, 
laden  with  gold  and  silver,  choice  toys,  and  rare  baubles, 
whilst  older  people  throw  oft'  their  burdens  and  freshen 
their  natures  in  social  gatherings. 

But  if,  accordino;  to  the  German  leg^end,  ''the  Christ- 
child  revisits  the  earUi  on  the  anniversary  of  the  nativity, 
to  look  after  all  other  little  ones,  from  the  prince  in  his 
royal  cradle  to  the  baby  sleeping  like  Himself  on  straw,'' 
how  many  would  lie  find  among  the  myriad  homes  of 
this  Christian  city  wrapped  in  a  tattered  coverlet,  or  dirty 
garment,  and  lying  in  a  worse  than  stable,  cold,  dark, 
polluted,  wdiere  no  Cluistmas  light  ever  comes.  Poverty's 
children  are  great  suftcrers  in  these  large  cities.  Mothers 
become  coarse,  cruel,  and  unfeeling;  the  milk  uf  human 
kindness,  like  that'  for  their  oftspring,  dries  up  through 
want  and  suflcring.  Sorrowful  little  ones  !  No  love-light 
falls  upon  their  ''sickly,  unwashed  faces."  They  begin 
their  fight  with  death  when  they  start  on  their  way  to  the 
"dire  unknown,"  and  go  to  the  grave  at  last  with  hunger 
gnawing  at  their  meagre  lives.  And  when  they  come  out 
upon  the  streets  to  beg,  will  not  the  Christ-chihr'  be 
there  to  see  and  judge  how  we  treat  them?  Tiiere  is  not 
a  single  hungry,  ragged  child  who  does  not  come  to  us 
with  that  divine  message  straight  from  liim,  "What  will 
you  do  with  this  my  brother?"  Now,  before  it  is  too  late, 
is  the  time  for  Christian  hands  to  be  outstretched  10  save 
them,  both  body  and  soul.  We  do  not  mean  to  urge  any 
other  argument.  We  might  tell  of  evil  to  the  state  averted, 
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of  dangerous  classes  rendered  not  only  harmless  but  help- 
ful ;  but  we  choose  only  to  remember  on  Cliristmas  day 
that  those  hungry  children  and  shivering  babes  are  our 
brethren  and  His. 

"  To-day  is  ours  only  ; 

Work,  work,  while  you  may. 
There  is  no  to-morrow, 
But  only  to-day." 


LETTER  XIII. 

The  Little  Boy  that  Died.  —  Household  Treasures. 

"This  would  just  fit  me."  So  said  our  little  boy,  one 
bright  summer  morning,  at  Mount  Auburn,  as  he  stood 
thoughtful  beside  a  grave  shorter  than  its  fellows.  Soon 
after,  he  went  into  the  country  to  visit  relatives,  friends, 
and  scenes  in  Northampton,  so  dear  to  his  childhood,  and 
had  a  delightful  time  playing  with  his  companions  upon 
the  smooth  lawns  in  the  shadow  of  its  grand  old  trees. 
On  his  return  he  was  happy  to  meet  us,  but  grieved  at 
the  thought  of  being  shut  up  again  in  the  city,  often 
importuning  us  to  go  and  live  in  the  beautiful  country. 
But  he  loved  his  books,  and  went  cheerfully  to  his  studies 
in  the  grammar  school,  where  his  rival  in  spelling  "was 
willing  he  should  get  above  her,  he  was  so  good."  lie 
was  prompt  in  his  attendance  and  prompt  in  asking  per- 
mission to  play  in  the  street,  requesting  me  to  hang  my 
handkerchief  in  the  window  if  he  stayed  too  long.  Though 
full  of  life  and  frolic,  there  was  strange  wisdom  in  his 
ways  and  words,  that  told  how  much  deep  ihoughlfulness 
was  under  it  all.  He  learned  his  Sunday-school  lesson 
of  his  own  accord,  often  reading  the  Bible,  after  which 
he  would  sit,  with  that  far-away  look  in  his  e)  es,  as  if 
gazing  at  something  beyond  the  sky  ;  yet  it  did  not  occur 
to  us  that  he  was  preparing  for  an  early  death.  Christ- 
mas came  with  its  holidays,  during  which,  through  the 
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remembrance  of  kind  friends  and  the  society  of  his  play- 
males,  his  heart  seemed  fairly  overflowing  with  happi- 
ness ;  but  ere  the  days  of  the  dying  3  ear  were  numbered, 
diphtheria,  that  terrible  disease  which  liad  swept  through 
the  land,  desolating  liearts  and  homes,  entered  our  dwell- 
ing. Its  chilling  shadow  fell  upon  our  loved  one.  The 
attack  at  first  seemed  slight.  Good  Doctor  P.  (blessings 
on  his  memory),  who  had  hitherto  treated  the  disease 
successfully,  with  his  great  heart  yearning  witli  sym- 
pathy, closely  attended  him,  and  all  means  to  save  were 
tried.  At  length  the  disease  assumed  a  croupy  form,  and 
I  greatly  feared  the  result.  Never  had  I  experienced 
such  feelings.  I  had  carefully  ministered  to  his  bodily 
comfort ;  but  how  could  I  tell  the  dear  child  of  the  great 
change  that  seemed  to  await  him?  To  open  the  subject 
as  gently  as  possible,  I  inquired.  What  if  Georgie  should 
not  get  well?  Bursting  into  tears,  he  said,  ''I  want  to  see 
father  before  I  die."  If  you  die  now,  do  you  think  you 
shall  go  to  heaven  ?  "  No,"  he  replied.  Why  not?  "  Be- 
cause I  am  so  wicked."  Later  I  took  him  in  my  lap, 
talked  with  him  about  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
again  inquired  if  he  thought  he  sliould  go  to  heaven. 
"Yes,"  was  the  unlu'silating  reply.  To  test  his  under- 
standing of  Christian  truth,  I  continued  :  Do  3  ou  think 
such  and  such  persons,  naming  them,  will  go  to  hea\en.'' 
"Yes."  I  then  named  another  class,  —  would  they  go  to 
heaven?  "No."  Why  not?  "Because  they  don't  obey 
their  parents."  Does  Georgie  obey  his  parents?  "  1  have 
tried  to,  and  to  be  a  good  boy,  for  some  time."  1  then 
read  to  him  what  the  Saviour  said  about  little  children, 
and  commended  him  to  God,  asking  that  he  would  give 
him  a  new  heart  and  take  him,  when  he  died,  to  lu-aven. 
After  this,  he  lay  on  his  little  bed  very  happ\'  :  a  great 
light  seemed  to  come  into  his  e\  es,  and  a  glow  ol  love 
spread  over  his  face  such  as  lu'  hatl  not  worn  lu-lore. 
We  could  but  praise  God  for  a  religit)n  that  can  give  a 
child  such  sweet  submission  to  his  will.   At  night  he  grew 
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very  sick,  and  thought  he  was  almost  home.  "Heaven 
was  a  beautiful  place."  One  of  our  good  deacons  offered 
prayer,  and  a  verse  of  the  hymn  was  repeated  which  he 
loved  to  sing  so  well  at  the  Sunday-school : 

"A  beautiful  land  by  faith  I  see, 
A  land  of  rest,  from  sorrow  free; 
The  home  of  the  ransomed  bright  and  fair, 
And  beautiful  angels,  too,  are  there. 

Will  you  go?  will  you  go? 
Go  to  that  beautiful  land  with  me? 

Will  you  go  ? 
Will  you  go,  go  to  that  beautiful  land?  " 

Seeing  me  weep,  he  said,  ''Don't  cry,  mother ;  you'll 
meet  me  in  heaven."  "  He  would  love  to  go  and  live  with 
Jesus,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die."  That  night  was  one  of 
farewells  to  all  present.  Past  the  midnight  hour,  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  in  the  sick-room,  I  lay  down  for  a  moment's 
relief  to  weary  nature,  when  he  motioned  the  watcher  to 
lay  him  at  my  side.  After  his  removal  we  thought  he 
was  dying,  but  he  soon  revived,  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  my  neck,  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  one  long,  loving 
embrace,  saying,  "  Good-bye,  mother  ;  tell  father  good-bye. 
Good-bye  all  of  you."  He  then  left  a  good-b3'e  for  the 
dear  children  of  the  Sunday-school  and  some  little  play- 
mates;  said  he  loved  them  all,  and  hoped  he  should 
meet  them  in  heaven.  Seeing,  a  while  after,  some  of  the 
playthings  he  had  enjoyed  so  much  with  those  dear  chil- 
dren, I  inquired,  "What  shall  1  do  with  my  little  boy's 
playthings  when  he  is  gone?"  "  Give  them  away,"  was 
the  prompt  reply.  And  his  money?*  "Give  it  away," 
said  the  dear  child.  Thus  grace  triumphed  over  all 
earthly  interests.  In  the  morning,  it  was  hoped  his  father 
might  be  home  at  night.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
him.  Would  Georgie  be  willing  to  live  all  tlay  to  see 
father?  was  asked.  "I  don't  know  as  1  shoukl,"  he 
replied.    Hoping  against  hope,  and  unwilling  to  give  his 

*  Wc  put  our  chiklicn's  little  moneys  into  the  treasury  for  missions, 
that,  though  deud,  their  inllueiice  might  still  live. 
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father  unnecessary  alarm,  or  interrupt  his  engagements, 
he  had  not  been  telegraphed  till  the  disease  assumed  a 
dangerous  form,  and  then  a  trilling  incident  prevented 
his  receiving  the  message  in  time  to  see  him  alive.  All 
day  he  was  very  sick,  but  patient  and  happ}^  Child-like, 
"he  would  love  to  be  with  father  and  mother,  but  willing 
to  die  if  God  wanted  him."  And  during  the  agony  of 
his  struggles  for  breath,  long  after  his  power  of  utterance 
had  failed,  he  would  nod  assent  when  asked  if  he  was 
luippy.  At  six,  the  hour  he  usually  came  joyfully  to 
meet  us  at  the  evening  meal,  the  bridegroom  came,  and 
he  went  to  take  his  hrst  draught  of  immortality  at  the 
Supper  of  the  Lamb,  "  and  the  door  was  shut." 

"  'Mid  the  dust  and  scent  and  gloom 
Of  the  undertaker's  room 
They  found  a  little  colhn, 
Ebon-bound  and  olitterinof, 

&  CD 

Witli  its  stars  of  silver  white, 
Silver  tablet,  blank  and  bright, 
Downy-pillowed,  cashmere-lined, 
That  they  faltering  chanced  to  llnd 
Wailing,  empty,  ah!  for  whom?" 

White-robed,  and  still  and  cold,  with  pale  llowers  in 
his  hand,  and  adorned  with  llowers  and  evergreens, 
emblems  of  the  wreaUis  they  wear  beyond  the  river,  lay 
the  coffined  form  t>f  our  darling,  lovelier  in  tlealh  tlum  he 
had  ever  looked  belure.  Upon  the  tablet  was  inscribed  : 
''Georgie  Merle,  died  Jan.  2,  1863,  aged  9  years  and  20 
days."  On  Sunday  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  God,  that 
the  dear  children  of  the  Sunday-school  might  pariicipate 
in  the  services,  and  look  once  more  ujton  the  sweet,  pale 
face  of  their  pastor's  little  boy.  Dr.  D.  C.  1*2  ,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, with  whom  husbaud  had  been  sU)piiing  duriug 
his  absence,  preached  an  impressive  sermon,  licun  MiCcdi, 
i.  10:  "Arise  ye,  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest." 
And  the  children  sang  the  "  Beautiful  Lauil,"' which  was 
like  the  voice  of  our  loved  one  coming  from  the  other 
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shore.  Monday's  sun  lighted  him  back  to  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  care  of  that  sorrowing  parent  he  was  not 
permitted  to  see  again  on  the  earth.  Our  friends  there 
gathered  in  their  vestry  for  funeral  services,  and  looked 
again  upon  the  child-face  so  lovingly  remembered.  The 
following  select  lines  were  sung  on  the  occasion  : 

"  Peacefully  lay  him  down  to  rest, 
Place  the  turf  kindly  on  his  breast ; 
Sweet  is  the  slumber  beneath  the  sod. 
While  the  pure  soul  is  resting  with  God. 
Close  to  his  lone  and  narrow  house 
Gracefully  wave,  ye  willow-boughs  ; 
Flowers  of  the  wild  wood,  your  odors  shed 
Over  the  holy,  beautiful  dead. 
Qi,iietly  sleep,  beloved  one, 
Rest  from  thy  toil,  thy  labor  is  done ; 
Rest  till  the  trump  from  the  opening  skies 
Bids  thee  from  dust  to  glory  arise. 
Peacefully  sleep,  peacefully  sleep. 
Sleep  till  that  m.orning,  peacefully  sleep." 

He  was  laid  beside  his  baby  brother,  beneath  the  first 
pure  snow  of  winter,  where  the  wild  winds  sigh  and  the 
birds  of  summer  sing  over  the  lowly  graves.  And  we 
thought  of  a  coming  spring,  that  would  raise  their  dust 
to  life,  and  clothe  it  with  immortal  beauty,  when,  if  our 
poor  faith  fail  not,  they  will  be  ours  forever. 

Then  came  the  lonely  hours,  such  as  bereaved  parents 
only  know.  The  store  of  playthings,  never  more  to  be 
strewn  in  wild  confusion  over  the  floor,  were  gathered  up  ; 
the  little  pocket  so  full  of  a  boy's  treasures  carefully  laid 
away  ;  the  child  coat  and  cap  disappeared  from  the  hall ; 
and  no  tramp  of  little  feet,  or  merry  laugh,  broke  the 
solitude  of  home.  How  slowly  the  spring  came  to  spread 
its  pathway  of  greenness  over  the  earth  1  How  slowly 
the  flowers  came  and  faded,  with  no  little  hands  to  gather 
their  treasures.  How  long  the  summer  days  to  our 
yearning  hearts.  I  hastened  to  stand  beside  those  graves 
before  winter  should  close  the  scene. 
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It  was  a  sad  hour  when,  weary  and  alone,  I  enterc^d  the 
once  famihar  place.  Headstones  and  monuments  bearing 
well-remembered  names  told  of  the  dissolution  of  many 
a  household  group  since  I  had  walked  there.  The  il(A\  ers 
had  faded  and  the  birds  had  flown.  The  leaves  had 
finished  their  graceful  task  of  shade  and  beauty,  and 
leaving  the  strong  arms  that  had  borne  them,  dropped 
silently  along  the  path,  or  stole  away,  like  living  things, 
to  rest  among  the  graves.  I  sought  a  small  pine,  beside 
which  was  a  little  mound,  with  this  inscription  upon  the 
stone:  "Charlie,  died  July  26,  1851  ;  aged  13  months." 

"Room  for  our  bird  in  paradise, 
And  give  it  angel's  plumage  there." 

Nestled  close  at  its  side  was  the  new  grave.  Loving 
hands  had  smoothed  the  turf,  and  covered  it  with  bou- 
quets, now  withered,  and  it  strangely  resembled  the  one 
in  sweet  Auburn  that  called  forth  the  expression,  "  This 
would  just  fit  me."  The  pine  sapling  had  become  a 
graceful  tree,  casting  its  broad  shadow  over  the  graves, 
and  making  the  earth  slippery  with  the  brown,  needle- 
like spires  that  fell  from  its  boughs.  The  myrtle  had 
extended  its  kindly  embrace,  and  thrown  its  leafy  fibers 
upon  the  sod  that  covered  the  new  grave.  Ah  !  dost  tliou 
recognize  thy  brother,  darling,  lying  at  thy  side  in  the 
cold,  sweet  sleep  of  death,  and  share  with  him  thy  myrtle 
covering,  planted  by  a  father's  hand?  Sleep  on,  dear 
ones  ;  the  days  will  soon  be  numbered  when  we  hope  to 
share  with  you  your  lowly  bed  of  earth,  and  up  above 
your  paradise  of  love.  Ye  went  in  the  morning,  wlien 
the  flowers  were  out  and  the  cool  winds  were  blowing, 
and  the  shadows  on  the  sky  inlaid  with  crimson,  to  a 
holy,  happy  clime,  and  can  never  know  the  biiler  tears 
that  fall  upon  your  graves,  or  the  sorrows  that  oppress 
the  living. 

But  our  sorrow  is  only  the  faint  echo  of  thousands  of 
hearts,  bleeding  over  empty  iiomes  and  the  loved  in 
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death,  who  lie  sleeping  in  unknown  graves  on  the  field 
of  battle.  May  the  cup  that  is  being  pressed  to  our  lips 
as  a  people  lead  us  to  deep  contrition  of  heart  before 
God,  that  we  may  receive  beauty  for  ashes  and  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning. 

Faithful  memory,  mellowed  and  hallowed  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  January,  1877. 

"  Oh,  it  was  beautiful  to  lay  thee  thus 

On  thy  cold,  quiet  bed ; 
The  anguish  and  the  tears,  the  gloom  for  us, 

For  thee,  God's  smile  instead, 
And  the  unbroken  rest  that  earth  hath  not 
In  kingly  palace  or  the  lowliest  cot. 

Years  since  we  left  thee,  covered  with  fresh  flowers, 

Upon  thy  lips  a  smile ; 
Thy  brow  undimmed,  as  in  life's  rosiest  hours, 

And  sweet,  sweet  peace  the  while 
Brooding  above  thee,  as  if  angels  kept 
Watch  while  a  new-found  brother  calmly  slept. 

Thanks  to  the  voice  that  called  thee  ere  the  dew 

Had  passed  from  life's  fresh  bloom  ; 
Thanks  that  no  wintry  frost  around  thee  drew, 

Prophetic  of  thy  doom. 
Dead  leaves  and  withered  flowers ;  O  happy  heart, 
On  earth,  in  heaven  to  find  the  better  part. 

'Neath  opening  violets  and  silken  grass. 

Shadowed  by  swaying  vines  ; 
Where  the  south  winds  make  music  as  they  pass 
Amid  the  dark-hued  pines, 
.  We  laid  thee  long  ago  1    Oh,  weary  years. 
Your  drooping  wings  are  heavy  with  our  tears." 

With  our  own  dear  child  come  other  memories  of  the 
dead.  A  bright-eyed  litlle  boy,  the  son  of  our  superin- 
tendent, had  been  a  great  suiVerer  from  a  painful  nialady. 
Before  he  "  went  to  be  an  angel,"  a  Christian  minister, 
who  had  often  shared  the  hospitalities  of  the  house,  sent 
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word  to  him  that  "  when  he  got  to  heaven  he  must  look 
out  for  him."  In  a  moment,  looking  tenderly  at  his  mother, 
who  had  so  kindly  watched  and  cared  for  him  in  his  hours 
of  pain  and  weakness,  and  almost  made  him  forget  his 
sufferings  by  her  soothing  ministrations,  the  child  said, 
"I  shall  look  for  you  first,  mother." 

Our  hearts  were  deeply  moved  when  death  took  away 
the  only  son  of  our  Sunday-school  missionary,  a  fair  boy, 
in  the  freshness  of  his  young  being.  With  his  memory 
comes  a  clear,  musical  voice,  affectionate  caress,  child 
prayer,  and  gentle  "  good  night,"  so  dear  and  significant 
to  loving  hearts,  as  the  sable  curtains  of  night  gather 
around  us.  This  home  treasure,  surrendered  to  God's 
keeping,  was  long  missed  and  mourned  in  the  quiet 
household. 

"  Into  the  silent  land, 
Ah,  who  shall  lead  us  thither?" 

Little  Josie,  the  playmate  of  our  own  dear  boy,  and  as 
tenderly  loved,  died  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware, during  the  war.  A  few  moments  before  death 
setded  op  his  dimpled  features,  he  beheld  with  rapture 
the  happy  faces  of  the  angels  who  came  to  escort  his 
young  spirit  from  those  gloomy  walls  to  the  heaven  that 
lay  beyond. 

On  a  street  near  by  lived  two  little  sisters,  sweet  blos- 
soms, growing  side  by  side  on  the  parent  stem,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  the  household.  They,  too,  went  through  the 
pearly  gate  that  is  always  left  ajar,  and  will  never  change 
but  to  grow  in  angelic  loveliness. 

Tlien  there  was  little  Mary,  who  lived  around  the  high 
brick  blocks  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  the  poor  washer- 
woman's earthly  all.  "Sing  to  me  of  heaven,  mother, 
and  hold  me  closer  to  your  breast ;  1  am  grow  ing  coKl," 
said  the  dear  child,  as  she  nearcd  her  glurions  home. 
And  the  mother  folded  her  darling  to  her  overbunK'iu'd 
heart  in  one  long,  loving  embrace,  till  the  little  lace  be- 
came fixed  in  death,  to  remain  in  memory  the  same 
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young  being  forever.  These  and  other  dear  ones  passed 
through  the  golden  gate  they  call  "Beautiful,"  into  the 
land  of  angels,  to  await  the  coming  of  loved  ones  from 
home,  and  make  a  picture  for  memory's  cabinet  the  old 
masters  never  equaled. 

"Children  ever  near  the  throne 
Bow  in  beauteous  bands  alone ; 
Cherub  harps  to  them  are  given, 
And  the  fairest  wreaths  of  heaven." 


LETTER  XIV. 
Niagara  Falls. 

Niagara  Falls,  Sunday  Morning,  May  17,  1863. 

We  left  Boston  Friday  afternoon  at  four,  and  had  a 
delightful  journey,  passing  through  green  fields,  forests 
covered  with  young  leaflets,  deep  ravines,  and  wild  moun- 
tain scenery,  clothed  in  the  delicate  robe  of  spring.  We 
had  showers  and  sunshine,  sweet  breezes  and  golden 
clouds;  the  noise  of  the  foaming  brook,  tumbling  and 
splashing  from  the  heights  above,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  low  murmur  of  the  deep  river,  on  the  other.  At  one 
point  a  rainbow  of  unusual  splendor,  resting  on  piers  of 
river  mist,  arched  the  way  with  green,  crimson,  and  gold, 
commingling  beauty  with  music  and  subHmity.  Worcester 
was  the  first  place  that  greeted  us  with  a  familiar  look; 
at  Springfield  I  was  almost  home,  and  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  dear  faces  in  Northampton  once  more.  The  cars 
moved  along  like  a  winged  thing,  up  the  grades,  through 
forests,  over  bridges,  around  the  curves,  and  through  deep 
rocky  passes,  so  still  and  easy  we  could  scarcely  realize 
we  were  making  the  ascent  of  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
We  stopped  at  the  little  depot  in  Becket  for  a  moment's 
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rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  located  among  hills  covered 
with  young  wood  and  evergreens,  above  which  crimson 
clouds  lay  piled  in  pillowy  masses.  Nature  was  calm  and 
still  amid  these  solitudes,  preparing  for  her  deep  repose. 
Twilight  shadows  deepened  into  night  before  we  reached 
the  tunnel,  and  we  moved  through  the  narrow  passage, 
breaking  its  pitchy  darkness  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  the 
lights,  wdiilst  its  cavernous  arch  reverberated  to  the  thun- 
der of  the  engine.  Onward,  onward  the  cars  swept  through 
the  darkness,  as  if  drawn  by  some  Cyclopean  monster 
with  eye  of  fire  and  breath  of  sparks,  filling  the  night 
with  its  roar,  screamin(>;  its  fierce  and  far-reachino^  siii- 
nals,  as  station  after  station  and  village  after  village  were 
passed.  After  a  journey  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  we 
reached  Albany  in  quick  time,  the  prospect  and  speed  ex- 
citing us  beyond  the  influence  of  inconvenience  or  fatigue. 
We  found  the  streets  occupied  by  returned  soldiers  await- 
ing their  quarters  for  the  night.  They  were  in  the  late 
battle  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  reported  a  heavy  loss 
to  their  regiment.  Brother  C.  led  the  way  to  the  Delavan 
House,  where  we  fared  sumptuously.  There  was  a  torch- 
light procession  late  in  the  evening.  Left  at  9  a.m., 
Saturday,  for  this  place,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  route  has  few  attrac- 
tions;  the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  soil  wears  a  bar- 
ren look,  being  cultivated  mostly  by  women,  who,  toil- 
worn  and  sunburnt,  in  Dutch  costume,  —  a  short  petticoat 
and  loose  gown,  hood  and  boots,  —  stood  leaning  on  their 
hoes  to  see  the  train  pass  ;  but  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  the  scenery  is  rich,  and  varied  with  line  tillage  land, 
forest,  and  water.  The  track  follows  the  course  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  was  teeming  \\\\\\  boats  heavily  hulen 
with  all  manner  of  merchaiulisv^  bound  lor  the  cities  below 
or  upon  the  return  voyage  lor  a  new  cargo.  I'hese  boats 
present  a  lively  scene  to  the  traveler.  Wliole  lami hcs  are 
crowded  in  and  around  tlie  little  cabins,  pursuing  their 
daily  avocations,  —  washing,  baking,  knitting,  and  sew- 
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ing, — with  a  dog  and  cat  lying  on  the  sunny  side.  Far 
away  into  the  distance  on  either  side  stretches  the  richly- 
wooded  landscape,  dotted  with  villages  and  hamlets,  while 
a  nearer  view  presents  the  flocks  and  herds  grazing  and 
the  husbandman  preparing  his  broad  acres  to  seed  for  the 
coming  harvest.  We  passed  several  large  inland  cities 
with  numerous  churches,  spacious  public  buildings,  and 
elegant  mansions.  New  York  is  a  great  state,  and  has 
vast  resources. 

As  we  advanced  toward  the  north  the  atmosphere  grew 
damp  and  gloomy,  as  if  a  shower  was  gathering,  indi- 
cating our  approach  to  the  Falls.  The  sun,  after  making 
the  golden  circuit  of  a  glorious  day,  blood-red  and  with 
enlarged  disk,  was  seen  sinking  to  its  rest  beyond  a  large 
sheet  of  water ;  a  small  black  cloud  hung  over  its  upper 
half  like  a  pall.  But  it  soon  went  down  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  where  it  seemed  to  pause  a  moment  in  its 
course,  looking  like  a  vast  ball  of  lire  suspended  in  the 
air.  A  crimson  glow  overspread  the  heavens,  which, 
reflected  by  the  lake,  made  the  distant  ranges  of  wood- 
land and  plain  strangely  visible.  It  was  dark  when  we 
reached  the  Falls  ;  but  for  the  last  few  miles  the  earth  had 
seemed  to  tremble  with  the  reverberation  of  their  thunder. 
All  night  we  listened  to  the  profound  bass  of  Nature's 
great  organ  veiled  in  mist  and  darkness  and  played  by 
eternal  fingers,  filling  the  air  with  peals  of  terrible  dis- 
tinctness, whilst  the  hills  and  vales  caught  up  the  echoes 
and  contributed  their  solos  to  the  grand  anthem  ;  and 
when  the  early  sunshine  poured  its  gold  on  the  crested 
waters,  and  the  earlh  smiled  cheerfully  in  the  promise  of 
a  bright  day,  the  rich  and  varied  harmony  stealing  from 
grove  and  glen,  the  bird-song  and  the  breeze,  —  spring's 
airy  voice  of  sweetness,  —  were  all  lost  in  its  rt)ar. 

Our  hotel  overlooks  the  rapids,  and  alVonls  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  scenery,  the  sunnncr  parlor  being 
extended  over  the  brink  of  Ihe  foaming  water.  Jusl  oppt>- 
site,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  arc  two  tiny  islands  with 
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a  few  stinted  evergreens,  battered  and  twisted  as  if  they 
had  been  the  sport  of  wind  and  tide  all  their  lives.  How 
they  ever  contrived  to  grow  there  is  a  question.  On  the 
other  shore  is  a  forest  of  gnarled  and  leaning  trees.  To 
describe  the  rapids  would  be  impossible.  The  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  bed  toward  the  precipice,  and  is  one 
continued  rolling,  heaving,  seething,  coiling,  dashing  of 
mad  waters  over  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which  lie  im- 
bedded at  the  bottom. 

The  Falls  are  not  visible  at  this  point,  but  an  immense 
column  of  spray  is  seen  rising  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  which,  as  it  reaches  the  golden  radiance  of  the 
upper  atmosphere,  forms  gorgeous  arches  of  rainbow  ever 
changing,  and  heaps  of  hoary  mist  in  most  fantastic  forms 
to  vanish  in  light  vapory  clouds,  borne  by  the  winds,  roll- 
ing and  tumbling  along  through  the  air.  Sunda}^  is  deeply 
solemn  under  these  awe-inspiring  scenes.  The  shops  are 
closed,  and  few  people  are  seen  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
gentlemen  of  our  party  have  gone  to  church.  Reverence 
for  its  sacred  hours  represses  curiosity  ;  but  however  much 
I  might  wish  our  visit  here  had  fallen  on  some  other  day, 
we  are  listening  to  an  ever-memorable  sermon  in  God's 
unwritten  word.  We  are  slaves  to  the  subtile  inlluences 
of  association,  and  powerless  to  stand  against  their  silent 
force.  This  prolonged  roar,  this  strange,  mysterious  trem- 
bling of  the  earth,  combined  with  the  state  ot'  the  atmos- 
phere, brings  mental  depression  with  a  kind  ot'  unreal 
terror  and  premonitions  of  impending  danger.  The  inhab- 
itants appear  cold,  gloomy,  and  imaginative;  the  dogs 
irritable  and  snappish.  1  would  not  remain  under  their 
shadow  longer  than  necessary  to  fix  the  day-dream  on 
the  heart. 

P.  M.    We  cross  the  bridjj-e  to  C/oat  Island,  three  hun- 

o 

dred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  twent3  -seven  broatl,  allbnling 
a  fine  view  of  the  rapids  ;  but  tlie  trembling  of  the  [>iers, 
from  the  violent  rush  of  the  water,  gave  us  a  leeling  ot'inse- 
20 
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curity,  and  quickened  our  steps.  Here  a  man  was  seen 
leaning  over  the  railing  and  looking  into  the  water,  in 
such  a  state  of  bewilderment  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
yielding  to  "Niagara's  temptation,''  and  preparing  to  take 
the  fatal  leap  ;  but  suddenly  recovering  himself,  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  threw  it  into  the  foaming  torrent,  exclaim- 
ing as  he  did  so,  "There,  take  that !  "  and  walked  away, 
evidently  satisfied  with  his  propitiatory  ofiering  to  the 
spirits  of  the  vasty  deep.  We,  too,  felt  the  need  of  peace- 
offerings  for  protection  among  the  dangers  of  the  place. 
The  island  is  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,  thickly 
wooded,  and  its  turf  is  dotted  with  spring  flowers.  Fol- 
lowing its  winding  paths  along  the  dim  vista  of  the  wood, 
alternating  between  deep  shadows  and  rays  of  sunHght, 
I  almost  expected  to  see  the  fabled  white  goat  of  the 
far-off  golden  age  browsing  in  some  leafy  nook,  trans- 
fixed in  dumb  surprise  at  our  approach,  or  fleeing  in 
antics  with  his  spirit-wives  in  this  his  own  Arcadia  of  a 
hard,  utilitarian  land.  We  soon  stood  in  the  presence  of 
dread  Niagara,  compared  with  which  aU  else  dwindles  to 
insignificance.  Hitherto  we  had  been  looking  at  onl}' 
one-third  of  the  river,  which  forms  the  cataract  on  the 
American  side.  The  great  body  of  water  flows  between 
the  island  and  the  Canadian  shore,  and  forms  what  is 
called,  from  its  curve,  the  Horseshoe  Fafl.  The  river 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  above  the  fall,  and  divided 
by  several  little  islets,  which  act  as  breakers,  and  lashed 
by  the  angry  waves,  they  seem  to  throw  them  back  tleli- 
antly,  making  a  tremendous  sea  of  foam  as  it  lun-ries 
toward  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  In  the  middle  of  the 
curve  the  water  is  so  deep  it  falls  many  feet  in  one  smooth, 
unbroken,  stupendous  plunge.  Hut  who  can  describe  its 
thunder,  its  mist,  its  foam?  Imagine,  if  }  ou  can,  a  body 
of  water  over  two  thousand  feet  wide  and  from  Iwent)-  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  foaming,  liissing,  roaring,  plunging  one 
hundred  and  lilty  feet  into  a  vast  caldron  scooped  from 
the  solid  rock  below,  and  sending  up  at  intervals  ^rcat 
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clouds  of  spray.  We  ascendctl  the  Terrapin  Tower, 
which  rests  upon  fragments  of  rock  on  the  very  brink 
of  this  great  fall,  and  seemed  to  us  alto(.^ether  incapcible 
of  maintaining  its  position  against  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water.  It  is  forty-five  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  rapids*  rolling  tumultuously  above 
N'ou,  of  the  fall,  the  cloud  of  spray  which  comes  over  }'ou 
in  showers,  the  hissing  caldron  of  foam,  the  projecting 
cliffs  and  piled-up  rocks,  the  line  cascades,  giant  caves, 
and  the  lofty  walls  of  dark  granite  that  hold  in  check 
the  surging  waters  below. 

But  the  sight  is  terrific.  The  head  reels,  and  the  trem- 
bling tower  seems  like  the  threshold  of  eternity.  Ay, 
mighty  flood  1  Avhat  first  opened  thy  \vay  among  these 
rocks,  remnants  of  a  sin-face  swept  and  channeled  by 
the  centuries'  torrents?  Was  it  some  ofi*<^^it  convidsion  in 
nature ;  or,  like  the  IMariposa  pines,  that  sprang  from  the 
tiny  seed  of  a  cone  and  attained  the  mammoth  size  of 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  four  hundred  in  height  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  centuries,  was  it  only  a  drop  at  a  time, 
gnawing  at  some  lissine  in  its  prison  walls,  slowly  wear- 
ing a  little  channel  that  eventually  became  the  outlet  of 
the  great  sea-like  u})per  lakes?  How  long  ere  humanity 
trod  these  shores  did  these  waters  send  u[)  their  voice 
from  earth's  solitudes  with  none  but  C/od  to  hear?  How 
long  for  ages  yet  unborn  will  they  ilow  ere  the  llame  of 
awful  confiagration  lick  tliem  up  in  earth's  great  luneral 
pyre?  The  time  will  be  but  a  speck  wlien  sw.dlowed  up 
in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  \Ve  occupieil  this  pusiiiou  w  idi 
humblincT  views  of  our  own  nothiuiiness.  We  ditl  utit 
visit  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  other  places  of  minor 
interest;  the  greatness  and  grandeur  ol"  ihe  falls  filled 
every  thought. 

*  ''The  rapids  consist  ofu  number  of  small  falls  ilislriluilod  imcvcnly 
()\cr  all  parts  of  llie  river  lor  some  three  mili>s,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands  of  cross-cui  renis,  eddies,  and  w  liii  Ipools,  w  hieh  it  wonltl  ho  im- 
possil)le  to  avoid,  and  in  which  lies  the  ilan;j,er  ot  transit  for  any  boat 
between  the  bridj;e  and  the  tails." 
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The  column  of  water  on  the  American  side  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  broad,  and  falhs  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet.  It  is  not  clothed  with  so  much  terror,  and 
is  far  more  beautiful.  As  it  passes  over  the  edge  of  the 
broad  shelving  cliff,  it  forms  distinct  columns  of  feathery 
spray,  and  wreath  upon  wreath  of  most  fantastic  and 
ever-varying  beauty  fills  every  curve  and  hollow  in  its 
descent.  Its  beauty  is  singularly  heightened  by  the  dark 
surrounding  rocks,  and  tlie  deep  green  of  the  sward 
above.  At  the  bottom,  the  waters  retire  slowly  and  sul- 
lenly, as  if  shocked  at  their  mad  leap,  and  waiting  to 
collect  their  forces,  preparatory  to  moving  on  to  the  great 
whirlpool  below.  Altogether  it  is  a  wild,  magnificent 
scene,  worth  a  voyage  across  the  AUantic,  and  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  never  expected  to  see  it,  and 
look  with  grateful  surprise  upon  the  Providence  that 
brought  me  hither.  May  your  feet,  in  coming  years, 
stand  where  mine  have  been,  and  your  steps  be  equally 
guarded  from  all  peril.  We  leave  in  the  morning  for 
the  anniversaries  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  two  hundred  miles 
distant. 


LETTER  XV. 

Ancient  Churches.  —  King's  Chapel.  —  Old  Trinity 
Church.  —  Brattle  Sc^jijakk  Ciiukcii. — Old  South. — 
Christ  Church.  —  Bi-:tiill  Church.  —  Ckmktlry.  — 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  —  Fashion- 
able Church. 

-Among  the  old  landmarks  of  the  city  is  King's  Chapol, 
erected  in  1745,  when  the  colonies  were  subject  to  ih  iiish 
rule,  and  occupied  by  an  aristocracy  that  bi,'he\  es  "  sal- 
vation within  itself  only,"  It  stands  on  the  corner  ol  Tre- 
mont  and  School  Streets,  an  old  graystone  edifice  widi 
a  massive  stone  portico  and  beliVy  suj^ported  by  heavy 
Doric  columns.    The  first  chapel  on  this  site  was  built  in 
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1689.  Its  vine-clad  walls  afford  a  cool  shade  when  the 
air  along  the  pavement  quivers  with  scorching  lieat  and 
its  hot  dazzle  blinds  the  aching  eye.  Flocks  of  doves 
nest  and  brood  around  its  gables.  It  is  guarded  by  an 
iron  fence,  which  encloses  also  the  grounds  of  its  ancient 
cemetery.  King's  Chapel  was  the  first  Episcopal  church 
erected  in  Boston.  ''It  was  the  first  to  openly  avow  the 
Unitarian  faith.  The  property  could  be  held  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  liturgy  should  be  used  ;  so  it  was  emas- 
culated, and  all  that  was  evangehcal  and  all  that  referred 
to  the  trinity,  or  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  stricken  out." 
The  chancel,  altar,  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  sounding- 
board  remain  as  of  old,  but  the  service  has  been  liturgical 
from  that  time.  The  con£rren"ation  is  small,  though  for- 
merly  very  large.  The  use  of  the  liturgy  has  ne\  er  been 
popular.  The  first  church-organ  in  Boston  was  put  into 
King's  Chapel  in  1713  ;  but  so  great  was  the  prejudice 
against  it,  that  for  seven  months  it  stood  unpacked  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church.  When  put  up,  and  its  sounds 
were  heard,  it  met  with  favor.  It  is  related  that  an  old 
lad}^  expressed  her  opinion  of  it  by  saying,  "  It's  a  pretty 
box  of  whistles,  but  an  awhil  pi  a}' thing  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  antique,  and  elaborately 
carved.  Its  high  galleries  are  supported  by  columns 
in  pairs,  surmounted  by  carved  work  and  a  fan-tracery 
st3  le  of  architecture,  which  supports  the  ceiling  overhead, 
l^pon  its  walls  are  memorial  tablets  and  the  coats-of-arms 
of  the  first  wardens.  Dr.  Lowell,  its  esteemed  rc  ctor,  and 
other  public  men  ;  but  the  beautilul  stained-glass  \\  in- 
dows  in  the  rear  of  the  chin-ch,  placed  there  more  re- 
cently by  the  generosity  of  John  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  add 
much  to  the  elegance  aiul  attraction  of  this  xcnerable 
structure.  The  large  central  window  is  adorned  with  the 
ligure  of  our  Lord,  presenting  the  elements  of  the  com- 
munion ;  and  the  two  side  windows,  w  hich  it  is  Ix  liexc  d 
are  of  more  recent  construction,  are  occupied  w  ith  re[M  e- 
sentations  of  two  of  the  Apostles.    This  truly  elegant  and 
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costly  gift,  purchased  at  INIunich,  was  unveiled  Christmas 
morning,  1863,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  that  must 
have  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  donor.  These 
windows  are  unrivaled  for  their  delicacy,  brilHancy,  and 
richness,  and  through  them  the  sunbeams  flash  in  the 
most  vivid  and  superb  colors,  filling  the  house  vvilh  a 
gorgeous  vision  of  light  and  glory. 

I  had  long  desired  to  attend  service  at  this  old  chapel, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  into  the  sacred 
inclosure ;  but  seeing  no  one  in  the  vestibule,  I  ventured 
to  push  open  the  door,  and  take  a  stand  in  the  narrow 
way  behind  the  pews.  But  how  should  I  procure  a  seat? 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  ticket;  and  what  was  more 
embarrassing,  no  one  seemed  to  know  I  was  there.  The 
pew-holders  passed  in  with  their  families  in  ricli  attire, 
and  were  seated  in  their  sumptuous  boxes  by  the  white- 
gloved  sexton,  and  well-dressed  people  went  in  by  twos 
and  threes,  taking  no  heed  of  any  one  but  themselves. 
After  the  later  ones  had  come  in  the  church-doors  were 
closed.  Meanwhile  I  had  kept  my  position  near  the  en- 
trance, and  been  joined  by  a  few  others,  patiently  wait- 
ing for  a  seat,  and  there  we  stood,  anxiously  turning  our 
eyes  toward  the  numerous  empty  pews,  for  the  audience 
was  small ;  but  no  sexton  or  other  amiable  ofiicial  had 
the  courtesy  to  offer  us  one.  It  was  very  evident  tluit  the 
saints  not  only  had  the  best  seats,  but  there  was  no  phice 
for  US'  sinners.  At  length  a  bystander  blandly  informed 
us  we  should  find  seats  enough  in  the  gallery  ;  and  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  house,  we  went  up,  nothing  daunted 
to  sit  with  the  servants  and  listen  to  the  high  church  exer- 
cises. It  proved  to  be  an  eligible  position  for  observation. 
I  could  but  feel  subdued  and  softened  by  my  surround- 
ings. The  organ  is  over  the  main  entrance,  ceiled  up 
with  mahogany,  and  occupies  space  enougli  for  a  good- 
sized  room.  Under  the  skiliul  hand  ol"  tlu'  organist  it 
sent  out  a  flood  of  sombre  melody  which  sounded  "  like 
the  murmur  of  the  wind  through  a  forest  of  pines,  min- 
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gled  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  surging  sea."  The  sing- 
ing, done  by  a  quartette,  was  very  elaborate,  quite  unHke 
the  simple  lays  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, 
whose  dust  lies  entombed  around  the  chapel.  The  audi- 
ence has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  solid  men,  its  repre- 
sentatives of  distinguished  families,  and  its  freedom  from 
plebeian  worshipers.  And  there  they  sat,  wearing  a 
look  of  devout  complacency,  which  seemed  to  say,  "This 
is  the  very  gate  of  Heaven,  and  we  are  within  it." 
Frigid,  reserved,  well-fed,  and  comfortable,  ^^  ith  their 
ancient  and  gray-eyed  prejudices,  they  held  locked  up  in 
their  own  heart  whatever  of  light  or  love  they  possessed, 
and  were  so  occupied  with  their  own  center  of  attraction 
they  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  else. 

The  preacher,  a  stranger,  had  a  melliflnous  voice,  and 
discoursed  the  most  delicious  and  elej^ant  EnoHsh.  He 
was  confined  to  his  manuscript.  One  wishes  the  preacher 
would  be  more  free,  and  talk  to  the  congregation  instead 
of  his  manuscript.  But  how  delightful  !  The  soulless 
sermon  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  drowsy  formalism, 
made  up  of  a  shower  of  rhetorical  diamonds,  choice  and 
chaste,  aflbrding  neither  instruction  nor  inspiration,  but 
designed  for  the  few  of  polish  and  culture  who  occupied 
ihe  pews,  and  upon  whom  it  fell  like  an  opiate  ;  for  a 
time,  at  least,  causing  them  to  lay  down  their  burtlens, 
and  find  quiet  and  repose  in  tlu?  house  of  God.  With 
them,  "noise  would  be  rudeness,  declamation  childish,'" 
and  it  would  be  very  vulgar  to  any  more  tlum  hear  the 
preacher. 

This  is  called  worshiping  God,  and  the  embodiment 
of  the  religion  instituted  by  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazarene, 
who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  clu-se  his  fust 
disciples  and  associates  from  the  lower  walks  of  lite. 

Old  Trinity  Church  is  located  at  the  corner  nf  I  law  ley 
and  Summer  streets.  The  parish  that  worship  here  are 
an  oflshoot  of  King's  Cluqiel,  when  that  became  loo  small 
to  accommodate  the  audience,  and  sprang  into  existence 
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in  1735.  This  spacious  old  edifice  has  ever  been  crowded 
with  weahh  and  fashion.  Here  the  Winthrops,  the  Han- 
cocks, and  other  distinguished  representatives  of  distin- 
guished famihes  with  unbounded  reverence  Hstened  to  the 
various  courses  of  prayers,  chants,  and  lessons,  and  de- 
voutly worshiped  God  in  rising,  sitting,  kneeling,  and 
uttering  their  amens.  Here  it  was  that  General  Washing- 
ton attended  divine  service  wdiile  in  this  vicinity  in  17S9. 

Brattle  Square  Church,  Unitarian,  also  is  an  ancient 
edifice  of  historic  interest.  A  cannon-bali,  fired  from 
Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  lies  imbedded  in  its  old, 
brick  walls.  When  Edward  Everett,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, became  the  precocious  pastor  of  the  church  wor- 
shiping here,  it  was  said  he  made  one  of  the  best  prayers 
ever  offered  to  a  Boston  audience.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  sarcasm  while  listening  to  the  studied  and 
elegant  diction  in  which  many  a  fashionable  clergyman 
addresses  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  Old  South,  on  Washington  Street,  is  another  of 
those  time-honored  editices  of  the  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary periods.  It  was  erected  in  1729,  in  the  same  place 
where  the  first  meeting-house  of  the  society  was  built  in 
1669.  It  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  From  its 
earliest  history,  independent  of  lords,  or  commons,  or 
king,  and  equally  independent  of  a  supposed  national 
church,  unknown  in  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  headquarters  of  political  reform,  and  the  council 
chamber  of  the  young  republic.  Could  its  walls  >]K\ik, 
no  doubt  many  scenes  that  had  to  be  enacted  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  its  courts  would  be  disclosed.  It  was  hero,  in  the 
revolution,  the  citizens  hastened  to  confer  together  when 
Faneuil  Hall  was  found  too  snudl  for  the  anxious  multi- 
tude. From  its  rostrum  Warren  aroused  by  liis  (pas- 
sionate eloquence  the  patriots  of  Boston,  on  the  anniwr- 
sary  of  the  State  Street  massacre,  and  the  clergy,  by 
thrilling  appeals,  nerved  them  up  for  the  terrible  struggle. 
Beneath  its  roof  the  assault  upon  the  tea-ships  was  ro- 
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solved  upon  and  organized,  which  act  was  pronounced 
by  the  Tory  governor  ot'  the  province  the  boldest  stroke 
which  had  been  struck  in  America. 

Here  the  men  of  sterling  independence,  and  uncompro- 
mising, unconquerable  love  of  civil  liberty  worshiped, 
and  here,  as  if  to  desecrate  its  walls  in  reveno-e,  the  inso- 
lent  British  carted  in  sand,  and  established  their  riding- 
school  and  drill-room,  and  converted  its  galleries  into 
bar-rooms,  —  acts  which  hastened  the  popular  rebellion 
against  their  rule.  In  it  the  election  sermons  have  been 
preached  for  more  than  five  generations.  Its  second  tier 
of  galleries,  perched  high  above  the  first,  for  the  use  of 
the  colored  servants,  are  relics  of  that  system  of  slavery 
wdiich  caused  such  indignation  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  colony.  The  orchestra  and  antiquated 
organ  are  over  the  entrance,  opposite  the  speaker.  It 
has  a  pulpit  sounding-board,  and  old-fashioned  square 
pews,  upholstered  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  the  wealthy  occupants.  Its  lofty  ceihng  and 
walls  are  enlivened  by  a  charming  fresco.  It  will  seat 
one  thousand  persons,  but  the  congregation  has  dwindled. 
It  is  said  to  be  "composed  of  quite  incongruous  elements, 
and  instead  of  making  the  vain  attempt  by  one  ])astor  to 
suit  all,  to  the  worriment  and  speedy  exodus  of  the  in- 
cumbent for  the  time,  it  has  two  overseers,  who  represent 
tiie  two  leading  divisions  of  the  society,  and  who  in  fact 
preach  to  two  distinct  congregations,  one  in  the  morning, 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Bhigden  and  Dr.  IMan- 
ning,  both  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  are  at  opjn^site 
poles  as  to  what  are  termed  reform  measures,  such  as 
temperance,  &c.,  so  that  the  tv\o  discourses  of  the  chiy 
are  sometimes  curiously  opposite  in  sentinu'ut.  lUit  the 
two  seem  to  work  harmoniously  together,  by  agreeing, 
probably,  not  to  disagree." 

It  is  a  brick  edifice,  and  its  court-yard  suggests  j^KMUy 
of  room  on  this  great  thoroughfare  at  the  time  it  was 
built.    Doubtless  it  was  the  largest  and  nu)st  ornamental 
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church  in  the  city.  It  is  kept  iVesh  with  paint,  which 
takes  away  its  antiquated  look.  lis  tall,  while  steeple, 
surmounted  by  a  shining-  vane  and  globe,  has  rellected 
the  glaring  light  of  many  a  conflagration,  and  braved  the 
fury  of  many  a  storm,  while  the  hours  of  the  pas^ing 
generations  have  been  solemnly  tolled  out  from  its  belfry. 
Trade  and  commerce,  w^hose  surging  tide  stays  for  noth- 
ing sacred  or  hallowed,  has  taken  possession  of  the  man- 
sions around  it,  turned  them  into  offices  and  warehouses, 
and  sent  its  dull  roar  through  its  aisles,  but  left  it  master 
of  the  situation.  But  churches  as  well  as  men  grow  old 
in  a  great  city;  new  attractions  will  arise.  Without  an 
endowment,  neither  the  Old  South  nor  the  others  could 
stand  ;  so  then  many  will  keep  the  ground,  and  let  others 
be  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing  army. 

The  oldest  church  editice  in  the  city  is  Christ's  Church, 
on  Salem  Street,  founded  in  1723.  This  old  brick  sanc- 
tuary, often  called  the  Old  North  Church,  is  situated  at 
the  North  End, — that  portion  of  the  city  which  makes 
so  grand  a  figure  in  our  revolutionary  history,  —  where 
the  streets  are  short,  narrow,  and  irregular,  and  where, 
scattered  over  the  uneven  surface  are  still  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  old  houses  that  shook  with  the  thunder  of 
the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill.  In  this  church  are  still  used 
the  Bible,  prayer-book,  solid  silver  comnumion  service, 
organ,  and  chime  of  bells  presented  by  King  George  111., 
a  gift  worthy  of  the  ro}al  donor,  and  which  sends  Iiis 
name  flashinir  throuah  the  tiatherinir  shadow  s  of  the  past, 
linked  with  qualities  divine.  Those  ancient  volumes,  the 
quaint  style  of  its  lofty  organ,  its  antiquated  architecture, 
and  second  tier  of  galleries,  perched  far  above  the  lirst, 
on  either  side  of  the  organ,  where  the  colored  servants 
used  to  sit,  bring  back  in  startling  freshness  those  old 
colonial  days  when  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  were 
bound  to  the  mother  land  by  a  llu)usand  ties  of  love, 
pride,  and  reverence.  In  the  arch  ot  its  bellry,  the  sig- 
nal light  was  hung  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  to 
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inform  Paul  Revere  that  the  English  flet't  was  leaving 
the  harbor,  and  sending  him  on  his  ll\  i ng  steed  along  the 
adjacent  towns  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  to  strike  the  iirst 
blow  in  defense -of  American  freedom  on  the  morrow. 
And  those  old  chime  bells  which  have  thrilled  the  liearls 
of  passing  generations  with  tales  of  joy  or  sorrow,  slill 
ring  out  their  sweet  psalm  of  melody,  and  iill  the  air  w  ilh 
their  soft,  rich  cadence.  And  when  the  Sabbaih  bells 
are  pealing  out  tlieir  call  to  worship,  clear  and  distinct, 
above  all  rise  their  melodious  chimes  like  a  chorus  of 
celestial  harmony  in  rapture  swelling,  aw^aking  the  hid- 
den music  slumbering  in  the  soul. 

These  Episcopal  churches,  built  in  the  colonial  de- 
pendence of  our  country  on  the  crown  of  England, 
remained  a  part  of  the  English  church  so  long  as  the 
colonies  remained  a  part  of  the  English  dominions  and 
dependencies,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  some  of  the 
English  church-people,  and  more  especially  those  in  the 
Northern  States,  were  opposed  to  it,  and  became  what 
were  called  Tories,  while  others,  particularly  tliose  in  the 
Southern  States,  heartily  espoused  the  cause. 

On  North  Square  stands  the  old  Bethel  Cliurch,  a  plain, 
C^uiker-like  building,  with  its  tln-ee  granile-capped  iloors, 
its  square  tower,  with  a  llag-stair  in  the  center,  from 
wliich  float  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  Sabbaih.  Here 
Father  Taylor,  the  sailor  ])re'acher,  hehl  entranced  the 
listening  crowds,  under  the  spell  of  his  nati\e  eloquence, 
some  forty  years.  Here  people  Hocked  from  lai-  and 
near,  and  Sabbath  after  Sabbaih  luuulreds  of  .seamen 
might  be  seen  in  their  clean  attire,  and  masses  ol"  ]H\>]^le, 
including  judges,  barristers,  merchants,  mariners,  and 
poets,  crowded  into  this  unprt'lenlious  church,  al  that  day, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  the  center  ol  ailraciion,  to 
listen  to  the  eloquence  of  this  remarkable  man. 

On  the  rising  ground,  {)r()lected  by  a  stiHie  wall,  is  ihe 
Old  North  bury ing-ground,  on  Copp's  lliil,  ihe  sileiu 
city,  lonely,  and  spectral,  antl  sombre,  e\en  when  ihe 
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emerald  of  springing  grass  covers  the  hallowed  spot. 
Here,  separated  from  the  gay,  living  throng  by  a  narrow 
tide  in  barred  and  bolted  mansions,  rest  the  old-fashioned 
church-goers,  buried  so  long  ago.  The  place  is  no 
longer  used  for  sepulture. 

On  a  still  higher  eminence,  cleaving  the  dark  blue 
sky  some  hundred  feet,  rises  the  beautiful  granite  column 
on  Bunker  Hill,  which  marks  the  spot  wliere  the  most 
memorable  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  during  our 
struggle  for  independence.  Close  under  the  arch  of  the 
hill  lies  the  navy-yard,  where  tlie  best  ships  in  the  world 
are  built,  and  from  one  thousand  to  fit'teen  hundred  men 
are  daily  employed.  In  the  harbor,  where,  under  a 
cloudless  moon,  the  huge  black  hulks  of  those  English 
ships  were  reflected,  now  float  in  friendly  commerce  ships 
laden  with  merchandise  from  every  nation.  Other 
changes  have  been  steadily  going  on.  The  city,  out- 
growing the  environs  of  nature,  has  pushed  itself  far  out 
into  the  sea,  leaving  those  old  tenements,  once  so  near  the 
w^ater  that  a  fish  could  be  taken  in  at  the  back  door  with 
hook  and  line,  far  inland.  Turning  its  tide  of  popular 
emigration  west  and  south,  it  has  covered  a  large  territory 
with  costly  and  elegant  houses,  public  edifices,  churches, 
and  sections  devoted  to  business.  In  1820  the  city  had 
some  45,000  inhabitants;  in  i860,  nearly  180,000.  In 
1873,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches. 

But  here  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England  looms  up 
the  cross  of  Romanism,  "the  man  of  sin,"  so  long  a 
scourge  of  torture,  lire,  and  sword  to  Protestantism  in  die 
Old  World.  In  this  land  of  Bibles  it  has  its  gorgeous 
array  of  ceremonies,  its  charm  of  dead  bones  and  relics, 
forms,  and  buperstiiions, 

"  Eremites  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery." 

The  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  church  edilices  in  the  city,  belongs  to  the 
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Catholics.  Its  organ  is  next  in  size  to  that  in  Music  Hall. 
The  audience-room  is  large,  with  orchestra  and  halconies  ; 
the  lofty  ceiling  overhead  is  a  starry  dome,  and  it  is  well 
fashioned  for  the  display  of  the  amazing  wealth  of  music 
in  the  organ.  In  the  transept  are  rooms  tor  the  priests, 
the  chancel,  altar,  golden  candlesticks  and  golden  cruci- 
fix, the  virgin,  and  other  images  and  paintings,  above 
which  shining  cherubs  spread  their  gilded  wings,  and 
where  the  holy  father,  in  glittering  robes,  presides  at  the 
solemn  mass,  and  in  the  showy  mockery  of  religious 
devotion  calculated  to  dazzle  and  blind  the  ignorant  and 
^superstitious. 

In  front  of  the  chancel  are  seated  a  large  number  of 
orphan  girls,  not  yet  in  their  teens,  dressed  alike,  with 
white  sun-bonnets,  white  sacks,  and  pink  skirts,  apj^ar- 
ently  under  the  control  of  a  deforjiied,  shriveled,  canny 
old  woman,  engaged  with  her  beads  and  prayers.  These 
fair,  young  creatures  must  do  penance,  and  mortily  the 
flesh  every  hour,  with  such  a  superior.  In  their  i-ear  are 
seated  a  well-dressed  audience,  from  city  and  town,  who 
are  directed  in  their  devotions  by  the  ringing  of  a  little 
bell.  At  its  hrst  sound,  all  heads  are  bowed  ;  at  the 
second,  a  half  kneeling  posture  is  assumed  ;  at  the  third, 
all  prostrate  themselves,  with  their  faces  to  the  lk)or,  and 
when  again  the  bell  rings  they  arise  to  their  seats.  C)l 
the  merits  of  the  service  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  judge,  as 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  sound  of  the  priest's  voice  and  the 
intonations  on  the  organ.  Servant-girls  with  their  piayer- 
books,  and  the  old  gray-headed,  begrimed  emigrants, 
the  scavengers,  dirt-diggers,  hod-carriers,  apple  and 
candy  women,  to  be  met  everywhere  during  the  week, 
the  poor  and  m  edy,  all  clad  in  their  best,  all  kneeling, 
throno-  the  marble  aisles,  the  crowd  olten  o\  erllo\\  iuo  ihe 
steps  to  the  sidewalk,  h'rom  the  odor  on  a  Munnu  r 
day,  one  could  easily  imagine  a  llock  ol  go. its  iwnn 
INIount  Lebanon  feeiling  under  the  w  indows  outside.  In 
the  afternoon  there  is  preaching,  adapted  to  the  wauls 
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of  the  medley  congregation.  This  stately  temple  was 
erected  by  the  Catholic  laboring  classes  of  the  country, 
and  they  will  ever  worship  here  with  a  peculiar  sense  of 
property  and  welcome. 

A  fashionable  church,  where  wealth  troes,  in  errand 
toilet  of  satin,  priceless  lace,  and  diamonds,  to  pay  "its 
respects  to  the  Almighty,"  and  break  the  ennui  of  the 
Sabbath,  where  none  but  the  meanest  seats  can  even  be 
hired  by  persons  under  the  magical  ten  thousand  "  in- 
come, is  certainly  no  place  for  the  poor  to  worsliip.  Per- 
haps no  one  among  the  number  would  be  more  out  of 
place  under  its  groined  arches  and  stately  portals  than  He 
who  had  poor  fishermen  for  companions,  and  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.  In  the  more  unpretending  churches  even, 
it  is  evident  the  sittings  are  too  accurately  graded  to  the 
demands  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  the  display  of 
dress  too  great  for  the  poor  to  take  any  comfort  in  them. 
A  poor  man  dislikes  to  be  humiliated  by  going  to  church 
''to  be  sniffed  at  and  put  into  a  pew  to  see  folks  edging 
away  from  his  old  coat."  The  boy  who  went  in  his  faded 
camlet  cloak  "did  not  feel  at  home  because  the  lady  in 
the  pew  where  he  w^as  seated  gathered  up  her  nice  clothing 
and  looked  at  him  all  ways."  And  the  poor  woman  in 
worn  garments,  on  whose  wan  face  was  graven  life's 
hardest  discipline,  in  seeking  a  place  where  she  could 
rest  and  pray,  ascended  the  marble  steps  of  a  sanctuary 
and  stepped  upon  the  rich  carpet  never  cruslied  by  the 
thick  leather  or  bare  feet  of  poverty,  sigheti  and  retired, 
saying,  "  God's  house  holds  no  poor  sinner!"  Oh,  no, 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  ;  for  we  are  told  that  pox  erty 
and  crime  go  together,  and  either  would  be  out  o\  place 
in  such  a  costly  edilice.  'I'hose  unaccustomed  during  the 
week  to  have  their  "delicacy  shocked"  by  meeting  on  an 
etpiality  with  the  poor,  and  oiler  the  old  benediction, 
"Lord  bless  me  ami  my  wile,  my  sou  John  ami  his  wile 
—  us  four,  and  no  more,"  would  have  a  got)d  part  ol  their 
devotional  feelings  destroyed  to  be  compelleil  to  do  so  on 
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Sunday;  so  they  "prefer  to  have  the  chiircli  all  to  them- 
selves." "There  are  chapels  tor  the  poor;  let  them  go 
where  they  xnW  feel  at  home."  Init  how  many  of  the 
laboring  classes  who  manage  to  dress  their  cliildrc-n  for 
Sunday-school  at  the  cost  of  being  without  good  clothes 
themselves,  would  be  willing  to  place  their  names  on  the 
list  of  poverty  b}^  g<jii^g  h)  a  chapel  erected  lor  the  i)(jor? 
Educated  as  they  are  to  notions  of  equality,  they  would 
sooner  stay  at  home.  The  influence  of  such  a  chin-ch  is 
fatal  to  the  lower  classes.  They  become  alienated,  skep- 
tical of  all  religion,  and  given  up  to  material  life  alone. 
But  how  humiliating  it  must  be  to  wealthy,  honored,  and 
self-indulgent  sinners  to  know  that  betbre  God  they  are 
on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  their  inferiors,  except  that 
unless  regenerated  a  more  dreadful  punishment  and  a 
deeper  disgrace  await  them  ;  and  if  the  thoughts  of  for- 
mer enjoyments  greatly  enhance  the  anguish  of  present 
suflering,  how  lamentable  their  situation  when  it  shall  be 
said  to  them,  "Remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things  !  " 

The  concentration  of  money  and  influence  in  aflbrding 
luxurious  buildings  for  the  rich  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  gosjoel  and  the  ]:»rofessetl  faith  (jf  Christians. 
How  much  more  pleasing  to  Gotl  to  d(,'vote  the  millions 
invested  in  costly  churches,  the  monunients  ol'  human 
pride  rather  than  religious  devotion,  to  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clpthing  the  naked,  and  educating  the  ignorant ! 

"O  for  a  jn'ophet's  tongue  or  pen. 

To  v.arn  the  great  in  wealth  and  birth, 
Who  build  iheir  God  a  house,  and  then 

riant  there  //ic  Jiicdjir^f  pomps  ofcartli  : 
To  brand  that  church  which  spurns  the  }n)or 

From  evi'ry  vain  and  \  enal  pew. 
Where,  'clothed  in  purple."  herd  secure, 

To  kneel  or  slee["),  the  lordl}'  lew." 
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LETTER  XVI. 

State  House.  —  INIusic  Hall,  with  Great  Org  ax.  — 
School  Festival.  —  Anniversaries.  —  Boston  Chari- 
ties. 

The  State  House,  on  Beacon  Street,  near  the  center 
of  the  city,  with  its  dome  fifty-three  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty-five  feet  high,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  harbor,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
edifice  in  Boston.  Its  form  is  oblong,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  front  by  sixty-one  deep.  The  view 
from  the  dome  is  magnificent,  including  the  harbor  with 
its  forest  of  masts,  the  ocean  stretching  be\  ond  widi  its 
islands  and  white  sails,  an  eminently  picturesque  section 
of  country  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  the  Blue 
Hills  of  Milton.  The  sky  above  is  the  darkest  bhie,  the 
sun's  rays  are  intense,  and  the  breezes  come  and  go  so 
freely  you  seem  perched  on  an  airy  cloud.  The  city  lies 
beneath  and  around  you  like  an  undulating  landscape 
composed  of  the  roofs  of  buildings  massed  togethin-,  with 
domes,  church-towers,  and  spires  peering  above  ilie  sur- 
face till  it  loses  itself  in  the  blue  misty  distance,  while  the 
tops  of  trees  seen  in  the  interstices  evidentl}'  mark  the 
lines  of  travel.  The  water  in  the  reservoir,  gleaming  antl 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  resembles  a  great  mirror  in  a 
framework  of  granite.  The  sound  of  business,  beating 
along  the  pavements  like .  a  pulse,  comes  on  the  air. 
Strangely  and  seriously  you  imagine  the  lives  thai  are 
being  lived  down  there  in  U)il,  weariness,  and  sorrow  ,  or 
in  that  "  unrest  which  men  call  delight,"  whil.st,  like  the 
white  gulls  which  dart  and  circle  through  the  heaven 
quite  above  the  smoky,  bmclened  atmosphere  ol  the  city, 
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you  are  lifted  above  its  cares  and  tumults,  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  a  world  that  God  has  made. 

On  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  State  House  are  the 
statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Horace  Mann,  and  a  foun- 
tain throws  up  jets  of  water,  sparkling"  in  the  sunlight. 
In  a  recess  in  the  Doric  Hall  is  a  statue  of  Washingion 
by  Chantrey,  placed  there  in  1828.  Mere  are  also  copies 
of  the  tombstones  of  the  Washington  family  in  Ih-ington 
parish,  England,  and  many  historical  relics  ;  also,  in  a 
room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  are  the  battle-flags  borne  by 
Massachusetts  soldiers  during  the  civil  war.  They  droop 
from  ceiling  to  floor,  worn,  faded,  tattered,  bullet-riddled, 
and  blood-stained,  and  "wait  to  tell  their  story  in  silence 
to  coming  generations."  It  was  a  sad  sight,  one  bright 
sunny  morning  in  February,  when  these  relics,  with  a 
few  jaded,  sorry-looking  horses,  which  had  outlived  the 
wasting  march  of  war,  were  paraded  through  the  streets 
by  a  remnant  of  oflicers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  Com- 
pany — ,  Thousands  gathered  to  witness  the  melancholy 
spectacle  with  softened  hearts  and  moistened  eyes. 

Amoncr  the  noticeable  thincrs  in  Boston  is  Music  Hall, 
with  its  great  organ.  It  was  completed  in  1852,  and 
occupies  the  interior  of  a  block,  widi  entrances  iVoni  Tie- 
mont  and  Winter  streets.  The  main  hall  is  oue  hundred 
and  thirty  by  seventy-eight  leet,  and  sixty-li\'e  feet  high, 
and  has  two  tiers  of  galleries  on  three  sides.  It  is  adorned 
with  Crawford's  statue  of  Beethoven,  a  statue  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  three  casts  of  eminent  composers,  })resenled 
by  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman. 

The  organ  is  the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind  in 
America,  and  ranks  aniong  the  fmest  in  the  wt^ild.  It 
was  constructeil  in  1863,  at  Ludw  igsburg,  in  (iermany, 
by  Walcher,  at  a  cost  of  vf8o, 000,  and  is  said  to  ha\  e  cost 
."(^20,000  more  wiien  put  in  its  plact;.  Its  luMghl  is  si\i)' 
feet,  breadth  forty-eight,  and  ils  dei)th  tweuiy-four  leei. 
It  contains  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sevent\  -lour 
pipes,  of  which  six  hundred  and  ninety  aie  in  the  [H'dal 
21 
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organ,  and  has  eighty-four  complete  registers.  Its  largest 
windpipes  are  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  a  man  can 
crawl  throuoii  them.     Its  finest  tubes  are  too  small  for 

o 

a  baby's  whistle.  Eighty-nine  stops  produce  the  \'arious 
changes  and  combinations  of  which  its  immense  orchestra 
is  capable,  from  the  purest  solo  of  a  singing  nun  to  the 
loudest  chorus,  in  which  all  its  groups  of  voices  have  their 
part  in  the  full  flow  of  its  harmonies.  It  contains  several 
distinct  systems  of  pipes,  commonly  spoken  of  as  sepa- 
rate organs,  and  capable  of  being  played  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  each  other.  Four  manuals,  or  hand  key- 
boards, and  two  pedals,  or  foot  key-boards,  command 
these  systems  —  the  solo  organ,  the  choir  organ,  the 
swell  organ,  and  the  great  organ,  and  the  piano  and  forte 
pedal  organ.  Twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  moved  by  water, 
furnish  the  breath,  which  pours  itself  forth  in  music. 
Those  beautiful  eflects  for  which  the  organ  is  incom- 
parable, the  crescendo  and  dlDiinuendo^  —  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  sound  from  the  lowest  murmur  to  the  loudest 
blast,  and  the  dying  fall  by  which  it  steals  gently  back 
into  silence, — the  dissolving  views,  so  to  speak  of  luu-- 
mony,  are  not  only  provided  for  in  the  swell  organ,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  special  adjustments  from  several 

systems  of  pipes  and  from  the  entire  instrument  

The  structure  is  of  black  walnut,  and  is  covered  with 
carved  statues,  busts,  masks,  and  figures  of  the  boldest 
relief.  In  the  center  a  richly  ornamented  arch  contains 
the  niche  for  the  ke}'-boards  and  stops.  A  coloss.d  mask 
of  a  singing  woman  looks  over  its  summit.  The  pedi- 
ment above  is  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach.  Behind  this  rises  the  lofty  central  di\i>i(ui. 
containing  pipes,  and  crowning  it  is  a  beauiilul  sitting 
statue  of  Saint  Cecilia  holding  her  lyre.  On  each  side 
of  her  a  grillin  sits  as  guardian.  This  center  is  cimnectcd 
by  harp-shaped  comp.irtmenls,  filled  with  pipes  to  ilic  two 
great  round  lowers,  one  on  each  side,  and  each  ol  du  in 
containing  three  colossal  pipes.  These  magniliccnt  lowci  s 
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come  boldly  forward  into  the  hall,  being  the  most  promi- 
nent, as  they  are  the  stateliest  part  of  the  facade.  At  the 
base  of  each  a  gigantic  half-caryatid,  in  the  st}  le  of  the 
ancient  hermas,  but  fmished  to  the  waist,  bends  beneath 
the  superincumbent  weight,  like  Atlas  under  the  globe. 
Tliese  figures  are  of  wonderful  force,  the  muscular  de\'el- 
opment  almost  excessive,  but  in  keeping  \Yith  their  super- 
human task.  At  each  side  of  the  base  two  lion  hermce 
share  in  the  task  of  the  giant.  Over  the  base  rise  the 
round  pillars  which  support  and  inclose  the  three  great 
pipes  already  mentioned.  Graceful  as  these  look  in  their 
position,  half  a  dozen  men  might  creep  into  one  of  them 
and  lie  hidden.  The  three  great  pipes  are  crowned  by 
a  heavily  sculptured,  ribbed,  rounded  dome;  and  this  is 
surmounted  on  each  side  by  two  cherubs,  whose  heads 
almost  touch  the  lofty  ceihng.  This  whole  portion  of  the 
sculpture  is  of  eminent  beauty.  The  two  exquisite  cherubs 
of  one  side  are  playing  the  lyre  and  the  lute;  those  ot' the 
other  side,  on  the  flute  and  the  horn.  Two  other  lateral 
compartments,  filled  with  pipes,  and  still  more  suggestive 
of  the  harp  in  their  form,  lead  to  the  square  later.d  towers. 
Over  these  compartments,  close  to  the  round  tower,  sits 
on  each  side  a  harper,  a  man  on  tlie  right,  a  woman  on 
the  left,  with  their  harps,  all  apparently  of  natural  size. 
The  square  towers,  holding  pipes  in  their  open  interior, 
are  lower  than  the  round  towers,  and  fall  somewhat  back 
from  the  front.  Below,  three  colossal  Jlermce,  or  Sibyl- 
like women,  perform  for  them  the  oflice  which  the  giants 
and  the  lion-shapes  pertbrm  for  the  round  towers.  The 
four  pillars  which  rise  from  the  base  are  square,  luul  the 
dome  which  surmounts  them  is  sc[uare.  Above  the  tlome 
is  a  vase-like  support  upon  which  are  disposed  figures  ol 
the  ]\  re  and  other  musical  s}  mbols.  The  w  hole  base  of 
the  instrument  in  the  intervals  of  the  figures  described  is 
covered  with  elaborate  carvings.  Groups  of  nuisieal  in- 
struments, standing  out  almost  detached  tVom  the  back- 
ground, occupy  the  panels.    Ancient  and  modern,  clus- 
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tered  with  careless  grace  and  quaint  variet}',  from  the 
viohn  down  to  a  string  of  slcigh-l^ells,  they  call  up  the 
echoes  of  forgotten  music,  such  as  the  thousand-tongued 
organ  blends  together  in  one  grand  harmony." 

And  there  it  lies,  with  its  "half  fantastical  repetitions 
of  musical  forms  in  the  principal  outlines  —  the  lyre-like 
shapes  of  the  bases  of  the  great  towers,  the  harp-like 
figures  of  the  connecting  wing,  the  clustering  reeds  of 
the  columns,"  and  the  thousands  of  "  vocal  tliroats  "  wait- 
ing some  magic  touch  of  life  to  swell  them  into  flowing 
harmony.  Soon  its  great  heart  begins  to  throb  ;  flexile 
fingers  bring  out  its  first  low  murmur  in  an  overture  ; 
then,  as  if  impatient  of  restraint,  it  bursts  forth  in  peal 
after  peal,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  its  grandest  chorus,  till 
its  thunder  shakes  the  corridors  ;  then  pausing  after  its 
enthusiasm,  it  breathes  forth  in  gentle  refrain,  "now  half 
aloud,  now  low  and  almost  ready  to  die  away,  still  never 
fails  and  is  never  broken."  Next  comes  some  gi-and  an- 
them from  IMozart,  or  Ilaydn,  or  INIendelssohn,  or  one 
of  the  arias  of  Elijah,  or  llandeFs  Messiah,  requiring  a 
thousand  voices  and  instruments  to  perfect  its  grand,  up- 
lifting, triumphal  chorus,  in  which  the  glory  and  majesty 
of  the  organ  is  heard,  to  be  succeeded  perhaps  by  the 
"vox  humana,"  when  you  imagine  the  souls  of  the  dead 
old  masters  of  music  have  come  back  to  occup)^  the  busts 
whose  outpufled  cheeks  and  open  throats  seem  to  swell 
with  the  soft  tones  of  the  pure  solo,  and  "pale  lingers 
move  upon  the  keys,  the  ghost-hands  of  past  centuries." 
At  times  you  seem  to  hear,  away  in  the  recesses  of  the 
pipes,  softer  and  sweeter  strains  of  music,  as  if  it  came 
from  the  lyre  and  the  musical  instruments  of  the  cherubs 
overhead,  which  imagination  invests  with  momentary  con- 
sciousness ;  then  all  at  once  you  are  listening  to  llie  music 
of  a  mighty  gathering  of  musicians  in  some  public  garden, 
which  seems  absolutely  to  triunijih  over  walls  ami  rool", 
and  permeate  all  around  with  one  grand  \\a\e  ol  melody, 
convinced  that  no  nuisic  is  so  satisfying,  so  grand,  so  cal- 
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ciliated  to  uplift  the  soul,  as  that  of  the  organ.  But  fancy 
tires,  so  intricate  and  immeasurable  and  endless  are  its 
combinations  ;  you  sit  in  the  tremulous  atmosphc;re  of  its 
vibrations,  and  instead  of  a  wondering  spectat(jr,  3-ou 
have  become  an  entranced  listener  to  this  great  singing 
creature." 

We  sometimes  hear  the  complaint  that  the  hall  is  too 
small  for  the  organ,  that  it  needs  the  grand  okl  aish-s  of  a 
cathedral  to  bring  out  its  full  power;  but  thank  (iod,  we 
have  none  of  those  monuments  of  human  pride  and  am- 
bition which  mark  the  Okl  World,  none  of  those  rehcs  of 
an  age  characterized  by  fraud,  oppression,  and  despoiism  ; 
which  doomed  the  thousands  to  labor  all  their  lives  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  ;  who  w^ould  sooner  crush 
an  entire  nation  than  yield  a  hair's  breadth  to  the  demands 
of  reform.  Such  ediiices  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
our  republican  institutions.  Our  public  buildings,  private 
mansions,  and  comfortable  homes,  simple  though  they  be, 
are  the  result  of  our  social  and  political  S3'stem,  which 
plants  churches  and  school-houses,  and  secures  to  every 
man  the  right  of  propertv,  which  is  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  our  national  prosperity.* 

We  attended  the  annual  school  festival  held  in  Music 

*  When  the  Suez  Canal  Company  was  formed,  the  state  of  the  t^^gyp- 
tian  laborers,  called  fellahs,  was  absolutel)'  the  same  as  at  tlie  luiiKliiig 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  poi)ulation  of  the  vilhiges  was  swept  i^lf.  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  olten  the  cord  around  iheir 
necks,  if  they  were  needed  for  any  ,L;reat  public  work.  They  provideil 
their  oxen,  their  food,  and  sometimes  even  die  materials  lor  tonslruc- 
tion.  They  were  never  paid  ;  the  wdi  k  was  done  by  Iraniic  uk  n,  in- 
cited by  the  whip,  after  the  system  we  see  illustrated  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt.  The  loss  of  men  b)-  death  in  these  forced  labors 
was  frightful.  The  canal  of  Abdunoudieh.  l)ui!l  only  torly  year>  a-o  by 
one  hundred  thousand  fellahs,  (o>i  die  lives  ol'  tiiirly  thou>aiul  men  in 
six  months.  Herodotus  tells  us  dial  whi  n  King  Necas  tiieJ  lo  Ji.innel 
a  canal  between  the  two  seas,  .i  surplus  popvdation  to  do  the  woik  was 
brought  to  the  isthmus,  and  that  ciglity  thousand  men  pcri^ho(l  there. 
I'iecentl)'',  when  the  government  was  building  the  railroad  between  Al- 
exandria and  Suez,  more  than  a  thousanil  nien  perished  in  a  hinglc  ilay. 
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Hall,  July  26,  1864,  in  which  twelve  hundred  children 
from  the  public  schools  participated.  There  were  no 
decorations'  in  the  hall  save  a  simple  shield  of  Hags,  as  a 
support  to  the  State  arms  and  city  seal,  which  were 
prominently  displayed  in  front  of  the  great  organ,  and 
festooned  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  platform  was 
extended  several  feet  beyond  its  ordinary  width,  whence 
arose  a  pyramid  of  seats  to  tlie  balconies,  in  a  circular 
form.  The  musicians,  speakers,  mayor,  and  other  prom- 
inent men  took  the  platform.  The  front  seats  were  occu- 
pied by  the  young  misses,  dressed  in  white,  except  liere 
and  there  one  in  pink  or  blue,  adding  touches  of  color, 
which  made  them  resemble  an  immense  bouquet  of  white 
lilies,  dotted  with  roses  and  fleur  de  lis.  The  young 
masters  formed  a  background  of  drab  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  most  approved  taste,  the  whole  constituting  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  the  eye  could  rest  upon.  The 
exercises  Vv'ere  :  The  Lord's  Prayer  ;  a  Gregorian  chant, 
sung  in  unison  by  twelve  hundred  pupils  of  the  public 
schools;  Invocation,  by  the  chaplain;  Address,  by  tiie 
chairman  of  the  festival  committee  ;  the  "  Siar-spangled 
Banner;"  addresses;  choral — "A  Strong  Castle  is  our 
Lord;"  "Chorus  of  Angels,"  sung  by  pupils  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Normal  schools;  Addresses;  Prayer  in  muted 
tones  ;  Hallelujah  Chorus  ;  the  address,  and  disti  ihution 
of  flowers  by  the  mayor,  when  more  than  four  hundred 
medal  scholars  passed  in  front  of  the  plulform  to  shake 
hands  with  liim,  and  receive  a  beautilul  bouquet,  die  bantl 
playing  meanwhile.  The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  was 
sung,  in  which  the  audience  joined  ;  after  whicli  the  ben- 
ediction was  pronounced.  At  the  conclusit)n,  the  schohu  s 
retired  to  the  lower  hall,  where  their  wants  weie  bounti- 
fully supplied. 

The  Baptist  anniversary  festival  was  lieKl  in  this  hall. 
May  21,  1866.  The  exercises  connnrnccil  at  si\  o'clock. 
The  organ  was  i)la)ed  the  lirst  hall  hour,  alter  winch  one 
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hour  was  allowed  for  tea  and  conversation.  President 
Sears,  of  Brown  University,  the  accomphshed  scholar, 
and  nature's  true  nobleman,  made  an  address,  and  pre- 
sided during  the  evening,  which  was  subsecjucntly  de- 
voted to  speeches,  both  solemn  and  witty,  interspersed 
with  singing,  and  music  from  the  organ.  The  banquet 
was  a  fine  affair.  Many  distinguished  men  from  abroad 
were  present,  and  the  accomplished  and  elegantl}^  dressed 
ladies,  and  picked,  highly-trained  gentlemen,  gathered 
around  the  platform,  showed  more  of  the  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  refined  life  than  of  tlie  plain,  conventional  ap- 
pearance of  the  gatherings  of  the  denomination  twenty 
years  ago.  Over  two  thousand  partook  of  the  collation, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  tea-party  in  Boston 
since  the  throwing  of  the  tea  overboard.  Boston  is  ol'ten 
criticised  for  its  want  of  hospitality,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  proved  itself  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  whole 
week  was  one  grand  holiday  to  visitors,  especially  those 
from  the  rural  districts.  The  collation  was  lurnislied  by 
a  few  men  of  the  denomination  residing  in  the  city. 

Another  compliment  paid  those  who  attended  the  con- 
vention was  the  privik^ge  of  being  photograj^hed  in  a 
group  in  front  of  the  State  House,  for  Whipple's  jMcture- 
gallery. 

Boston  has  its  noble  charities.  Large-hearted  Chris- 
tians and  philanthropists  have  learned  the  jM-opi-r  uses  of 
wealth,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  breathed  the  spirit 
of  benevolence,  they  have  labored  to  mitigate  llie  sut- 
ferings  of  the  unfortunate  classes  of  ils  popuhuiou.  lis 
benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  aud  eiricienily  sus- 
tained. There  are  more  tiian  sixty  which  may  be  ehissed 
under  this  head.  Tiie  Perkins  Institute  aud  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  Asylum  for  the  lilind  ;  the  INIassachusetls  Schi)i>l  lor 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-miuded  ^^)ulh,  at  .Siuuh  lM).shui  ;  the 
ICye  and  Ear  Inlirnuuy,  exchisively  lor  the  poor,  on 
Charles  Street;  the  City  Hospital,  which  covers  ncarl}- 
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seven  acres  of  land,  occupying  the  entire  square  bounded 
by  Concord,  Albany,  and  Springfield  streets,  and  Harri- 
son Avenue  ;  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  the 
corner  of  Allen  and  Blossom  streets,  occupying  a  plot  of 
four  acres  ;  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Som- 
erville ;  the  Consumptives'  Home ;  the  Boston  Farm- 
School,  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  poor  bo^^s  desti- 
tute of  proper  control,  on  Thompson's  Island.  This 
establishment  has  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
boys.  It  is  a  large,  safe,  and  comfortable  home,  with 
school-rooms,  work-shops,  play-grounds,  and  pure  air. 
The  work,  aside  from  sewing,  is  done  principally  by  the 
boys.  Everything  about  the  premises  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  order  and  neatness.  The  food  is  plain  but  whole- 
some. They  are  instructed  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  have  a  band  for  their  amusement.  Each  boy 
has  a  little  plat  of  flowers  to  cultivate.  When  they  have 
reached  a  suitable  age,  they  are  put  to  an  apprenticeship 
in  some  good  business,  or  placed  in  respectable  families, 
out  West,  where  they  can  grow  up  into  industrious  and 
useful  men. 

Among  other  benevolent  institutions  are  the  Baldwin 
Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers  ;  the  Home  for  Indigent, 
Aged  Females  ;  a  Home  for  Old  Men  ;  and  two  inebriate 
asylums,  —  the  Washingtonian  Home,  and  the  Greenwood 
Institute;  the  House  of  Industry  and  Reformation,  and 
the  Almshouse,  at  Deer  Island  ;  the  House  of  Correction, 
and  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  South  Boston.  Galloupe's 
Island  is  used  as  a  quarantine  station  and  lor  a  small-pox 
hospital. 

But  no  achievement  of  the  age  has  been  attended  with 
such  untold  blessings  to  the  poor  as  the  introduction  of 
pure,  soft  water  into  the  city.  Formerly,  in  many  in- 
stances, hard,  miserable  water  could  be  obtained  oul\  by 
sufferance,  and  children,  like  beasts  of  burden,  earned  it 
in  tubs  and  pails  long  distances  for  family  usi>.  Now 
there  is  a  sparkling  fountain  for  every  liousehold,  autl 
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plenty  for  all  practical  purposes  besides.  Eleven  million 
gallons  are  conveyed  daily  through  the  distributing  res- 
ervoirs. 


LETTER  XVII. 
Our  Home.  —  Sunday  Scuool.  —  Reception.  —  Our 

CnURCH. 

Our  home  was  in  a  good  neighborhood  at  the  West 
End,  where  people  owned  their  dwellings,  and  were  not 
obliged  to  move  under  the  scourge  of  necessit3s  yet 
among  the  dilTerent  faces  I  hardly  learned  to  know  m)^ 
next-door  neighbor.  Tlie  ow^ner  had  occupied  it  several 
years  as  a  family  residence,  and  it  was  well  sujiplied  witli 
those  little  conveniences  so  essential  to  domestic  comfort. 
]>ut  the  rooms  looked  dismal  enough  in  tlieir  emptiness, 
and  tlie  tall  mirrors  seemed  to  flash  back  defiantly  the 
gleam  of  naked  walls  and  unused  chandeliers.  What 
were  we  to  do?  The  furniture,  which  had  looked  so 
pretty  in  our  cottage,  was  lost  in  it,  and  no  amount  of 
turning,  contriving,  or  twisting  would  make  our  CLupels 
cover  the  superficial  area  of  the  lloors.  Ihit  all  kept 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  themselves,  and  rr()\  idence 
came  again  to  our  relief.  Our  live  deacon  ga\e  us 
seventy  yards  of  fine  Brussels  for  our  parlor.  1  Ic  had 
come  to  the  city  a  poor  hoy ,  buckled  on  the  armor  ol 
labor,  took  upon  his  shoulders  heavy  burdens,  assumeil 
responsibilities,  contended  with  circumsliuices,  bra\  ed  die 
stoims  of  toil,  won  victories,  and  now  stooil  belore  the 
world  in  the  beauty  of  well-developed  manhood.  1  le 
had  a  charming  home,  and  probabl)'  auticipaiei^l  how  \  iil- 
uable  such  a  gift  would  be  to  us. 

The  carpet  had  a  dark,  rich  groundwork,  widi  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  llowers,  opening  buds,  aiul 
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leaves,  in  the  perfection  of  natural  color,  distributed  with 
fine  effect,  and  relieved  by  an  occasional  oasis  of  white, 
softened  down  by  the  merest  suggestion  of  pearl-colored 
foliage,  toning  and  blending  it  with  the  flowers.  Here 
then  was  my  flower-garden,  and  at  every  step  I  almost 
expected  to  inhale  tlie  perfume  of  the  crushed  blossoms. 
Others  contributed  of  the  substantial  and  ornamental  till 
our  house  appeared  more  attractive  and  homelike. 

Lofty  strains  of  music,  pleasant  social  gatherings, 
wedding  parties,  and  a  baptism  of  sorrow,  are  associated 
with  its  walls.  Fortunately  there  was  a  large  back  yard, 
with  grape-vines  clinging  to  its  high  enclosure,  and  a 
burning  bush  in  one  corner,  flashing  scarlet  glory  in  the 
autumn  days.  There  we  planted  our  summer  flowers, 
the  pride  of  our  household.  The  observatory  served  not 
only  as  a  ventilator  to  the  rooms  in  hot  weather,  but  after 
a  little  training  of  the  eye,  gratified,  in  some  measure,  our 
love  of  the  country,  aflbrdmg  us  many  delightful  views. 
There,  in  the  morning,  we  saw  the  sable  curtains  of  the 
east  roll  back  their  foldino-s  for  the  comincj  lio-ht.  Above 
the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  hung  the  low,  dark  arch  of 
night,  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  receded  slowly,  as 
the  light  broke  along  the  horizon.  Soon,  to  the  right  of 
the  monument,  the  sun  appeared  behind  the  black  line  of 
the  sea,  looking,  from  the  refraction,  like  a  huge  globe 
of  fire.  A  few  moments,  however,  sulliccd  to  change  its 
extraordinary  appearance,  and  carry  it  upward.  The 
first  burst  of  light  over  a  sleeping  world  is  a  supreme 
moment.  A  sudden  golden  glory  tips  the  spires,  and 
flashes  from  pinnacle  to  chimne}%  whilst  people  in  the 
streets  are  walking  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  morning. 
During  the  warm  season  its  rays  were  scorching  in  the 
streets  at  midday,  but  there  was  always  a  shad\-  side  for 
the  pedestrian,  and  the  heat  never  penetrates  the  brick 
walls,  massed  together,  as  it  docs  our  single  wooden 
tenements.  At  four  r.  im.,  a  cool,  delightful  sea-bree/e 
came  sweeping  in,  which  continued  lor  the  nighi.  An- 
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Other  advantage  to  be  enjoyed  was  freedom  from  the  mos- 
quito pest  till  far  into  October.  We  could  not  see  the 
beauty  of  hurrying  away  with  our  baogagc  to  ihe  coun- 
try to  swelter  in  hot  air  and  close  apartmerits,  wlien  we 
could  be  so  much  more  comfortable  at  home. 

After  the  sun  had  finished  its  regal  course  through  the 
sky,  it  set  away  in  the  west,  beyond  cit}^  and  town,  and 
a  rich  expanse  of  country.  The  windows  on  thu  licights 
glowed  in  its  last  rays,  and  monument,  cross,  tower,  and 
dome,  in  the  north,  loomed  darkly  up  in  the  rich  crimson 
flush  of  departing  day. 

There  is  litde  rest  in  the  city.  All  is  hurry  and  bustle. 
You  see  this  in  the  moving  life  on  the  street,  feel  it  m  the 
atmosphere,  catch  the  spirit  and  do  everything  in  a  liurry. 
Evening  extends  far  into  night,  and  night  is  a  series  of 
gas  illuminations  till  about  three  in  the  murriing,  when 
the  rumble  of  market  wheels  and  the  rattle  of  nnlk-cans 
begin  to  blend  with  your  morning  dreams.  And  this  fast 
living  makes  a  constant  draft  on  humanity.  l\'oi)le  are 
prematurely  old.  There  is  magic,  however,  in  being 
awakened  from  our  hrst  sleep  by  a  serenade  under  a 
neighbor's  window,  or  a  lull,  rich  chorus  ol"  men's  voices 
rolling  up  on  the  night  air.  Nothing  can  be  >\vvcter  than 
songs  in  the  night.  Oli,  that  we  could  put  singing  under 
our  burdens  ! 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  Uian  a  cit\-  wreathed 
in  newly  fallen  snow.  Ever}^  roof,  cornice,  balcou)-,  inul 
jn^ojection  is  festooned,  capped,  cloaked,  and  oxcrspread 
with  the  snowy  adornment.  It  resembles  some  vaw  work 
of  art  on  a  grand  scale,  with  streets  of  alabaster.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  destruction  of  j")ropert}',  iher*.'  is  no  grander 
or  more  enjoyable  speclack-  than  a  iiie.  W  hen  the  lirst 
issues  and  columns  of  smoke  have  subsided,  cuul  the  skill 
of  the  firemen  is  ballleil,  it  leajxs  upward  in  a  niagnifKcnl 
volume  of  flame,  lighting  the  heave  ns  and  filling  the  .nr 
with  a  golden  shower  of  sparks,  till  il  sinks  down,  U  axing 
the  blackened  chinmeys  standing  alone  abo\e  the  ruins. 


If;' 
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The  largest  witnessed  was  in  the  winter  of  1 861-2,  when 
a  portion  of  Commercial  and  otlier  streets  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  East  Boston  ferry,  with  some  of  the  shipping,  were 
destroyed.  It  occurred  in  the  night,  with  a  blinding  snow- 
storm and  high  wind  driving  furiously  from  the  east.  The 
atmosphere  in  that  part  of  the  city  looked  like  a  heated 
furnace. 

Boston  maintains  its  reputation  for  cleanliness.  Unlike 
New  York,  where  the  du't  is  so  thick  you  cannot  fmd 
the  paving-stones,  it  is  swept  thoroughly  every  week  by 
scores  of  men  provided  by  the  municipal  government,  and 
well  watered  during  the  dry  season.  But  a  drenching  rain 
is  to  the  city  what  house-cleaning  is  to  the  domicil.  It  re- 
lieves the  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  of  accumulating  dust 
and  smoke,  and  cleanses  the  streets  and  sidewalks  from 
filth  as  no  scavenger  on  earth  could  do  it. 

There  were  five  hundred  in  our  Sunday-school,  em- 
bracing all  ages.  The  infant  class  alone  had  ninety. 
The  superintendent  —  the  best  I  have  ever  known  —  pre- 
sided over  its  interests  many  years.*  Full  of  lite  and 
energy,  at  his  post  in  season,  versed  in  its  lessons  and 
business,  he  controlled  the  school  with  the  utmost  uni- 
formity and  harmony.  He  knew  how  to  encourage  the 
timid,  control  the  mischievous,  and  pet  the  little  ones  with 
a  mother's  tenderness.  To  his  tact,  talent,  and  prompt- 
ness in  managing,  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  its  corps 

*  May  5th,  1870,  we  attended  a  reception  at  the  Mcionaon  on  tlie 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  superintendence.  Some  four  liundivd 
guests  were  present  ;  amon^  them  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the 
school,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  officials.  An  hour  was  spent 
in  greetings  and  the  revival  of  old  fi  iendships,  after  whicii  we  listened 
to  letters  of  gratulation,  speeches,  antl  icniinisconce,  hrin<;inL;  out  the 
sunshine  and  shadow  in  the  history  of  the  school.  An  cxrillont  sup- 
per was  served,  affording  an  opportunity  for  genial  conversation  and 
the  overflow  of  wit  and  sentiment.  The  gathering  was  a  pcrlect  suc- 
cess, delightful  and  enjoyable,  especially  to  the  veteran  .superintendent, 
strengthening  the  tie  between  him  and  his  fcUow-laborei s,  ami  givini^ 
a  new  impulse  to  the  work. 
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of  teachers  must  be  attributed  mainly  its  success.  For- 
merly it  held  two  sessions  every  Sabbath,  but  that  of  the 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  had  been  abandoned,  as  too  labo- 
rious. The  first  session  in  every  month  was  a  concert 
of  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  school.  Probably 
none  of  its  members  will  ever  foro-et  the  delio-htful  hours 
spent  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  or  listening  to  instruc- 
tion calculated  to  strengthen  their  virtues  and  make  them 
happy  and  useful.  Each  scholar  was  visited  by  its  teacher 
every  month.  If  a  child  was  absent  from  its  class,  tlie 
stray  lamb  was  sought  out  before  tlie  week  closed.  Teach- 
ers often  invited  their  scholars  to  their  homes  in  a  httle 
party,  which  not  only  increased  their  interest,  but  devel- 
oped heart  and  character.  Children  in  scant  clothing, 
picked  up  in  unfashionable  quarters  and  brought  into  the 
school  in  its  infancy,  with  true  and  elevated  natures,  had 
become  noble  men  and  noble  women,  gentle  men  and 
gentle  women,  its  influence  imparting  through  the  strug- 
gling life  a  healthful  bloom  to  the  soul. 

The  school  was  a  perfect  workshop,  controlled  by  a 
master  spirit,  which  infused  life  and  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  entire  body.  1  had  a  class  of  thirty  ladies  in  the 
bloom  of  young  womanhood,  with  whom  I  spent  nuuiy 
golden  hours.  Our  meetings  were  the  hapj^iest  of  the 
week.  From  them,  as  from  other  classes  with  which  I 
have  been  associated,  I  received  tokens  of  lo\  e  and  \  alu- 
able  presents.  I  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher  in  1S30, 
and  have  formed  lasting  friendships  with  many  of  my 
scholars.  There  is  a  wonderful  educational  power  in  the 
study  of  character  and  books,  and  the  conversation  of  an 
intelligent  class.  The  dillerent  commentaries  alone,  with 
their  untold  wealth  of  thouglu  and  gleanings  from  jxist 
ages,  through  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  re- 
li<»:ious  sentiments  and  emotions  ot  saint,  singer,  and 
prophet,  are  worth  to  the  Dible  student  ahnost  as  nuich 
as  an  average  course  in  theology. 

The  singing  of  the  school  was  very  sweet.    OKI  and 
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young  joined  in  it  with  heart  and  soul.  Not  unfrequently 
an  old  callous-hearted  man  or  woman,  attracted  by  it, 
concert  evening,  stole  in  under  the  gaslight  in  the  liall,  to 
listen.  No  doubt  it  broucrlit  back  their  davs  of  innocence, 
when  they  too  used  to  sing  and  shared  a  tender  mother's 
love.  Does  anybody  ever  think  of  discords,  when  sing- 
ing in  a  Sunday-school?  By  no  means.  "Little  Johnny 
is  a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  key  ;  so  is  Nellie  ;  but  no 
one  knows  it.  The  grand  gush  of  harmony  is  so  power- 
ful and  beautiful  as  to  swallow  up  those  little  defects  and 
round  the  rou£>;h  notes  into  an  ao'frreo'ate  of  sweetness. 
Happiness  is  written  on  every  face  ;  meaning  is  in  every 
tone ;  heart  and  soul  are  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  room.  Away  with  the  formal,  soulless  music  of  the 
congregation.  It  needs  the  sunshine  whicli  pervades  the 
Sunday-school.  It  is  really  in  want  of  earnestness.  Look 
at  the  boy  down  yonder  in  the  class  ;  watch  his  upturned 
face  all  aglow  with  joy  that  fills  his  heart ;  notice  his  en- 
raptured looks.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  thought  of  sport 
or  mischief  is  in  his  mmd  at  this  moment?  No  ;  there  is 
no  lip-service  there.  He  is  truthful  now,  if  never  again." 
And  these  children  carried  music  to  their  homes.  Not 
unfrequently,  in  some  dark  part  of  the  city  the  sweetest 
strains  of  Sunday-school  melody  were  heard  from  the  little 
ones  at  play. 

Let  every  congregation,  old  and  young,  sing  with  re- 
ligious emotion  the  beautiful  poetry  of  our  hymns,  and 
they  will  not  be  troubled  by  ''discords,"  "Hats,"'  and 
"breaks,"  and  continually  finding  fault  with  the  choir  and 
the  singing.  Let  them  sing  with  the  heart  and  under- 
standing so  willingl^s  feelingly,  and  powerfully,  that  no 
one  will  think  of  discords,  or  care  for  ihem.  Let  ihem 
sing  with  the  purest,  holiest  aspirations,  and  wor>lupGoti 
in  music. 

Our  church  had  grown  out  of  a  mission  school  gath- 
ered by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  retirnig  pastor, 
Rev.  William  Howe.    It  had  been  shaped  and  moulded 
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by  him,  and  was  a  model  cluirch.  It  allowed  no  dancing, 
card-playing,  theater-going,  or  intemperance  among  its 
members.  It  had  located  its  beacon-liirht  in  a  Ikid  favor- 
able  to  its  aggressive  movements,  and  continued  its  mis- 
sion work  with  unabated  zeal.  A  good  faith fiil  brother 
was  employed  to  devote  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the 
Sunday-school.  From  its  vitality  and  earnest  Christian 
labor,  by  which  its  pulse  was  quickened,  it  was  called 
"the  green  spot  in  the  city."  It  had  three  good  deacons. 
One  of  them  was  a  real,  active,  earnest,  rapid  man,  whom 
a  little  trouble  in  the  church  would  keep  awake  niglus  ; 
another  was  impulsive,  and  clung  tenaciously  to  the  old 
paths  in  wdiich  the  fathers  trod  ;  and  the  third,  a  noble 
man,  was  the  great  balancing  power  between  them.  They 
drew  with  "a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to- 
gether." Our  congregation  was  composed  of  the  labormg 
classes  in  the  strength  and  bloom  of  life,  young  merchants, 
dentists,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  business  men  \\  ith  their 
lovely  families.  There  was  rarely  a  gray  head  among  them. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  such  as  T  have  never  seen  else- 
where. In  our  church  was  a  band  of  men  and  women 
who,  by  presuming  to  make  patient  hearts  joyful  by  little 
acts  of  kindness  or  timely  words  of  encouragement  be- 
stowed upon  the  labormg  poor,  treasured  to  lliemsL-hes 
innocent  pleasures  and  happy  memories.  '^I'hcy  were 
bound  together  by  faith,  hope,  and  love,  to  make  ihe 
world  better,  and  known  by  the  signilicant  name  of 
"Union  Church."  It  had  its  festivals,  anniversaries,  and 
sociables,  to  strengthen  and  extend  its  social  inlluence. 
The  poor  shared  largely  in  their  sympathies,  and  fomul 
in  our  sanctuary  a  place  where  they  could  re>i  and  \\  (.)r- 
ship. 

But  unforeseen  changes  luid  come  over  the  phu  e  since 
the  erection  of  our  house  of  worship.  CMean,  liaiul>onu' 
streets,  once  the  abode  of  American  famihes.  wrre  now 
occupied  by  foreigners,  second  hand  clodiing  store's,  gro- 
ceries, drinking  shops,  and  beer  saloons,  widi  the  usual 
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amount  of  filtli.  In  the  warm  season,  when  the  denizens 
were  driven  from  their  close  quarters  to  the  more  merciful 
air  of  the  street,  every  doorstep  and  alley-way  were  full 
of  women  and  children,  and  creatures  in  the  sembkmce 
of  men  with  a  tobacco-pipe  between  their  lips  spitting  off 
its  impurities  upon  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  a  most  distinctive  odor.  Germans  and 
Irish,  who  cared  for  nothing  sacred  or  holy,  had  crowded 
in  around  the  church,  disgusting,  profane,  noisy,  making 
it  difficult  to  hold  a  congregation,  where  people  disliked 
"to  run  the  jjauntlet"  with  their  children  in  o-oino;  to 
meeting.  A  removal  to  a  more  favorable  locality  would 
be  agitated  for  a  time,  and  then  dropped  as  a  fashion- 
able folly."  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  greatly  reduced 
our  numbers  and  pecuniary  ability,  yet  the  church  bore 
up  bravely  daring  its  first  years.  At  length  a  sister  cluirch, 
which  was  on  the  downward  grade,  w^ith  a  highly  attrac- 
tive house  and  commanding  location,  needed  just  the  life 
of  the  Union  Churcli  incorporated  into  its  body  to  retain 
its  visibility  and  make  it  strong.  The  subject  of  removal 
was  again  considered,  a  union  between  the  two  churches 
consummated,  a  new  pastor  called,  and  we  retired,  with 
many  kind  wishes  and  valuable  presents,  to  another  field 
of  labor.  During  husband's  pastorate  of  six  years,  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  had  been  added  to  the  church,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  whom  came  in  by  baptism. 
We  removed  to  Dorchester  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Our 
home  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  was  three  miles  from  the 
State  House.  We  could  go  to  the  city  in  the  street-cars 
every  hour  in  the  day.  Unlike  Lot's  wife,  we  cast  never 
a  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Torchlight  Procession. —  Breaking  out  of  the  War. — 
Its  Infeuence  on  the  IMoraes  and  Pecuniary  Inter- 
ests of  the  People.  —  Glad  Tidings  of  Frei:i)om,  <?v:o. 

In  the  autumn  of  i860  we  witnessed  the  great  political 
contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Ahrahani  Lincoln 
for  President.  Grand  illuminations,  fireworks,  torchlight 
processions,  public  gatherings,  speeches,  and  other  demon- 
strations, fdled  up  the  intervening  weeks.  A  torchlight 
procession  is  an  imposing  spectacle.  The  mu^ic  of  a 
band  announces  its  approach,  and  lar  as  the  eye  can 
reach  there  is  one  continued  stream  of  lights,  some  of 
plain  torches,  others  brilliant  transparencies  with  quaint 
mottoes,  Chinese  lanterns  ornamented  with  designs,  names, 
and  portraits  of  prominent  men  of  the  party,  llagstalTs  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  waving 
proudly  along  the  column.  Many  of  the  mottoes  upon 
the  transparencies  are  terse  sentences  from  letters  and 
speeches,  pointed  and  singularly  appropriate.  Conspic- 
uous among  them  glow  the  words  of  Webster,  Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever." 

By  far  the  grandest  and  most  completely  successfnl 
pohtical  demonstration  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 20th,  when  ten  thousand  Witle-awakes  appeared  in 
ranks  with  uniforms,  torches,  transparencies,  tve.  There 
is  something  impressi\  e  in  such  an  immense  assemblage 
of  torches.  The  procession  seems  lo  wind  along  like  "a 
huoe  living  animal,"  oHdinij:  onward  in  a  strange  writhing 
manner  through  the  darkness  until  all  that  long  bla/.e  of 
light  becomes  incorporated  in  a  mass  on  the  L'onunon.  Cit- 
izens who  wished  to  show  their  sympathy  wiih  the  parly 
lighted  up  their  houses  pretty  generally,  and  the  more  /eal- 
22 
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ous  of  them  added  transparencies  and  fireworks  about  the 
hour  the  procession  would  pass,  whilst  the  opposing  party 
kept  dark  as  Egypt.  Bonlires  and  illuminations  marked 
the  route,  and  crackers,  Roman  candles,  and  blue  lights 
added  their  din  and  brilliancy  to  the  motley  scene.  Crowds 
came  from  the  adjoining  cities  and  towns,  swelling  the 
throng  to  an  imposing  size.  It  was  a  hard  and  well-fought 
battle  between  the  two  political  parties,  neither  knowing 
which  would  gain  the  victory.  But  the  chanting  of  "Old 
John  Brown"  along  the  streets  was  electrifying,  and  did 
much  to  arouse  the  patriotic  spirit  and  secure  the  success 
of  the  Republican  ticket. 

"John  Browm's  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
But  his  soul 's  marching  on  ! 

Glory,  hallelujah,"  &c., 

became  a  household  chorus,  and  was  sung  at  the  fireside,  in 
the  nursery,  in  workshops,  and  along  the  streets  at  night. 
Men  paused  at  the  sound,  and  solemn  faces  peered  out 
at  the  windows.  Although  John  Brown  was  regarded  as 
having  acted  a  very  imprudent,  not  to  say  foolish  part, 
there  was  a  kind  of  inspiration  in  the  old  man's  daring, 
and  no  doubt  his  death  contributed  to  the  great  awaken- 
ing and  aroused  the  avenging  arm  of  retributive  justice. 

After  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  election  were  over, 
though  there  were  social  and  political  evils  gnawing  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  a  strange  blending  of  cloud 
and  sunshine  on  our  sky,  under  the  workings  of  an  equal 
government,  it  was  impossible  to  predict  the  events  that 
lay  folded  in  the  arms  of  Time,  —  hows  in  our  pride  and 
glory  as  a  people,  we  could  so  far  lose  our  self-respect 
and  self-control  as  madly  to  become  tlie  executioners  of 
one  another,  blot  and  soil  our  record  with  tears  and  blooil, 
crime  and  corruption. 

1  could  not  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  inlluence 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  upon  the  j")eople.    No  doubt 
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you  kept  yourself  well  posted  through  the  press,  but  the 
deep  surging,  upheaving  of  the  popular  feeling  must  be 
seen  and  felt  to  be  appreciated.  The  fall  of  Sumter,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  aroused  the  entire  city  with  a  llash  of 
patriotic  fire  which  seemed  an  inspiration.  Lite  and 
treasure  were  freely  offered.  We  could  scarcely  realize 
that  we  were  among  the  hitherto  quiet  citizens  of  Boston. 
All  the  latent  energies  of  men  were  aroused.  Hearts 
swelled  with  indignation,  eyes  flashed  fire,  teeth  were 
firmly  set,  cheeks  glowed,  hands  were  clenched,  and 
the  whole  man  looked  so  determined,  that  you  almost 
involuntarily  paused,  half  expecting  to  see  a  sword  un- 
sheathed and  plunged  into  some  hapless  victim's  breast. 
Young  men  enlisted  with  tlie  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  old 
men  met  the  sacrifice  with  pale  submission  ;  mothers  and 
wives  encouraged  or  restrained,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
patriotism.  The  stars  and  stripes  floated  ever\  where,  — 
from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  from  cupolas,  spires, 
public  buildings,  and  from  flag-stafis  along  the  streets. 

Shopkeepers  so  arranged  their  goods  as  to  display  the 
national  stripes  —  red,  white,  and  blue  —  in  their  win- 
dows ;  women  wore  them  on  their  bonnets  ;  men  in 
broadcloth  and  men  in  baize  wore  them  upon  the  breast ; 
youth  and  children  wore  them  ;  dra}  nien  attached  them 
to  their  teams,  and  not  unfrequently  five  small  Ikigs  were 
seen  fiying  from  one  horse.  INIatters  looked  serious  ;  an 
unusual  solemnity  pervaded  community;  laughter  was 
suppressed,  and  amusement  found  no  response  in  lunUcUi 
hearts.  Expressions  of  regret  were  heard.  "Ihuc  we 
come  to  this,  that  the  fiower  and  strength  of  the  naiion 
must  be  wasted  upon  ^var  !  —  war  originating  in  halelul 
slavery?"  "We  never  expected  to  live  lo  see  this  day,"  — 
were  common  remarks.  INK-u  colK  cted  in  i;r(,)up>,  10  talk 
over  recent  intellij/ence,  or  i-athen-d  in  ihroiu-s  lo  \\iine>s 
the  new  arrival  of  soldiers.  The  iK'inulure  ol'  the  lirst 
A'ohmteers,  the  nfinule-men  of  "01,  lor  the  piolection  of 
the  capital,  was  a  deepl)'  allectiug  scene.  Mulhers, 
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wives,  sisters,  and  the  loved  ones  pressed  forward  to 
breathe  a  last  adieu;  the  crowd  sympathized,  women 
sobbed,  strong  men  wept  silently,  and  callous-hearted, 
hoary-headed  men  wept  like  children. 

The  war  had  a  powerful  influence  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  society,  and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
all  classes  in  one  common  cause.  The  rich  had  money 
and  influence,  the  poor  had  health  and  a  hearty  good  will 
to  carry  it  on.  May-day  was  observed  as  usual  by  the 
children  upon  the  Common,  presenting  a  beautitul  vision 
of  flowers,  and  little  folks  in  social  groups,  clad  in  white; 
but  when  the  bodies  of  the  soldiers  slain  at  Baltimore  on 
the  19th  of  April  arrived,  every  vestige  of  the  day  was 
swept  away,  and  the  scene  draped  in  mourning.  Appro- 
priate solemnities  were  observed.  From  that  time,  "  for 
the  war  "  became  a  talismanic  word.  Thousands  en- 
listed, and  there  was  a  steady  gathering  of  patriots  around 
the  old  flag,  anxious  to  meet  those  who  had  dared  to 
insult  it.  The  earth  bec^an  to  tremble  under  the  tread  of 
armed  men  ^o\w^x  down  to  battle.    Then  came  the  tuor  of 

too  to 

war,  in  furnishing  muskets,  cannon,  ammunition,  stores, 
ships,  ironclads,  and  all  the  terrible  enginery  of  battle. 
Comforts  for  soldiers  on  the  field,  and  necessaries  and 
delicacies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals,  were 
constantly  being  forwarded.  Intelligence  of  a  bloody 
battle,  and  a  call  for  help,  was  telegraphed  one  Sunda}', 
about  the  time  of  church-ijoin<j.     The  usual  services 

o  to 

were  omitted  by  several  congregations,  and  the  hours 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  lint  and  bandages,  large 
■quantities  of  which  were  sent  on,  with  a  delegation  of 
men  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Noble  men  and  women  put  tlieir  hands  stcachly  to  the 
work.  Our  excellent  Governor  Andrew  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  complicated  dillicultics  attending  the  duties 
of  his  station.  We  had  })atric)tic  pra)'ers,  patriotic  ser- 
mons, speeches,  and  orations.  Our  fasts,  especially 
those  observed  under  the  appointment  of  the  President, 
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were  extremely  solemn.  Stillness  pervaded  the  city ; 
aside  from  the  sackcloth,  they  somehow  seemed  the  ideal 
of  the  fast  recorded  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

There  is  an  unwritten  history  ot"the  war,  not  pertaining 
to  men  with  shoulder-straps  and  titles,  but  little  episodes, 
adapted  to  excite  pity  and  awaken  every  tender  sentiment 
of  the  soul,  connected  with  those  who  watched  and  waited 
and  prayed  at  home,  and  whose  suspense  was  often  more 
dreadfid  than  the  most  terrible  dangers  of  the  battlefield. 
Widowed  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  in  whom  \vere 
garnered  the  hopes  of  their  declining  years,  and  waited 
with  trembling  hearts  lor  the  coming  of  those  their  faded 
e}x^s  were  never  to  see  again.  Fathers  saw  the  pride  of 
their  households  depart,  and  patiently,  heroically  sub- 
mitted to  the  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  Union.  Young 
brides,  in  their  first  hopeful  vision,  were  doomed  to 
months  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  to  find  their  worst  fears 
realized  at  last.  Lovers  parted  after  the  bridal  da}'^  was 
fixed,  never  to  meet  again  this  side  the  other  shore. 
And  there  were  the  families  of  deceased  soldiers,  holdinir 
up  their  helpless  hands  for  bread,  and  though  relief  had 
been  provided,  it  was  so  long  in  coming,  through  the 
well-fed,  comfortably  clad  commissioners,  that  tlie  heart 
was  well-nigh  breaking  before  it  was  received. 

A  newly-wedded  pair  were  sitting  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table  in  a  richly  furnished  apartuient.  The 
cannon  was  sending  out  its  echoes  over  the  continent, 
"  from  the  snows  of  wild  Nevada  to  the  sounding  woods 
of  Maine."  The  martial  spirit  thrilled  the  entire  cil}-. 
Brave  men  were  tearing  themselves  away  from  the  com- 
forts of  home  and  the  blandishments  of  luxur)  ,  to  face 
the  batde's  fury,  and  fall  dead  or  wounded  at  their  coun- 
try's call.'  The  young  husband  was  impatient  to  join 
their  ranks;  but  how  could  he  dash  the  brinuning  cuj)  of 
bliss  almost  untasted  from  his  lij-is  !  Craving  his  bride's 
sanction,  he  inquiringly  remarkeih  "You  would  not  think 
I  loved  you,  were  I  to  go?"    Steeling  her  heart,  >he  re- 
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plied  firmly,  "I  would  not  think  you  worthy  of  my  love 
should  you  refuse."  A  short  time  completed  his  arrange- 
ments. She  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  and  stood 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  old  flag  with  proud,  eager  eyes, 
watching  the  departure  of  the  regiment.  Her  husband 
passed  in  the  column,  and  gave  her  a  look  so  tender  and 
loving  —  it  was  the  last  time  perhaps  their  eyes  would  ever 
meet.  She  waved  her  handkerchief,  swooned,  and  fell, 
and  was  carried  to  her  hotel  insensible. 

The  friend  of  an  interesting  young  housekeeper  was 
among  the  volunteers.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
Common,  to  see  the  regiment  leave  for  the  seat  of  war. 
After  a  few  weeks,  a  letter  came  one  morning  bearing 
the  sad  tidings  that  he  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  a 
hospital  at  Baltimore,  Md.  She  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
to  his  bedside,  and  before  evening  was  on  her  way,  in 
the  company  of  a  gentleman  going  to  New  York,  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  committed.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded alone,  reached  Baltimore  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
under  a  drenching  rain,  and  was  carried  to  a  hotel,  where 
a  matronly  woman  kindly  ministered  to  her  necessities. 
In  the  morning,  she  reported  herself  at  the  hospital, 
found  her  lover  dead  and  buried,  was  carried  to  the  sex- 
ton's,^—  for  no  lady  could  go  out  there  safely  alone, — 
had  the  body  exhumed,  and  after  carefully  inspecting  it, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  had  it  boxed  up  and  for- 
warded to  his  family  in  Maine.  Thither  she  went,  to 
attend  the  funeral,  and  mingle  her  tears  with  those  of  his 
aged  parents  over  the  death  of  their  son,  the  object  of  her 
youthful  affections,  and  see  his  remains  tenderly  laid 
away  in  the  cemetery  at  home.  For  a  while  afier  her 
return  to  Boston,  life  seemed  ebbing  out,  and  the 
heart  well-nigh  broken.  All  the  love  and  sunshine 
which  had  nestled  there  since,  as  school-chihlren  together, 
they  formed  an  attachment  that  had  ripenetl  into  earnest 
love,  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  cuuntr}'  —  a  gin  w  ithout 
price.    Sorrowful,  yet  calm  in  her  bitter  grief,  "like  the 
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unruffled  sea,  moving  over  the  hidden  wreck  and  keep- 
ing its  own  dark  secret,"  she  patiently  awaits  lier  crown 
in  the  better  land. 

The  draft,  in  the  winter  of  1863,  to  increase  the  army, 
caused  many  a  stout  heart  to  quail  with  fear  ;  lips  qui  ve- 
ered, and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  it  fell  on  hushands, 
brothers,  lovers,  and  sons.  It  took  one  poor,  frail-looking 
youth,  an  only  child,  who,  having  no  friend  at  hand  to 
assume  any  responsibility  in  his  behalf,  was  taken  to  the 
lock-up.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  their  hard  earnings, 
placed  by  littles  in  a  savings-bank,  would  barely  procure 
his  redemption.  It  was  cheerfully  drawn,  and  the  son 
released.  "If  he  is  drafted  again,"  said  the  mother,  "I 
will  sell  all  I  have,  for  I  v-w  they  shall  not  have  my  boy.'" 

The  foreign  clement,  who  knew  not  the  cost  of  our  lib- 
erty, met  the  draft  with  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  A 
civil  conflagration  seemed  threatening.  No  particular 
demonstration,  however,  was  made  till  one  evening,  when 
large  numbers  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  take  the 
arsenal.  The  crowd  was  followed  and  urged  on  by 
frenzied  old  women  in  their  nightcaps,  cr3ing,  "Give  it  to 
'em,  give  it  to  'em  ;  make  the  streets  run  knee-deep  with 
Yankee  blood."  A  police  force  promptly  met  the  dis- 
turbance, and  by  a  few  well-directed  shots  the  rioters 
were  dispersed,  and  the  spark  quenched  befure  it  IviiuUed 
to  a  flame.  One  person  was  reported  killed,  and  several 
wounded.  A  strange,  oppressive  quiet  in  the  business 
w^orld  had  pervaded  the  cit\',  before  the  booming  of  the 
cannon  broke  the  stillness.  We  waited  with  intense  anxi- 
ety the  result,  and  could  not  be  too  thankful  tliat  heaven 
had  averted  the  threatened  calamity. 

The  influence  of  war  on  a  people  is  fearfully  demoral- 
izing. It  develops  their  coarser  nature,  awakens  the 
brutal  passions  of  men,  and  prepares  them  to  plunge  into 
sin  and  crime  with  a  recklessness  unknown  bi>lore.  Liiile 
boys  even  caught  the  belligerent  sifnil,  and  had  llieir 
mock  battles  with  a  freedom  and  rashness  that  astonished 
the  beholder. 
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The  fiery  strife  consumed  the  substance  of  the  people. 
Business  enterprises  furnishing  a  livelihood  for  large 
numbers  were  suspended.  Thousands  of  skillful  hands 
and  strong  arms  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  pursuits 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
for  the  camp  and  battlefield,  greatly  increasing  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  amount  of  poverty  and  sullering. 
Butter  reached  the  fabulous  price  of  seventy-live  cents  per 
pound ;  IMenimac  prints  cost  thirty-seven  cents  a  3'ard, 
while  imported  calicoes  were  seventy-five  cents.  Other 
articles  of  home  consumption  were  proportionately  ex- 
pensive. 

The  aristocracy  here  is  based  upon  wealth.  A  few  old 
families,  embracing  the  highest  refinement  and  culture, 
keep  up  a  select  circle,  and  look  down  upon  the  parvenu 
of  fashionable  life.  But  wealth  changed  hands  during  the 
war.  Men  capable  of  conducting  great  enterprises,  who 
worked  hard  at  the  Union  wheel  at  its  commencement,  be- 
came poor.  Any  number  could  be  counted,  now  biinkrupt, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  success. 
The  spirit  of  speculation  ran  high  ;  everybody  seemed  de- 
termined to  make  himself  rich  out  of  the  war.  Princely 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  the  wild  chase  for  gain. 
Many  an  eager  fortune-hunter  found  the  tables  turned 
against  him,  especially  those  who  had  been  trying  to 
walk  in  the  golden  steps  of  the  successful  ones.  They 
had  occupied  handsomely  furnished  houses,  emplo}  ed  a 
retinue  of  servants,  and  lived  in  grand  style.  They  had 
splendid  stores  and  warehouses,  and  had  shone  for  a 
brief  period,  when  the  crash  came,  and  they  were  tlriven 
into  a  few  rooms  in  a  dingy  tenement,  which  looked  like 
a  seam  between  the  lofty  buiklings,  with  nothing  left  but 
the  remembrance  of  past  happiness,  to  render  llie  change 
more  insupportable,  and  which  was  often  drowned  in  the 
intoxicating  cup.  They  had  wasted  llie  bread  which 
might  have  been  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  returned 
after  many  days.     No  doubt  many  will  begin  business 
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again  on  a  better  foundation,  and  go  into  life  with  a  new 
spirit. 

While  the  conflict  was  raging,  many  a  prayer  went  up 
to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
w^ith  the  firm  belief  that  without  that  our  struo  oles  would 
be  a  failure.  After  nearly  four  years  of  war,  and  war  on 
such  a  scale  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  had  been  yielded  up,  mil- 
lions of  treasure  poured  out,  and  there  were  terrible  fail- 
ures and  defeats,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  still  hung  in 
doubt,  it  became  apparent  that  it  could  be  saved  only 
upon  the  basis  of  universal  freedom.  The  sword  had 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  it  might  have  required  years 
to  unravel.  Sometimes  God  adopts  extraordinary  meas- 
ures to  bring  a  nation  to  its  senses  and  keep  it  on  the 
right  track.  The  President,  good,  noble,  and  true  amid 
all  the  calumnies  and  obloquy  heaped  upon  him,  ever 
mindful  of  his  responsibility  and  tlie  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, uninfluenced  by  the  solicitations  of  party,  undaunted 
by  the  menaces  of  opposition,  with  firmness  for  the  right, 
struck  the  blow  at  the  vital  point  of  the  rebellion.  Jan- 
uary 31,  1865,  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  forever 
abolished,  and  foiu'  millions  among  us  were  lifted  from 
brutehood  to  numhood,  and  invested  with  legal  humanity, 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  had  cost 
those  least  implicated  in  its  existence  sweat  and  blood, 
groans  and  tears,  and  besides  had  well-nigli  ruined  the 
South.  Throwing  oil  the  incubus  under  >ueh  compli- 
cated dangers  and  difiiculties,  was  the  greatest,  sublimest 
act  ever  chronicled  in  American  history,  and  prophetic 
of  the  prosperity  which  woukl  smile  anew  o\  er  ihousauils 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  plains  when  war  had  sheailied  its 
sword.  Flags  were  run  up  on  the  beautil'ul  ciuuuMices  in 
Dorchester;  the  joy-bells  i)ealetl  long  and  sweet  irom  the 
city;  the  air  was  full  of  music.  The  one  lost  chord  in 
freedom's  anthem,  sung  by  the  nation,  had  been  restored, 
and  now  it  came  in  full,  round  notes,  thrilling  along  m 
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one  harmonious  echo  from  old  Faneuil  Hall ;  from  the 
everlasting  hills,  where  beams  the  star  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  ;  from  the  shores  by  the  sounding  sea  ; 
from  the  sweet  shades  of  the  magnolia's  blossoms  at  the 
South ;  from  the  shining  rivers  and  blue-peaked  moun- 
tains of  the  West ;  from  the  graves  of  freedom's  martyrs, 
swelling  higher  and  higher,  that  slavery  was  ended, 
whilst  millions  of  hearts,  as  it  rolled  over  the  land,  re- 
sponded, "Amen."  Ringing  low,  came  the  creak  of 
opening  prison-doors,  the  clank  of  falling  chains,  hand- 
cufts,  whips,  and  instruments  of  torture,  which,  with  the 
overturning  of  useless  auction-blocks,  and  the  crash 
among  the  pens  at  the  slave-marts,  made  up  the  "  anvil 
chorus." 

"Land  of  our  sires  1  the  patriot  fires 

Burn  bright  in  every  dwelling, 
And  anthems  grand,  iVom  mount  to  strand. 

Across  thy  plains  are  swelling. 
Thy  soil  the  tyrant's  foot  profane 

Shall  press  in  triumph  never; 
Here  man  is  man  !    God  breaks  his  chain. 

And  free  is  free  for  ever." 

From  that  time  the  North  was  irresistible.  Her  armies 
fought  not  alone  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  under 
the  banner  of  the  Almighty.  The  Confederacy,  whose 
corner-stone  was  slavery,  began  to  crumble  and  lall.  At 
eleven,  April  3d,  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  ringing 
of  bells  were  heard  in  the  city.  Flags  were  run  up  on 
the  heights,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed,  till  it  was 
announced  that  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  Conietleracy, 
had  been  taken.  Stores  were  closed,  and  the  streets 
thronged  ;  nobody  could  work  ;  cheer  after  cheer  came 
from  the  crowd;  the  most  jubilant  feeling  pre\ ailed. 
The  legislature  adjourned,  and  commenced  singing,  and 
the  halls  of  the  State  Houst:  echoed  to  the  nu  huly  (.A 
"Old  Hundred,"  "America,"  antl  "John  Ihowu,"'  the 
Democrats  joining  the  chorus  with  a  will.    There  was 
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almost  an  entire  suspension  of  business  ;  men  walked  the 
streets  in  a  broad  grin,  laughing  to  themselves,  and 
laughing  at  each  other.  Many  a  joke  was  cracked  over 
that  "little  village,"  the  seat  of  the  rebellion. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  old  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was 
soon  filled  to  overflowing.  Speeches  were  made,  and  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  rocked  under  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
eloquence.  The  most  radical  and  conser\'ative  men  occu- 
pied the  platform  together,  and  the  sable  sons  of  Africa 
stood  as  speakers  beside  some  of  the  most  finished,  scholarly 
men  —  the  real  aristocracy,  dyed  in  the  wool,  who  have  had 
their  big  dinners,  and  stalls  of  lleet  horses  all  their  lives, 
but  of  late  have  given  their  sympathies  and  hopes  of  suc- 
cess to  the  enemies  of  the  countr}-,  and  been  so  copper}-  in 
some  of  their  speeches  that  they  were  hissed  down.  On 
this  occasion  they  came  forward  to  swell  tlie  chorus  of 
joy,  bringing  to  mind  the  story  of  two  men  who  went  to 
hunt  bears,  but  at  the  approach  of  danger,  one  of  them 
sprang  up  into  a  tree  till  Bruin  was  killed,  and  then 
joined  in  the  cry,  "  We've  killed  a  bear  1  we've  killed  a 
bear  !  "  It  must  have  been  humiliating  to  such  men  to 
stand  beside  the  negro,  regarded  hitherto  as  only  a 
chattel,  but  whose  speech  told  eloquently  that  he  was  a 
man.    Such  a  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  ihei  e  belore. 

Bells  rang  most  of  the  da\'  and  evening,  bands  phi}  ed, 
flags  were  unlurled,  and  the  red,  white,  anil  blue  dis- 
played in  every  possible  place.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  grand  illumination  and  display  ot'  lirewcuks  in  Injston 
and  its  environs.  Many  of  the  large  houses  around  the 
Common  and  public  squares  were  illuminated  with  tri- 
colors at  every  window,  and  all  manner  ot  cK'\  iccs  were 
exhibited.  The  continued  succession  of  richly  furnished 
parlors,  with  walls  embellished  with  pictures,  thrown 
open  and  floodecl  with  light,  presented  an  iniposmg  scene 
to  the  passer-by.  The  cit)-  glowed  as  if  lil  by  iniernal 
lires.  Our  neiirhbors  illuminated,  from  cellar  to  allic. 
We  put  lights  in  our  windows.    Close  upon  the  heels  ot 
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this  victory  followed  the  surrender  of  Lee  with  his  army, 
and  the  people  grew  still  more  jubilant.  The  heavy  rain 
did  not  keep  the  masses  in-doors.  There  was  a  general 
outburst  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Next  a  telegram 
flashed  across  the  continent  which  toppled  down  all  this 
glory,  converted  it  into  the  gilded  mockery  of  sorrow, 
and  hung  crape  over  the  brilliant  scene.  The  Pres- 
ident had  been  assassinated  !  Humanity  stood  appalled, 
shocked  I  The  wine  was  mixed  with  gall,  and  sackcloth 
took  the  place  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue.  Never  was 
the  city  so  draped  in  mourning ;  thousands  of  yards  of 
bunting  were  put  up,  and  windows  were  hung  with  black, 
relieved  by  white  stars.  Brazen-tongued  bells  told  a 
nation's  grief,  and  chimed  out  a  solemn  requium  at  the 
midnight  hour.  There  was  a  general  mourning  :  some 
dressed  in  black  ;  others  wore  rosettes  of  black  and  white 
upon  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  poorest  laborer  wore  some 
badge  of  it.  It  was  seen  in  all  public  assemblies  for 
sixty  days.  The  city,  bowed  in  the  majesty  of  sorrow, 
was  a  sublime  spectacle. 

"Four  hundred  thousand  men, 
The  brave,  the  good,  the  true, 
In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  battle  plain,  in  prison  pen. 
Lie  dead  for  me  and  you. 
'    Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  soil  their  grave. 
For  me  and  you, 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you." 
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FOURTH  BOOK. 


LETTER  I. 
A  Home  in  the  Suburbs. 

Providence  has  at  last  set  us  down  in  the  fine  old 
suburban  town  of  Dorchester,  where  the  pulsations  of  the 
city  are  constantly  fch,  without  its  excitement,  its  business 
din,  and  without  some  of  its  vices.  It  is  full  of  rural 
beauty  and  quiet,  a  land  of  poetry  and  unwritten  music, 
where  nature  lends  imagery  to  the  cultivated  imagination, 
and  is  so  haunted  by  recollections  and  relics  of  the  past 
as  to  revive  my  antiquarian  proclivities,  and  induce  me  to 
search  its  records  to  collect  items  that  will  throw  light  on 
the  early  history  of  our  ancestors,  and  teach  our  children 
the  hardships  endured  by  a  generation  long  since  passed 
away,  though  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish  has  accunuilatcd 
between  the  stepping-stones. 

Dorchester,  from  its  proximity  to  tlie  ocean,  its  eleva- 
tion, prospect,  and  verdure,  is  a  green  coronal  in  the 
landscape  wreath  that  encircles  Jjoston,  and  altogether  a 
desirable  location.  The  face  of  the  country  is  undulat- 
ing and  singularly  beautiful,  with  all  the  romance  and 
dreamy  grandeur  of  bold,  rocky  scenery.  Valle)  s  with 
a  busy  population,  slopes  of  the  gentlest  declivity,  soft 
and  pastoral,  low  swells  like  ocean  wa\'es,  hills  maniled 
with  verdure,  lona"  ridges  runnino-  out  into  headlands  at 
the  sea,  and  patches  of  forest,  bold  prominences,  shar[) 
ravines,  rivulets,  groves  and  wiklwood  iniernunghHl  with 
lawns,  hedges,  venerable  trees,  llower-giUdens,  gnen- 
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houses,  nurseries,  orchards,  and  ponds,  make  up  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene.  Over  all  these,  in  the  bright 
illumination  of  the  setting  sun,  sweeps  a  fragrant,  cool 
sea-breeze,  conducive  to  nightly  rest,  making  it  a  healthy, 
delightful  retreat  —  a  place  of  repose  for  business  men 
who  have  lived  out  the  day  in  the  smothering  atmosphere 
of  the  city. 

It  has  many  beautiful  residences,  the  homes  of  men 
vi^ho  have  made  fortunes  in  stock  and  trade.  Reared 
under  the  close  discipline  and  sterner  virtues  of  New 
England  firesides,  they  came  from  their  mountain  homes 
to  the  city,  arose  by  energy  and  industry  from  small  be- 
ginnings to  be  the  controlling  element  of  active  business 
life,  secured  a  fortune,  and  retired,  verifjnng  the  old  prov- 
erb, that  "If  you  would  grow  up  to  the  skies,  }ou  must 
first  be  planted  low  in  the  dust."  Not  unfrequently,  on  a 
drive,  we  pass  two  majestic  bronze  lions  guarding  the 
entrance  of  an  avenue  that  leads  to  a  mansion  secluded 
from  view  by  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  occupied, 
perchance,  by  the  once  green  mountain  boy,  now  sur- 
rounded by  comfort  and  luxury,  and  among  the  leading 
influences  of  society.  These  homes  are  graced  by  beauti- 
ful girls  and  queenly  women.  Editors,  authors,  and  poets 
find  a  genial  home  in  this  ancient  town. 

We  belong  to  a  rural  neighborhood,  whose  prett}^  cot- 
tages are  planted  among  bold,  jutting  rocks,  ravines,  and 
coppices  of  evergreens,  with  paths  winding  among  cool 
retreats,  inviting  you  to  linger  and  listen  to  nature's  free 
concert.  The  sight  of  these  rocks,  trees,  and  streams 
awakens  the  most  delightful  emotions,  as  if  I  had  sud- 
denly met  the  friends  of  my  childhood.  Nature  is  never 
half  so  beautiful  as  after  we  have  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  city. 

Our  cottage  home,  which  we  call  the  Echo  House  be- 
cause it  repeats  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
in  the  distance,  stands  close  by  a  parcel  of  trees  of  the 
olden  tribe,  through  which  rays  of  gold  fall  obliquely 
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upon  the  carpet  floor,  and  beneath  their  shehering  leaves 
I  hear  a  robin,  'Mow  piping  to  iis  mate"  when  the  rain 
comes  pattering  down.  In  front  are  flowers  and  orna- 
mental trees;  in  the  rear,  our  garden,  widi  a  plat  of 
grass,  where  we  walk  in  the  shade,  between  the  growdng 
corn  and  spreading  vines,  to  inhale  the  sweet  breath  of 
summer.  A  white  oak,  with  dark,  glossy  leaves,  nestles 
close  under  our  window  ;  farther  along  is  a  clierry,  where 
the  birds  twitter  and  feed  ;  also  a  rustic  seat,  framed  into 
four  tall  young  oaks  growing  out  of  the  same  root ;  a 
venerable  elm,  with  outstretched,  drooping  branches 
swaying  hither  and  thither  in  the  wild  winds  ;  and  higher 
up  on  the  landscape  another  is  seen  in  dark  outline 
against  the  sk}^,  when  sunset  crimsons  the  west.  In  the 
distance,  stately  mansions  lift  their  sombre  observatories 
above  the  surrounding  forest,  reminding  us  of  the  old 
castles  of  the  feudal  age.  The  thunder,  whistle,  and 
ringing  of  the  passing  locomotive  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  day,  and  the  clock  on  the  distant  hilltop  cliimes 
out  the  hour  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

On  the  height  above  us  are  dark,  solemn  evergreens, 
where  the  thunder-cloud  often  rests  in  threatening  majesty, 
and  sends  out  the  red  lightnings  to  herald  the  coming 
storm.  The  clouds  liere,  as  Professor  Tyndall  says  of 
those  floating  about  the  Alpine  summits,  are  very  grand, 
grander  than  anything  I  have  before  seen."  Sometimes 
they  float  over  the  blue  vault  in  pillowy  masses  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  gathering  along  in  the  north,  "lie 
like  angels  sleeping  on  the  wing,"  over  the  distant  city, 
with  scarcely  a  visible  motion.  At  others,  white  fiecks 
move  in  hosts  over  the  heavens,  or  a  hue,  soli  haze,  like 
a  bridal  veil,  floats  lovingly  through  the  clear  blue  spaces, 
its  light  folds  deepening  into  waves  as  it  tr.nls  along  the 
sky.  At  evening,  they  lie  away  in  the  we.si,  pink  and 
purple,  scarlet  and  gold,  piled  t)ne  above  auod\er,  like 
mountain-peaks  over  the  green-woocUtl  hori/on,  ur  the 
retiring  sun  lights  up  the  entire  firmament  with  a  ciim-on 
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flood.  The  cumuli  driven  in  from  tlie  sea  by  local  winds 
assume  a  fiery  redness,  and  lly  hither  and  ihilher,  like 
chariots  of  fire,  traversing  the  mysterious  cloudland. 
The  earth  reflects  the  grand  illumination,  and  the  win- 
dows upon  the  heights  blaze  in  the  setting  sun.  In  win- 
ter, a  soft  rose  color  is  imparted  to  the  snow.  As  the 
great  transmutation  of  color  goes  on,  a  gorgeous  mantle 
of  red  and  purple  overspreads  the  heavens,  \vhich  fades 
and  darkens  as  "  the  tints  ebb  out  like  a  celestial  tide," 
resigning  the  sky  to  sable  night.  But  far  away  beyond 
this  grand  farewell  of  day  lie  tiie  mellow  tints  of  gold  and 
amber,  foreshadowing  a  world  unveiled  by  clouds,  but 
resplendent  wdth  glory,  and  calling  forth  the  sweetest, 
happiest  aspirations  of  the  human  soid. 

In  close  proximity  to  these  evergreens  are  fertile  acres, 
with  flower-gardens,  shaded  avenues,  graceful  arbor-\  ita3 
trees,  hedges,  lawns,  and  elegant  mansions,  wheie  it 
might  seem  that  no  care  for  the  morrow  would  ever 
darken  the  bright  vision  of  the  occupants.  We  some- 
times linger  in  our  walk,  when  the  long  simimer  day  is 
almost  done,  and  the  shadow^s  creep  along  the  sidewalk, 
to  look  at  one  of  these  gardens.  It  is  skirted  on  one 
hand  by  shade  trees  and  lawn,  on  the  other  b}^  the  prin- 
cipal carriage  drive,  neatly  hedged  with  box,  and  an 
avenue  which  leads  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  lined  by 
thickly  set  arbor-vitas  trees,  and  paved  with  pebble- 
stones. Paths,  well  worn  by  coming  feet,  wind  from  the 
garden  up  under  the  trees  to  the  mansion,  which  stands 
upon  a  little  plateau,  just  under  the  brow  of  a  wooded 
eminence.  It  is  skillfully  laid  oht  in  miniature  squares, 
octagons,  niches,  circles,  and  stars,  box-edged,  and 
planted  with  fruit  and  flowers.  In  its  rear,  ch)se  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  is  a  rustic  arbor,  .twined  of 
willow,  w^ith  a  thatched,  mossy  roof,  —  giving  jiieiu- 
resqueness  to  the  scene,  —  where  the  good  people  sit  to 
enjoy  its  shade  and  fragrance,  whilst  fairy  chihhen  stray 
among  the  flowers.    We  wonder  if,  in  the  luxury  of  re- 
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tirement,  they  are  looking  for  a  home  in  the  better  hind  ; 
if,  in  their  fullness,  they  seek  tliat  inner  life  that  comes 
from  God  alone,  or,  like  a  Dives,  fare  sumpluouslv,  and 
waste  the  precious  hours,  forgetful  of  Him,  to  tremble  at 
last,  like  Belshazzar,  at  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall  ! 

Beyond  this  shady  retreat  is  an  elegant  home,  remark- 
able for  its  air  of  comfort  and  repose,  and  harmony  in  its 
st3de  of  architecture,  which,  widi  the  unpretending  sim- 
plicity of  its  surroundings,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  already  described.  It  is  beautifully  furnished, 
from  basement  to  attic,  in  the  most  approved  taste,  a 
model  of  domestic  convenience  and  luxury.  It  stands  in 
the  center  of  pleasant  grounds,  that  gently  slope  to  the 
street,  ornamented  with  trees,  and  encircled  by  a  unique 
granite  wall.  Its  observatory  commands  an  extensi\'C 
and  delightful  view.  Here  night  comes  softl)^  down,  and 
with  dewy  fingers  folds  up  the  young  roses ;  and  the 
goddess  of  day,  on  her  chariot-track,  from  out  her  ancient 
path  afar,  drawn  by  the  steeds  of  the  morning,  drives  the 
shadows  from  halls  embellished  with  pictures  and  pro- 
ductions of  art.  Here  mature  life  reposes  under  the 
genial  banner  of  requited  toil,  and  youth  enjo}  s  that 
sweet  oasis  of  friendship  and  culture  which  weaUh  usu- 
ally brings.  To  me  it  is  a  little  realm  of  homelike  sim- 
shihe,  where  my  spirit  has  been  refreshed  in  the  society 
of  private  friendship.  To  the  considerate  kinduess  of 
the  gentlemanly  proprietor  and  his  excellent  lad\'  1  owe 
most  of  m}^  observations  about  town. 

From  this  street  you  have  a  delightful  view  of  tlie  val- 
ley, with  its  varied  scenery,  clothed  in  the  ^•ast  overllow 
of  summer  wealth;  and  the  ocean,  studded  with  islands, 
and  dotted  with  white  sails  far  away  into  the  blue  vista, 
where  water  and  sky  seem  to  meet.  Also  Porehester 
Heights,  now  included  in  South  ]n)ston,  wnh  its  outline 
of  decaying  earthworks,  ornamented  with  rows  dI  trees, 
and  surmounted  by  a  flag-stalV,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution  as  the  place  where  Washington  [)laiued 
23 
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his  cannon  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  trom  Boston, 
March  5th,  1776.  Not  far  away,  on  C  Street,  when  grad- 
ing for  the  raih-oad,  the  workmen  came  upon  some  an- 
cient Indian  sepulchres ;  and  a  quantity  of  skulls  and 
bones,  with  hunting  implements,  which  the  red  man 
thinks  so  necessary  for  his  solitary  journe}^  in  the  land  of 
shades,  were  exhumed.  Among  the  remains  w  as  a  fe- 
male, in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  protiisely 
decorated  with  beads  and  other  ornaments  —  ma}  be  the 
daughter  of  a  sachem  who  once  ranged  these  ibrests  wild 
and  free,  or  the  dark-eyed  wife  of  the  last  chieftain  who 
inhabited  these  shores  ;  the  last  who,  with  his  ti  ibe,  lighted 
the  council-hres,  and  marked  the  diflerence  between  his 
race  and  the  pale-faces,  saying,  as  he  saw  in  tlie  place 
of  the  old  green  woods,  which  had  furnished  shelter  and 
sustenance  for  his  game,  sunny  fields  of  waving,  golden 
grain,  "that  the  latter  lived  on  seeds,  while  iJicy  lived  on 
flesh;  that  the  flesh  had  four  legs  with  which  to  escape, 
while  they  had  but  two  on  which  to  pursue  it ;  and  the 
seed-growers  would  supersede  the  flesh-eaters."  This 
prophecy  has  proved  but  too  true.  History  informs  us 
"that  from  the  origin  of  the  colony  they  were  the  iriends 
of  the  white  man ;  that  they  adopted  the  white  man's 
faith,  and,  by  a  miracle  of  Christian  pains  and  charit}-, 
read  the  white  man's  Book  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
were  treated  with  great  consideration,  receiving  a  grant 
of  six  thousand  acres  of  land  for  their  accommodation, 
(it  being  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town  of 
Stoughton.)" 

John  Eliot  was  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  a  greater 
than  whom,  it  is  said,  never  lived,  lie  labored  lor  tluir 
elevation  with  untiring  zeal.  The  chair  in  which  he  used 
to  study  is  still  preserved  anu)ng  the  relics  of  the  l^irst 
Church.  Mr.  Eliot  was  born  in  ICnglaiul  in  iC^o.},  and 
died  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  the  advcUiced  age  of  eighty- 
six.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  began  I.)  preach 
in  1631  ;  was  settled  as  teacher  of  the  ehurch  in  Ro.xbury 
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in  1632.  Having  acquired  the  Indian  language,  he  com- 
menced preaching  to  them  in  October,  1646.  Soon  after, 
a  settlement  of  praying  Indians  was  formed  at  Nonan- 
tum,  which  removed,  in  1651,  to  Natick,  where  an  Indian 
church  v^as  organized,  which  flourished  for  many  )  ciu  s. 
lie  traveled  extensively,  induced  large  bodies  of  Indians 
to  give  lip  their  savage  customs  and  form  themseh-es 
into  civilized  communities,  led  many  to  engage  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  them,  and  lived  to  sec  twent\'-four 
become  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  their  own  tribes.  All 
New  England  bewailed  his  death.  We  find  among  his 
published  works,  as  given  in  Sparks'  American  Biog- 
raphy :  The  Progress  of  the  C/ospel  among  the  Indians  ; 
the  Christian  Commonwealth;  an  Indian  grammar;  the 
Psalms,  translated  into  Indian  meter;  and  a  1  larmon)^  of 
the  Gospels,  in  English.  His  greatest  work,  however, 
was  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue, 
published  in  Cambridge  in  1661.  This  was  the  only 
Bible  printed  in  America  until  a  much  later  period. 
Copies  of  it  are  very  rare,  and  have  been  sold  at  £170 
and  £210.  x\  copy  is  quoted  in  a  late  London  catalogue 
at  £225,  and  one  was  sold  in  New  York,  in  1868,  lor 
ifil,i30.  The  language  in  which  it  was  jirinte'd  has  ulterl\' 
perished,  and  only  one  or  two  persons  in  modern  times 
have  been  able  to  read  it. 

"  They  dwindled  with  each  generation,  till  at  last  one 
poor,  solitary  Indian,  who  it  was  saitl  occui)ied  a  lonely 
wip:wam  on  Stou(*;hton  Pond,  and  who  used  to  come 
down,  once  or  twice  a  3'ear,  to  the  seaside,  hox'ered  a  da\' 
or  two  about  Squantnm,  caught  a  few  lish  at  the  Lower 
IMills,  strolled  olT  into  the  woods,  and  with  pl.iintixe 
wailings  cut  away  the  bushes  iVom  an  ancient  nuuuul, 
which,  as  he  thought,  cover».'d  the  ashes  rl  his  ladiers, 
and  then  went  back,  a  silent,  broken,  nu'kiiuholy  man. 
the  last  of  a  perislied  tribe."  But  tiieir  dust  sleeps  in  die 
v.'Avlh  around  us,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  CmwU  and  (iood 
Spirit. 
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In  the  distance  lies  the  city,  en\'eloped  in  a  mantle  of 
smoke,  where  in  an  inner  chamber  a  darling  child  whis- 
pered his  last  good-bye  as  his  young  spirit  went  forth  on 
glad  wings,  leaving  us  life's  longer,  rougher  journe}-. 
Faithful  memory  often  goes  to  a  church  near  by,  to 
look  at  the  sweet  pale  face  in  its  last  repose,  and  listen  to 
the  child  voices  singing,  "The  beautiful  land."  At  night, 
when  neither  moon  nor  stars  shed  their  radiance  upon  the 
earth,  the  illumination  of  this  great  city  beaming  up  into 
the  darkness  is  a  very  beautiful  sight,  and  when  suen  irom 
afar  it  reminds  you  of  the  great  city,"  the  "  holy  Jeru- 
salem," irradiated  by  the  divine  glory,  with  its  throng  of 
redeemed  ones  singing  the  song  of  INIoses  and  the  Lamb. 
There  is  no  night  there,  no  cloud,  no  sorrow  ;  but  the 
sweet  breathings  of  eternal  peace,  beyond  mortal  compre- 
hension, gush  forth  from  every  bosom.  Peace,  security, 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  are  the  portion  of  its  inhab- 
itants, "who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  How  amazing  and  glorious  is  this  great  city  of 
light  to  earth's  weary  travelers  enshrouded  in  the  mist 
and  darkness  of  time,  faint,  but  pursuing  their  way  to  its 
celestial  shores  ! 

"There  dw^ll  the  loved  and  lost  of  long  ago ; 
On  that  jo}'ous  sliore, 
The  sorrow-burdened  past  shall  fade  for  evermore." 

There  are  many  pleasant  rides  about  town  well  known 
to  the  white-gloved  coachmen  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
Seaward,  you  have  the  Plain  and  Savin  Hill,  between 
whose  sunny  slopes  and  the  Neck  the  ba\-  curves  >o  beau- 
tifully, and  a  fair  extent  of  coast,  smoothed  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  industry,  whore  sweep  the  tides  and  blow  the 
soft  sea-gales.  On  a  sultry  sunnner  afternoon,  w  he  n  the 
sea  is  blue  and  glassy,  and  the  light  waves  ripple  up  on 
the  sand,  groups  of  men,  wcnnen,  antl  children  ailendetl 
by  their  nurses  and  followed  by  a  candy  woman,  gather 
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along  the  green  shore  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  and  the 
music  of  the  water.  In  the  interior  westward,  the  luxu- 
riant landscape  varies  at  almost  every  step,  assuming  such 
a  combination  of  forms  as  render  it  exccechngly  w  ild  and 
picturesque.  Wooded  ridges  running  atliwart  tlie  coun- 
try terminate  abruptly  in  a  pass,  or  sink  into  island-like 
patches  of  plain  dotted  with  trees  or  covered  w  ith  a  charm- 
ing villa,  and  slopes  darkened  with  foliage  form  the  back- 
ground of  broad  streets  with  rose-co\'ered  cottages  and  man- 
sions embowered  in  trees.  In  one  direction  are  the  Dhie 
Hills,  once  the  Indians'  pleasant  himting-grounds,  and  the 
cemeteries  of  Moimt  Hope  and  h'orcst  Hills.  In  another, 
3'ou  reach  the  pond,  in  simimcr  a  sleeping  silver  lakelet, 
clear  as  a  mirror,  encircled  by  green  banks  decked  with 
gold  and  mottled  with  shadows,  rellecting  the  overhanging 
trees  and  clear  blue  depths  above  ;  in  w  inter,  a  smooth, 
imbroken  plain,  bearing  upon  its  frigid  bosc^n  m\-riads 
of  skaters,  presenting  a  fairy  scene.  Brilliant  companies 
assemble  here  from  the  city  and  the  charming  \  illage  tij-jon 
its  shore  to  engage  in  the  exciting  pastime,  and  the  iVosty 
air  vibrates  with  the  click  of  skates  and  the  merry  laugh. 
In  another  direction  the  landscape  is  serratetl  and  \\  ilder, 
being  more  thickl)^  wooded  widi  groves  ot'  pine  and  fir, 
and  imbedded  with  rocks.  Huge  botdders,  creation's  mon- 
uments, lie  scattered  by  the  wa3side,  or  j)ileil  up  layer 
above  layer  into  formidable  lastnesses,  grand  and  gloom)-  ; 
some  of  them  smooth  and  of  a  dark  gray  color,  others 
coni^lomerate,  of  a  reddish  hue.  Here  the  wild  bird  sini^s, 
and  streams  gin"gle  in  the  moss\'  dells  overarched  by  hazi'l- 
wood  and  pine.  But  instead  ot"  being  a  rocky  solitude, 
this  is  a  kind  of  modern  Telra,  widi  a  busy  population, 
who  have  chosen  this  muniiion  of  rocks"  lor  a  sunnner 
residence.  Some  of  these  piles,  maniled  with  ivy  and 
honeysuckle,  are  surmoimted  with  pretty  coUai;es  or  ob- 
servatories that  overlook  the  ailjacent  cities.  A  solid  mass 
of  rock  sometimes  paves  the  street  and  forms  a  barrier 
at  its  side  many  feet  hii;h.    A  boidder  covered  wnh  a 
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layer  of  earth,  bordered  with  a  hedge-row,  forms  the 
yard  of  an  airy  home  ;  and  sometimes  boidders  make  the 
entire  surroundings  of  dwehings,  with  dchcate  llowcrs 
peeping  through  their  crevices  Hke  a  beautifid  soul  look- 
ing through  a  homely  face.  This  highly  interesting  sec- 
tion of  country,  so  marked  and  varied,  impresses  }  ou  with 
the  idea  that  the  sea  once  wildly  dashed  its  billows  over 
these  rocks. 

On  our  way  to  church  we  pass  a  long,  leaning  rope- 
walk,  running  parallel  w^ith  the  street  on  a  bed  of  rocks, 
and  lighted  by  a  row  of  windows  resembling  port-holes, 
reminding  you  of  an  old  fort  of  other  days.  It  was  built 
by  an  Englishman,  when  ropes  and  cables  were  made  by 
hand  and  carried  to  market  on  men's  shoulders  Tor  w  ant 
of  other  means  of  conveyance.  Near  b}^  the  iron-bound 
bucket  from  which  he  drank  still  hangs  in  the  deep  well, 
and  roses  are  growing  by  the  wall  where  the  house  to 
ruin  w^ent  down. 

Farther  along  we  often  see  an  old  man,  with  bare  head 
and  arms,  crouched  upon  his  hands  and  knees  near  the 
roadside,  weeding  his  corn  and  vegetables,  to  show^  his 
contempt  of  public  opinion.  In  early  life  he  was  thought 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  invited  to  unite  with  the  First 
Church,  which  he  declined  unless  some  of  its  luiworthy 
members  were  excluded.  Though  the  demand  may  have 
had  a  seeming  reasonable  look,  it  could  not  w^ell  be  cum- 
plied  with,  and  he  decided  that  he  could  live  a  Christian 
life  and  abound  in  all  good  works,  as  well  out  of  the 
church  as  in.  He  often  vied  with  its  ollicial  nicnilurs 
in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity.  lUit  he  was  out  of  the 
church;  there  were  no  ties  to  bind  iiini  to  the  riglu,  no 
loving  hands  stretched  out  to  prexent  his  fall.  In  his  si  lf- 
reliance  he  at  lenoth  lost  his  relii»ii)us  faith.  Now  he  had 
settled  down  into  skepticism  ami  unbelief,  without  any 
certainty  of  a  future  *life.  It  was  sail  to  see  him  on  tlu* 
confines  of  eternity,  throwing  olV  the  restraints  of  ilu'  Sali- 
batli  and  sa)ing  by  his  conduct  that  he  U'an-d  neither 
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God  nor  man.  His  record  is  an  impressive  lesson  for 
those  who  ignore  the  church  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fections of  its  memhers,  and  claim  that  they  can  live  just 
as  good  a  life  out  of  it  as  in  it.  Better  be  a  d(j(;rkeeper 
in  the  house  of  God,  than  to  wander  without  the  fold  and 
be  lost  in  the  wilds  of  temptadon  and  impiety. 


LETTER  11. 

Ancient  Cemetery.  —  INIonuments  and  Epitaphs.  — 
Church.  — Wedding. 

In  the  rear  of  the  church  is  the  ancient  cemetery, 
which  has  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  burial  over  two 
centuries.  Originally  it  was  enclosed  by  a  heavv  log 
fence,  which  was  found,  when  removed  for  the  present 
wall,  to  cover,  almost  its  entire  length,  the  remains  of 
human  beings  said  to  have  been  placed  there  in  die  time 
of  Indian  atrocities,  to  prevent  their  being  dug  up  and 
scalped,  probably  during  King  Philip's  war.  It  is  now 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of  masonry,  against  which 
are  imbedded  the  old  tombs,  covered  with  earth  grass- 
grown,  and  secured  with  iron  bars  and  iica\y  padlocks 
covered  with  rust,  perchance  not  to  be  openeil  again  till 
the  great  awakening.  The  ground  is  i'ull  of  relics  c^l'  ye 
olden  times'.  Here  are  the  time-worn  monunieius  ol"  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  some  built  of  brick  and  cowred  w  ith 
a  stone  slab  usually  of  an  oblong  scjuare  about  ihree  led 
hio-h,  and  slabs  restino-  on  small  columns,  >uch  as  are 
seen  only  in  the  oldest  cemeteries  in  the  Luul.  Lean- 
ing headstones,  originally  rough  and  ornamenli'd  wiih  a 
death's-head,  but  now  crumbling  with  age  and  covered 
with  moss,  press  closely  upon  each  other  Irom  the  numer- 
ous occupants  beneath.    On  some  of  these  gra\  es,  \\hii.h 
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are  very  deep,  are  heavy,  flat,  unhewn  stones,  phiced  there 
by  the  first  settlers  for  protection  against  the  wolves.  Five 
of  these  are  near  the  street-corner,  monuments  of  what 
the  fathers  suffered,  and  objects  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary. One  of  them  bears  the  date  of  1638,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  record  in  New  England.  Near  by  is  a  small  brick 
monument,  about  three  feet  square,  covered  with  dark 
slate-stone  neatly  polished  and  hooped  with  iron.  It  bears 
two  inscriptions,  one  reversed,  thus  : 

^/i'-b  p^-ipuAq  u?)9;xig  ^).iB9.'C  aq]  uj 

a.l0UI  OU  pUT3  9X]U3A\]  SJOqopQ  UQ 

ssi[q  o;  9|AOS  siq  ^\v,.\^        o-\  Apocj  sqj 
S[  po^doDOc  jjui.iojjo  su[  pqVi, 

"Svbmit  svbmitted  to  her  heavenly  king 
Being  a  flower  of  that  Eternal  spring 
Neare  3  years  old  she  died  in  heaven  to  waite 
The  yeare  was  sixteen  hvndred  48." 

Many  of  these  rude  tablets  are  covered  with  quaint  in- 
scriptions setting  forth  the  oflices  and  virtues  of  worthies 
who  came  from  England,  —  virtues  which  speak  to  the 
heart  and  demand  our  homage,  and  through  which  we 
get  glimpses  of  the  men.  Here  is  one  of  William  Poole, 
"one  of  the  first  emigrants,  for  several  3ears  town  clerk 
and  school  master,"  and  spoken  ol  in  the  records  as 
"a  sage,  reverend,  and  pious  man  of  God."  His  epi- 
taph was  written  by  himself,  and  is  still  legible  upon  the 
stone,  an  impressive  sermon  to  the  reader : 

"  Ho  passenger  tis  worth  thy  paines  to  stay 
&  take  a  dead  mans  lesson  by  ye  way 
I  was  what  now  thou  art  and  thou  shalt  be 
What  I  am  now,  what  odds  Iwixt  me  thee 
Now  go  thy  way  but  stay  take  one  word  more 
Thy  stafi',  for  ought  thou  knowesi,  stands  next  ye  dore 
Death  is  ye  dore  ye  dore  ol'  heaven  or  liell 
Be  warned,  lie  armed,  Believe,  Repent,  l'\ueweli." 
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Here  is  another  of  Humphrey  Atherton,  of  the  second 
emigration,  "a  man  of  mark  and  inlluence  in  the  colony, 
who  filled  important  oflices  and  attained  the  highest  mih- 
tary  rank."  He  was  "slow  of  speech,  but  downright  for 
business;  of  cheerful  spirit,  and  entire  for  the  country." 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  as  he  was  riding  from 
Boston,  and  killed,  in  1661.  The  record  upon  his  tomb- 
stone sets  fortli  in  "solemn  quaintness  his  higli  nujral 
character  and  the  pomp  of  his  tuneral  obsequies." 

"Here  lies  our  Captaine,  &  Major  of  Syffolk  was  withal 
A  Godly  Magistrate  was  he,  &  Major  Generall 
Two  Troops  of  Hors  with  him  heare  came.   Svch  worth 

his  love  did  crave 
Ten  Companyes  of  foot  also,  movrning  marcht  t*)  his 

grave. 

Let  all  that  Read  be  sure  to  keep  the  laith  as  he  has 
done. 

With  Christ  he  lives  now  crowned,  his  name  was  Hum- 
phrey Atherton." 

So  many  have  taken  their  chamber  In  these  silent  halls 
of  death,  it  has  become  one  great  charnel-house.  A  spade 
can  scarcely  be  put  into  the  ground  for  a  new  gra\  e  with- 
out striking  the  mould  of  perished  gener;ili(;ns.  I  lere 
sleep  pastors  and  people  of  long  ago,  rich  and  poor,  mas- 
ter and  servant,  maiden  with  lip  of  rose  and  i)ure  while 
brow  come  from  the  summer  fields  ol  lile,  and  chiKl  w  lu)se 
laugh  was  like  the  gushing  rill,  sages  and  warriors  of 
days  gone  by,  and  their  names  have  been  forgoilen  upon 
the  aarth. 

The  old  sexton  that  gathered  them  in  lias  in  turn 
once  and  again  been  gathered  in,  and  time  lias  sealed 
the  treasure  up.  One  lies  buried  here  who  allended  one 
thousand  and  eighty  funerals  ;  and  the  lu-ad>ione  ol  an- 
other, who  died  more  recentl)',  bears  the  lollowmg  recoid, 
written  by  himself: 
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"This  grave  was  dug  and  finished  in  the  year  1833, 

BY 

DANIEL  DAVENPORT, 

When  he  had  been  Sexton  in  Dorchester  twenty-seven 
years,  and  attended  eleven  hundred  and  tliirty- 
five  funerals  and  dug  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  graves. 

As  sexton  with  my  spade  I  learned 

To  delve  beneath  the  sod 
Where  body  to  the  earth  returned 

But  spirit  to  its  God, 
Years  twent3^-seven  this  toil  I  bore 

And  midst  deaths  oft  was  spared ; 
Seven  hundred  graves  and  thirty-four 

I  dug,  then  mine  prepared ; 
And  when  at  last  I  too  must  die 

Some  else  the  Bell  will  toll ; 
As  here  my  mortal  relics  lie 

May  heaven  receive  my  soul." 

Mr.  Davenport  continued  in  oflicc  as  sexton  fort3^-t\vo 
years,  and  died  Christmas  eve,  i860,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven  years  six  months  and  nineteen  days. 
He  buried,  from  March  3,  1806,  to  May  12,  1852,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons. 

Modern  monuments  and  headstones  are  scattered  among 
these  ancient  graves  ;  and,  notwithstandmg  the  great  num- 
ber buried  here,  so  many  tender  associations  Imger  ;u-ound 
the  sacred  spot,  it  is  still  used  lor  sepulture,  h^veu  now, 
as  I  pass  b3^  friends  are  planting  llowers  upon  new-made 
graves.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees  adorn  the  ground, 
and  interweave  their  branches  overhead.  Rows  of  ohl 
cypresses  are  still  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  pale  throng 
beneath,  they  are  fast  going  to  decay.  CouKl  they  speak, 
what  tales  might  they  not  di.-close?  Here,  lot),  in  the 
stillness  and  solitude  ol"  this  great 'repository  ol  ihe  tiea^l. 
spring  warms  the  snowdrop  and  crocus  inU)  lile,  and 
brmgs  out  the  sweet  lily  of  the  valley  upon  the  mounds  ; 
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autumn  winds  heap  the  faded  leaves,  and  winter  snows 
fall  soft  upon  the  turf-made  dwellings  of  the  unconscious 
occupants  awaiting  the  last  truinpet  to  call  thcni  from 
their  dusty  beds.  It  is  solemn  to  walk  Uiese  aisles,  so 
eloquent  with  the  history  of  the  past. 

Our  church  is  a  neatly  finished  modern  edifice,  whose 
spire  is  seen  rising  above  the  surrounding  trees,  and  its 
bell  awakens  the  mellow  chime  of  "Sabbath  hoh' "  along 
the  quiet  valley.  The  inside  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and 
furnished  w^th  gaslight,  carpets,  cushions,  and  (jrgan, 
not  inferior  to  many  of  the  city  churches.  But  never  was 
it  more  brightly  illuminated,  or  more  densely  crowded, 
than  on  the  evening  of  May  29,  1S64,  for  a  wedding  was 
there.  The  evening  w^as  clear  as  a  marriage-bell ;  the 
hills  and  valleys  were  clothed  with  verdure  and  the  blush- 
ing bloom  of  jNTay  ;  light-winged  breezes  kissed  the  honey- 
dew  from  flowers,  and  brouglit  choice  draughts  of  nectar 
to  the  lips  of  mortals  ;  the  birds  warbled  their  vespers  in 
the  groves,  and  the  retiring  sun  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over 
highland,  vale,  and  sea.  I  cannot  describe  to  \  ou  the 
glories  of  that  hour,  or  how  softly  it  faded  into  night.  It 
was  the  hoi}'  hush  and  calm  of  a  Sabbath  eve,  st)  pcjtent 
in  its  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  liex  ies  of  fair 
young  girls  \vere  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  church 
at  an  earJy  hour.  A  large  company  of  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  young  friends  came  over  from  Boston,  and  the  elite 
of  the  place  were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Bou- 
quets of  flowers  ornamented  the  desk.  The  parties  to  be 
united  in  marriage  were  the  daughter  of  the  olliciating 
clerg3''man  and  a  yoimg  clerg\ man  recently  irom  the 
university.  The  organ  ceased  its  chant  ;  there  was  a 
momentary  pause,  and  a  slight  rustle  among  the  bridal 
throng,  and  the  bride  moved  up  the  aisle  leaning  upon 
die  arm  of  her  beloved,  —  he  in  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  young  manhood,  she  in  chihllike  pm  itx  ,  the  object  of 
his  heart's  aflection  from  boyhood's  young  dieam.  They 
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had  come  to  this  most  fitting  place  at  this  sacred  hour  to 
begin  their  lives  anew  in  that  union  whicli  is  strength,  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Ihit  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  pale  spirituelle  face  of  the 
bride,  lighted  by  the  heart's  soft  throbbings  betu  een  love 
and  pain;  to  us  it  was  more  than  beautiful,  for  slie  was 
loved  by  those  who  knew  her."  There  she  stood  in  tlie 
silver  cloud  of  her  bridal  veil,  and  orange-flowers  made 
the  gold  in  her  hair.  The  beautiful  and  impressive  cere- 
mony went  on  ;  the  vows  were  spoken,  the  ring  placed 
upon  her  finger,  and  the  father's  blessing  upon  his  chil- 
dren pronounced,  all  brief  as  a  rosy  rill,  and  tiiey  retired 
from  our  sight  like  the  swift  wing  of  a  vision  of  beauty. 
The  bride  tarried  a  few  days  and  then  left  the  old  hearth- 
stone, where  at  eventide  the  dear  household  love  to  gather, 
to  seek  at  a  distance  a  new  roof-tree.  Thus  the  gentle 
beings  who  bless  life  with  their  presence  leave  us,  their 
youthful  voices  no  more  to  break  the  solitude  of  home. 

"By  the  waters  of  life  they'll  sit  together, 

Hand  in  hand,  in  the  golden  days, 
In  the  beautiful  early  summer  weather. 

When  skies  are  purple,  and  breath  is  praise, 
When  the  heart  keeps  tune  to  the  carol  of  birds. 

And  the  birds  keep  tune  to  the  songs  which  run 
Through  shimmer  of  flowers  on  grassy  swards. 

And  trees  with  voices  ^olian. 

In  the  meadow  of  life  they'll  stray  together, 

Watching  the  waving  harvests  grow, 
And  the  kind  benisons  of  the  Fatlier 

Love's  sweet  miracles  over  them  throw  ; 
And  they'll  hear  the  tread  of  years  move  by, 

The  sun  will  be  setting  behind  the  hills  ; 
The  daughters  beautiful  hair  will  be  gray, 

But  she  will  be  happy  in  what  (lod  wills. 

And  they'll  sit  by  their  household  lire  together, 

Dreamintr  the  dreams  of  long  ago  : 
Then  it  was  balmy  summer  weather, 

But  now  the  valleys  be  laid  in  snow  ; 
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Icicles  hang  from  the  sHppery  eaves, 

The  winds  grow  cold  —  'tis  growing  late  — 

Well,  they  will  have  garnered  all  their  sheaves, 
And  together  they'll  watch  and  wait." 


LETTER  III. 

Plain  where  the  Puritans  landed,  —  Their  Former 
Abode.  —  Dangers  that  Awaited  thei\l  —  Suffer- 
ings. —  Town  Records.  —  Church.  —  Pastors.  —  Spin- 
ning Circle. 

Pursuing  your  way  from  tlie  church  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  the  subtile  influences  of  association  cluster 
thickly  about  the  place.  Rocks,  trees,  and  streams,  the 
earth  even,  seem  covered  with  hieroglypliics  of  the  past. 
Through  the  dusk  of  years  you  see  the  Puritans,  with 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  substance,  leaving 
the  vessel  which  bore  them  through  the  perils  of  the 
ocean,  and  landing  upon  this  phiin  amid  the  k;afy  shad- 
ows of  June,  1630.  Groups  of  native  cedars,  and  ven- 
erable shade-trees  of  immemorial  growth,  said  to  iiave 
been  planted  by  the  lathers,  are  scattered  o\  er  the  place  ; 
also  patriarchal  sycamores,  with  hollow  trunks  and  de- 
caying* limbs,  through  which  the  wild  winds  were  sing- 
ino;  and  the  mellow  sunlijiiit  touched  their  leaves  with 
living  brightness,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  — 
whose  outstretched  arms  gknved  in  the  solitary  canip-lire 
of  the  red  man,  or  sheltered  the  toil-worn  Puritan  from  the 
noonday  sun.  Woodman,  spare  those  old,  maji-stic  trees, 
the  retreat  of  singing-birds  in  the  leafy  glories  of  smnmer- 
time,  and  groups  of  children  that  phi)  beneath  iheir  >hade, 
a  legacy  to  coining  generations  not  to  be  recklessly  de- 
stroyed. The  streams  which  brought  them  coolness  and 
relreshment  still  come  ri])pling  along  their  stony  beds  to 
the  sea.    Here  they  herded  their  cattle  antl  lohU  d  tlu  ir 
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flocks ;  here  they  sowed  and  reaped,  endured  the  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  and  suflcred  the  separations  and  sor- 
rows of  exile  ;  here  the}^  assemhled  before  God  in  that 
great  temple  of  nature  floored  by  the  desert  and  roofed 
by  the  crystal  dome  of  heaven's  illimitable  blue.  Upon 
the  rising  grounds  to  the  south  were  the  first  habitations. 
"The  first  humble  meeting-house,  with  its  tliatched  roof, 
which  caught  fire  a  year  or  two  after  it  was  built,  as  Mr. 
Maverick,  the  minister,  was  drying  a  little  powder  (which 
took  fire  by  the  heat  of  the  fire-pan) ,  —  it  being  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  Puritan  fathers  to  keep  their  powder  dry, 
—  stood  probably  at  the  northern  end  of  this  plain,  and 
close  by  its  side  was  the  first  place  of  burial."  In  the  old 
country  the  pavement  of  most  of  the  ancient  churches  rests 
upon  the  remains  of  the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  good, 
while  those  in  humbler  life  are  interred  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard.  The  first  funeral  in  the  wilderness,  wlien 
some  dear  one  was  laid  away  in  a  greenwood  grave,  liable 
to  be  exhumed  and  devoured  by  wolves,  must  have  been 
a  scene  almost  too  melancholy  for  Christian  faith  to  en- 
liven. No  traces  of  these  burials  now  remain.  But  few, 
if  any,  at  the  present  day,  appreciate  or  well  understand 
the  absorbing  and  controlling  character  of  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Puritans,  or  their  sufierings. 

In  the  county  of  Dorset,  which  stretches  fifty  miles 
along  the  British  Channel,  in  the  west  of  England,  upon 
an  island  formed  by  the  divided  stream  of  "a  noble  river 
in  those  parts  called  the  Frome,  you  will  find  the  ancient 
city  of  Dorchester,  the  chief  town  of  the  county/'  Of  this 
city  John  White  was  the  minister  for  well-nigh  forty  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  influence,  and  w  as  called 
by  his  contemporaries  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,  as  he 
has  since  been  called  in  this  country  the  I'aihei-  ol  ihe 
Massachusetts  Colony.  According  to  Fuller,  he  iuul  ab- 
solute command  over  two  things —  his  own  passions  and 
the  purses  of  his  parishioners,  lie  encouraged  the  emi- 
gration to  New  England,  and  laboreil  for  iis  accou)plish- 
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ment.  He  brought  the  adventurers  of  tlie  west  of  Eng- 
land into  connection  with  men  of  influence  in  London. 
There  was  a  large  body  of  west  country  or  Dorchester 
men  in  Governor  Winthrop's  expedition,  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  Mr.  White's  church,  and  all  were  en- 
listed, s^)  to  say,  under  his  auspices  and  encouragement, 
and  they  were  the  first  in  the  field.  The  faithful  pa>tor, 
guide  at  once  in  tilings  divine  and  human,  which  in  tliat 
age  of  trial  ran  strangely  together,  —  and  in  wiiat  age  do 
they  not?  —  went  with  them  to  their  port  of  emlxn-katicjn. 
Early  in  March,  1630,  they  were  ready  to  depart;  a  ves- 
sel was  chartered  :  he  gathered  them  into  a  church  under 
the  minister  of  his  selection  ;  held  with  them  a  solemn  fast 
of  preparation,  and  preached  to  them  the  last  sermon  they 
were  to  hear  from  his  lips. 

"Prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watched  and  w^ept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all." 

His  influence  over  the  hardy  young  men  wdio  settled  Dor- 
chester never  ceased.  He  lies  buried,  w  ithout  a  stone  to 
mark  the  spot,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dor- 
chester, England. 

On  the  20th  of  IMarch,  1630,  the  Dorchester  emigrants 
embarked  in  the  Hldry  (uui  "JuJui,  Captain  Stpu-h  nui.sier, 
a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons,  and  arrived,  afier  a  pros- 
perous voyage  of  seventy  days,  at  Nantasket,  May  301)1, 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Arabella  and  the  vessels  w  hich 
accompanied  her.  I'he  Dorchester  comiKiny  embraced 
several  persons  of  consideration  and  substance,  a  numer- 
ous party  of  emigrants  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
a  frugal  store  of  worldly  goods.  They  were  iiUi-ndeil  b)- 
their  pastors,  Messrs.  INIaverick  ami  Wareham,  by  whom, 
says  Roger  Clap,  in  his  narrative  ol"  the  Noyage,  \\ 
had  preaching,  or  expounding  of  the  Woiil  ol  Ciod,  e\ery 
day  for  ten  weeks  together,"'  thus  ex  incing  tlu  ir  lo\  e  ul* 
the  trudi  and  their  faiih  in  the  miseen  hand  at  the  helm 
guiding  their  way.    Where  could  a  company  of  passen- 
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gers  now  be  found  who  would  willingly  listen  to  reli- 
gious instruction  day  after  day,  even  during  a  voyage  of 
two  weeks?  "But  the  greatest  discomforts  and  dangers 
awaited  them  at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  They  were 
obliged  to  feel  their  way  into  unknown  harbors,  ignorant 
of  the  depths  and  the  shallow^s,  the  rocks  and  ^he  cur- 
rents. On  the  seaboard  were  broad  marshes,  cut  up  w  ith 
deep  oozy  creeks  and  unfordable  tide-water  rivers  ;  no 
dikes,  no  bridges,  no  roads,  no  works  of  friendly  com- 
munication of  any  kind, — in  short,  no  traces  of  human- 
ity in  the  kindly  structures  for  travel,  shelter,  neiglibor- 
hood,  or  defense,  which  raise  the  homes  of  men  above 
the  lairs  of  wild  beasts."  As  they  retreated  from  the  coast 
they  entered  the  pathless  wilderness,  at  that  sea-son  a 
shoreless ■  sea  of  undulating  verdure  and  crested  beauty, 
whose  vast  solitudes  had  never  been  startled  by  the  voice 
of  progressive  intelligence,  and  whose  commanding  emi- 
nences had  never  resounded  to  the  tread  of  daring  inno- 
vation. Giant  trees  which  had  sunk  to  rest  on  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth,  rocks,  brambles,  ferns,  and  accumulated 
mould,  hedged  up  their  way  or  impeded  their  progress. 
The  wild  Indian  looked  down  upon  them  from  his  hiding- 
place  and  startled  the  forest  with  savage  yells  ;  beasts 
of  prey  lurked  in  the  tangled  woods,  and  rattlesnakes, 
"a  reptile  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  unknown  in  luuope,'' 
swarmed  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  along  the  hill- 
sides. These  were  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls  ;  and 
we  leave  imagination  to  picture  the  discomforts,  the  icars, 
the  anxiety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  humble,  confiding 
trust  in  God  on  the  other,  when  night  came,  and  they 
with  their  little  ones  sought  repose  for  the  lirst  lime  amid 
the  terrors  of  the  wilderness. 

"The  fust  dwellings  were  made  of  logs  and  covered 
with  thatch,  there  being  an  abundance  of  that  material  in 
the  marshes.  They  arrived  loo  late  in  the  }-ear  to  plant, 
and  the  stock  of  provisions  brought  from  Juiglaud  was 
inadequate  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  company."  The 
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hearts  of  some  failed  them  at  the  thoiioht  of  tlieir  distant 
home,  as  ^vant  stared  tliem  in  the  face.  "  In  our  begin- 
ning," says  Roger  Clap,  "many  were  in  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions  for  themselves  and  little  ones.  Oh,  the 
hunger  that  many  suOered  and  saw  no  hope,  in  an  age  of 
reason,  to  be  supplied  only  bv  clams,  mussels,  and  fish  !" 
Of  his  own  experience  he  sa}s,  "Hominy  boiled  in  water, 
without  salt,  tasted  sweeter  to  me  than  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy I  ever  ate  at  my  father's  table."  The  diseases  sure 
to  be  engendered  by  want  and  anxiety  prevailed.  Igno- 
rant as  to  the  character  of  the  new  and  unexplored  coun- 
try, imagination  naturally  added  fictitious  to  real  terrors. 
"  Unearthl}^  cries  were  sometimes  heard  in  the  crackling 
woods;  glimpses  were  caught,  at  dusk,  of  animals  for 
which  natural  history  had  no  names,  and  strange  foot- 
marks, which  men  did  not  like  to  speak  of,  were  seen  in 
the  snow,  and  the  ravening  bear  and  wolf  were  lu'artl  be- 
night around  the  farm-yard."'  Thus  tlie}'  sulRred  iVoin 
fear,  hunger,  cold,  and  tempest,  and  frecpifiU  deadi  in 
their  number  was  heralded  with  tears  ;  yet  the  pale  mother 
rocked  her  babe  and  taught  her  little  ones  the  catechism, 
and  the  father  agonized  in  prayer  lor  strength  to  meet 
the  coming  morrow,  —  a  sight  at  which  the  angels  might 
pause.  The  suflerings  of  the  Pilgrims  who  hiiuled  at 
Plymouth  amid  the  snow  and  frosts  of  Decemln  r  in  1620, 
and  spent  their  lirst  fatal  winter  upon  that  homeless  and 
inhospitable  shore,  were  still  greater;  but  these  were  the 
birth-pangs  of  a  new  era  —  of  a  freedom  hitheiti-)  unknuwn. 
From  these  little  bands,  scattered  along  the  co.i.u,  went 
out  those  influences  which  formed  the  basis  ol  our  tree 
institutions,  anil  moulded  and  shai)ed  the  character  and 
destiny  of  a  great  nation  —  inlluences  which  hav  e  made 
our  little  New  England  the  nurser)-  of  piet)  and  morality, 
and  given  her  sons  a  i)ride  and  power  over  the  world. 

"In  the  old  town  records  of  Dorclu-ster  are  fouiul  lessons 
of  experience,  of  blessed  common-sense,  shaping  ilsell  li) 
the  exigency  of  uncommon  times,  of  patient  submission 
24 
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to  present  trials  in  the  hope  of  a  brighter  da\',  of  fortitude 
and  courage  in  an  humble  sphere,  of  provident  care  for 
the  rising  generation  and  posterity,  of  unwearied  diligence 
for  the  promotion  of  reHgion,  morals,  and  education,  whicl;, 
in  their  joint  effect,  have  done  much  toward  giving  us  a 
goodly  heritage.  They  were,  by  God's  providence,  en- 
gaged together  to  make  a  plantation  ;  by  God's  grace,  to 
procure  some  godly  and  faithful  minister,"  thus  acknowl- 
edging God  in  all  their  ways.  The  young  men,  at  an  early 
date,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  protection  in 
reli<xion  and  morals,  called  the  Youna  Men's  Association, 
the  anniversary  of  which  is  still  observed.  The  Puritans 
also  had  family  and  household  covenants,  sidxscribed  by 
all  the  household,  father,  mother,'  children,  and  domes- 
tics, for  the  promotion  of  purity,  piety,  and  goodness  in 
the  family  circle.  Among  the  New  England  Puritans, 
singing  psalm  tunes  was  always  regardetl  as  a  de\-otional 
act.  So  great  was  the  reverence  in  whicli  the  few  tunes 
known  were  held,  that  the  colonists  put  otf  their  hats,  as 
in  prayer,  whenever  they  heard  one  sung.  The  tunes 
w^ere  held  too  sacred  to  be  used  for  anuisement.  llow 
grand  those  rude  psalms  which  once  arose  from  the  sol- 
itude of  the  desert ! 


New  England  wa^  gradually  fdled  up  with  a  hardy, 
industrious,  enterprising  population.  Nor  was  it  long 
confined  to  her  rock-bound  shores,  but  spread  westward, 
covering  a  vast  interval  of  space  in  its  hurrying  marcli, 
carrying  with  it  elements  tliat  dotteil  the  land  w  iih  sch.ool- 
houses  and  churches,  and  filled  the  social  alnu)s])here 
with  music  and  poetry. 

PiUt  this  beautiful  plain,  won  from  tlie  wilderness  by 
toil  and  defended  by  blootl,  is  the  site  of  charming  man- 
sions and  goodly  homesteads,  many  of  tiieni  occupied  hv 
those  who  bear  the  names  and  blootl  ol  the  lirst  settlers. 
Its  "scented  hedge-rows,  sweet  lawns,  and  \ocal  thick- 
ets" suggest  that  the  ''old  countrie  "  was  never  lorgollrn 
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by  the  fathers,  and  tlie  love  of  her  cliarming  scener}'  lias 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  It  is  now  interceded  by 
railroads,  and  the  iron  horse,  with  eye  of  lire,  breaih  of 
sparks,  and  mane  of  smoke,  makes  the  earth  tremble 
with  its  tread,  and  the  hills  echo  to  the  slnillness  of  its 
neighing.  Could  the  fathers  have  been  taken  from  their 
rustic  homes  to  this  iron  age,  ringing  with  the  rhythm  of 
progress,  and  seen  the  fiery  steed  advancing  across  the 
plain,  it  might  have  caused  them  greater  terror  than  any 
object  ever  seen  in  the  wilderness.  Or  could  the  wild 
Indian,  from  his  ancient  woodland  nest,  peer  throiigli  the 
night,  and  catch  a  sight  of  tliis  monster  troubling  his  rest, 
he  must  have  thought  it  a  demon  of  darkness  let  loose. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  visions  of  beauty  v/oiild  meet 
their  astonished  gaze  ! 

Not  far  away,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  eminence  called 
Meeting-house  Hill,  stands  the  more  modern  church, 
upon  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  one,  where  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  worship.  Like  a  watch-tower,  it 
overlooks  land  and  sea,  and  its  pinnacles  are  seen  at  a 
distance,  reflecting  the  golden  mists  of  sunset,  or  ballling 
the  wintry  storms  that  sweep  across  the  sununit,  and  then 
go  moaning  down  into  the  valley  below.  The  penduhim 
of  its  old  clock  still  swings  in  the  dust  and  gloom,  iiu'as- 
uring  the  moments  as  they  go  to  swell  the  greal  yesienlay 
of  the  past;  and  its  old-lime  bell,  in  the  hush  ol  the  Sab- 
bath, calls  the  hurrying  crowd  to  worship  at  ii>  altars, 
sending  out  its  joyful  peals  in  sweet  wa\es  ot  souiul  till 
the  air  thrills  with  the  echo.  JNIany  hallowed  associations 
gather  around  it.  Tiil  within  the  i)resent  cenluiy,  it  was 
the  only  church  in  town.  It  has  bi'eii  opened  and  elo-ed 
for  many  a  wedding  cortege,  and  many  a  inner. d  proces- 
sion and  sorrow  has  darkened  its  portals.  Loul;  and 
faithfully  have  the  inhabitants  wiauled  their  \\a\  up  lo  iis 
sacred  courts,  to  join  the  \oice  ol"  prayer  ami  lu)l\-  hym- 
ning, and  to  many  it  has  been  translbrmed  into  the  glorious 
abode  of  the  lofty  One  who  inhabilelh  elerniiy.     Tml  how 
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many  faces  have  faded,  and  hearts  grown  old,  been 
missed  and  mourned  for  a  day,  and  gone  down  to  dust 
and  the  grave,  since  it  sent  out  its  bright  Hght  upon  the 
wild  waste  of  time  ! 

This  old  church,  during  its  long  and  interesting  history, 
has  shared  the  labors  of  many  pastors.  It  was  organized 
in  England,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  Maverick  and 
Rev.  John  Wareham,  who  were  succeeded,  in  163S,  by 
R.ev.  Richard  Mather,  whose  pastorate  covered  a  period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Jonathan  Burr  and  John  Wilson.  He 
was  followed  successively  by  Rev.  Josiah  Flint,  who  died 
in  1680 ;  Rev.  John  Danforth,  who  held  the  pastorate 
until  his  death  in  1730,  nearly  fifty  years;  Rev.  Jonathan 
Bow^man,  dismissed  in  1773  ;  Rev.  Moses  E\-erett,  and 
Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  the  tw^enty-fifth  anniversary  of 
whose  pastorate  was  celebrated  July  i6th,  i860. 

But  the  church  now,  in  its  denominational  character, 
has  ceased  to  represent  the  church  which  worshiped  God 
in  the  wilderness.  In  its  faith  and  teachings  it  has  be- 
come Unitarian.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  speaking  of 
the  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  sa3's  :  "They  belonged  to 
the  more  moderate  school  of  the  Puritans."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  find  in  their  records  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  \\as 
banished  from  the  colony  for  holding  doctrines  contrary 
to  their  own  ;  and  Mary  Dyer,  the  Qiiaker  martyr,  was 
hanged  on  Boston  Common,  in  1659,  for  worshiping  Goil 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience. 

It  is  folly  for  finite  man  to  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
Infinite.  Many  that  could  not  compreheml  tlie  union  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  their  own  existence,  Iuivl*  been 
wrecked,  and  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  delusion  ami  error, 
by  endeavoring  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  and 
bring  it  into  consistency  with  their  own  notions.  Noble 
churches,  with  wise  and  good  men  in  liieir  ranks,  have 
lost  their  power,  and  been  shorn  of  their  strength,  as  was 
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Samson,  among  the  Philistines,  by  stepping  up(m  for- 
bidden ground. 

When  the  subject  of  change  was  being  agitated  by  this 
and  other  churches,  which  lapsed  about  the  same  time 
into  Unitarianism,  it  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Brookline,  whose  heart  trembled  for  the  Ark  of  God, 
made  it  a  subject  of  prayer  and  careful  consideration  a 
long  time  before  he  was  prepared  to  decide  so  momentous 
a  question;  and  when  tlie  step  had  been  taken,  was  sur- 
prised at  its  paralyzing  eflect  upon  the  churches.  Doubt- 
less this  church  maintained  its  Puritanic  princi]:)les  till 
speculative  men,  of  opposite  ideas  and  tendencies,  who 
had  lost  the  glow  and  fervor  of  their  love  to  Christ  and 
his  cause,  became  its  pastors,  who,  by  a  course  of  rational 
but  prudent  sermons,  led  their  hearers  gradually  and 
insensibly  from  their  old  faith,  thus  opening  the  door  for 
a  flood  of  formalism  and  philosophy  to  sweep  in.  O  for 
divine  wisdom,  to  guide  and  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
soul !  O  for  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  renew  men  and  throw  around  the  church  an  atmos- 
phere of  purity  and  love,  that  it  may  become  a  jiower  in 
the  earth  to  lift  poor,  blind,  halting  humanity  up  to  holi- 
ness and  heaven.  This  is  written  with  the  most  iM-otbuntl 
regret,  for  they  are  a  kind  people,  —  \\  arm-hearti'd 
friends,  whose  thoughts  blossom  into  ileeds  of  lo\  e  ;  and 
had  the  church  maintained  its  rocky  princi])les,  it  would 
have  invested  this  ancient  town  with  a  sacred  interest 
that  would  tend  to  keep  up  its  high  tradition,  and  have 
been  a  living  monument  to  the  memory  of  ''the  rude  lore- 
fathers  of  the  hamlet,''  who  sleeji  in  the  silent  villages 
around,  becoming  more  and  more  great  as  the  }  ears  go 
by,  a  light  and  life  to  man  evermore. 

An  old  Boston  paper,  having  on  its  heading  the  Ihiiish 
coat-of-arms,  contains  the  following  accouni,  Irom  w  hiv  h 
it  would  seem  that  the  sewing-circles  of  those  da)  s  were 
spinning  circles  : 
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"  Dorchester,  June  9th,  1769.  —  On  Wednesday  last, 
early  in  the  morning,  several  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  town, 
to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Bowman,  with  wheels,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  by  far  with  flax,  and  spent  the  day 
there  in  the  much  to  be  commended  and  encouraged 
business  of  spinning.  The  order  in  which  they  were 
ranged  on  the  green  before  the  house,  the  decent  be- 
havior, pleasantry,  and  industry  visible  among  them, 
gave  sincere  and  singular  pleasure  to  the  numerous  spec- 
tators of  this  and  other  towns.  About  sunset  the  wheels 
ceased  going,  and  the  reels  and  combs  made  use  of  by 
others  were  laid  aside;  and  the  many  skeins,  all  well 
spun  at  the  aforesaid  house,  together  with  those  sent  in 
on  that  day,  are  enough,  as  is  judged,  to  make  eighty 
yards  of  cloth  more  than  three-quarters  wide.  Provision 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  was  freely  sent  in  and 
gratefully  accepted,  as  was  the  work  of  their  hands. 

"Many  daughters  in  several  other  parts  of  the  province 
have  done  worthily  on  similar  occasions;  but  have  not 
these  equalled,  if  not  excelled?" 


LETTER  IV. 

Dr.  Codman's  Church. —  Ancient  Houses.  —  Pierce 
Family.  — Dress  in  "ye  Olden  Times." 

The  next  church  constituted  —  now  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  in  town  —  as  might  be  expected, 
started  under  dilflculties.  Their  liouse  of  worship  is 
located  in  a  charming  place,  and  fitted  up  in  good  style. 
It  was  built  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
a  young  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  by  the  name 
of  Codman,  called  to  the  pastorate.  Put  somehow  the 
young  man  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  its  leading 
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members.  Tradition  says  he  did  not  recognize  his  Uni- 
tarian neighbor,  the  pastor  of  the  old  church,  as  a  gospel 
minister,  which  greatly  offended  some.  Dissatisfaction 
and  discord  ensued,  but  he  was  settled  for  life  ;  and  how 
to  free  themselves  from  the  encumbrance  became  a  grave 
question.  Sometimes,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  lie  would 
find  the  house  shut  against  him.  On  one  occasion,  the 
desk  was  closed  and  guarded  by  a  gendarme,  but  noth- 
ing daunted,  he  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon  the 
deacon's  seat,  and  delivered  liis  sermon.  Al"ter  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  effect  his  removal,  they  concluded  to 
sell  their  house  at  public  auction,  little  dreaming,  per- 
haps, that  the  incumbent  would  go  with  it.  The  young 
man  was  not  to  be  foiled.  His  father,  John  Codman, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  of  a  wealth}',  influential  family,  pur- 
chased the  house,  and  gave  it  to  his  son.  The  change 
worked  well.  The  young  man  was  free,  and  could  do  as 
he  chose,  without  a  hand  being  laid  upon  him.  If  a  poor 
man  needed  a  coat  or  hat  to  fit  him  to  attend  church,  the 
3'oung  pastor  knew  it,  and  his  wants  were  suj^plied.  lie 
worked,  as  well  as  preached.  A  large  and  wealthy  con- 
gregation was  gathered,  the  church  took  deep  root,  and 
shot  its  boughs  upward,  casting  its  broad  shadow  over  tiie 
town.  It  is  still  called  Dr.  Codman'^  church.  Near  by 
is  the  dwellino-  where  he  lived  and  labored  more  than 

o 

half  a  century.  Its  present  condition,  however,  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Master  has  departed.  But  Dr.  Cod- 
man,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh.  One  of  the  most  dig- 
nified and  polite  Christian  genUemen  of  his  age,  he  is 
held  in  deep  love  and  reverence  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Ilis  name  is  still  a  household  word. 

Qiiaint,  old-fashioned  houses,  built  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, whose  thick  gray  walls,  small  windows,  huge  chim- 
neys, heavy  gabled  roofs,  with  deep  jutting  ea\es  and 
great  square  rooms  overlooking  sunny  3  ards,  with  clover 
growing  around  the  old  doorslone,  and  lilacs  untler  the 
windows,  are  still  to  be  seen,  suggestive  of  the  days 
when  things  were  nuule  to  last. 
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At  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  on  Cottage  Street, 
near  Five  Corners,  stands  the  hrst  framed  building  erected 
after  the  emigration.  "This  house,"'  says  the  historian, 
"was  undoubtedly  built  by  Elder  James  Blake,  previous 
to  1650,  and  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  comely  of  that 
time."  It  is  two  stories  high,  framed  of  massive  oak, 
oreat  beams  of  which  run  across  the  center  of  the  ceilino  s 
overhead,  and  posts  of  the  same  project  into  the  corners 
of  the  rooms.  It  has  heavy  casements,  and  doorways  sur- 
mounted by  a  cornice,  the  whole  bearing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  been  hewn  from  the  forest  and  brought 
into  shape  by  the  most  indefatigable  labor.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial building  in  good  repair,  thoroughly  painted,  and 
seems  well  adapted  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  lierce- 
ness  of  the  tempest.  It  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  but  was  in  the  Blake  family  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  until  1825,  and  bids  fair  to  stand 
another  century. 

In  another  part  of  the  town,  near  where  the  blue  waves 
kiss  the  green  shore,  surrounded  by  old  orchards  and 
sweet  meadows,  is  an  ancient  house  built  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pierce,  who  came  over  in  the  Mary  and  John  in  1630. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  "venerable  and  beloved" 
Dr.  Pierce  of  Brookline.  His  son,  Samuel  Pierce,  who 
also  occupied  the  house,  was  captain  and  colonel  in  the 
Revolution;  and  his  grandson,  Mr.  Lewis  Pierce,  born  in 
1786,  is  its  present  occupant.  Mr.  Lewis  Pierce's  wife 
was  born  in  1788.  She  was  a  neighbor's  daughter,  and 
from  her  complexion  might  have  been  the  ideal  of  the 
poet's  child  face  : 

"  Under  the  sun-bonnet, 
Down  in  the  grass  by  the  sunny  wall-side, 
With  short  rin<^lels  half  out  of  curl, 
Little  round  forehead  as  pure  as  a  pearl, 
And  blue  eyes  with  a  laugli  bubbling  over." 

This  aged  couple  had  their  golden  wedding  in  1858,  and 
are  now  enjoying  the  mild,  calm  Indian  summer  ol  their 
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lives  with  a  vigor  of  mind  cind  body  which  marks  them 
the  offspring  of  a  noble  ancestry.  The  house,  from  its 
style  and  finish,  was  evidently  built  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Blake  house,  and  its  characteristic  ancient  featm-es, 
elaborate  paneling,  heavy  sheathed  beams,  deep  window- 
seats,  small-paned  windows  with  paneled  inner  blinds, 
and  little  secret  closets  in  the  old  wainscoting,  liave  been 
carefully  preserved.  The  reception-room,  with  its  mod- 
ern furniture,  is  graced  by  a  good-sized  mahogany-lramed 
looking-glass,  brought  by  their  ancestor  from  England.  A 
lady's  overshoe  has  also  been  preserved.  It  is  made  of 
stout  leather,  thick  soled,  and  lined  with  red  kid,  extend- 
ing, however,  only  to  the  high  heel  of  the  inner  shoe. 
Its  diminutive  size  suggests  that  it  w^as  worn  on  a  pretty 
foot.  Some  of  the  sea-bread  used  on  the  passage  of  the 
Mary  and  'John  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  Pierce 
family,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  a  glass  box. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  introduce  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Brooks'  History  of  Medford,  in 
which  he  describes  the  dress  of  our  ancestors,    lie  sa}  s  : 

"Their  common,  every-day  dress  was  very  phiin,  strong, 
and  comfortable  ;  but  their  Sunday  suits  were  expensive 
and  elabol'ate.  Men  wore  broad-brinuned  hats  turncil  up 
into  three  corners  with  loops  at  the  side,  showing  a  lull 
bush  wig;  long  coats,  the  very  opposite  of  the  swallow- 
tail, large  pocket-folds  and  culTs,  and  witiiout  collars, 
buttons  either  plated  or  of  pure  silver,  as  large  as  ii  h.ilf- 
doUar;  vests  without  collars,  having  graceful,  pendulous 
lappet  pockets;  shirts  with  bosom  and  wrist  rullU-s,  with 
oold  or  silver  buttons  at  the  wrist,  united  b\'  a  link  ;  neck- 
cloths  or  scarfs  of  line  linen  or  figured  stulV,  or  embroidered 
at  the  ends,  hanging  loosely  ;  small-clothes  w  hich  reached 
a  little  below  the  knee,  with  silver  buckles  ol"  liberal  si/.e  ; 
legs  covered  with  gray  stockings,  feet  w  ith  >hoes  orna- 
mented with  straps  and  silver  buckles,  i^oots  were  some- 
times worn,  having  broad  white  tops  ;  gloves  on  great  occa- 
sions, mittens  in  winter.  A  gentleman  with  his  cocked-up 
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hat  and  white  bush  wig,  his  chocolate-colored  coat,  bufF 
vest,  and  small-clothes,  his  brown  stockings  and  black 
shoes,  his  ruffles,  buckles,  and  buttons,  presented  an  im- 
posing figure,  and  showed  a  man  who  would  probably 
demean  himself  with  dignit}'  and  intelligence. 

"The  best  dress  of  the  rich  was  very  costly.  The  scar- 
let coat,  with  wadded  skirts,  full  sleeves,  cufls  reaching 
to  the  elbows,  wristbands  fringed  with  lace,  embroidered 
bands,  lapels,  and  gold  buttons  ;  vests  fringed  with  lace, 
and  small-clothes  with  puffs,  points,  buckles,  and  a  sword 
hanging  by  their  side. 

"The  visiting  dress  of  the  ladies  was  more  costly,  com- 
plicated, and  ornamental  than  their  husbands  or  brothers 
wore.  But  with  them  we  have  little  to  do  in  this  brief 
notice,  and  therefore  leave  to  others  the  description  of 
their  coiffures,  which  were  so  hioh  as  to  brin^r  their  faces 
almost  into  the  middle  of  their  bodies  ;  their  black  silk 
and  satin  bonnets  ;  their  gowns  so  extremely  long-waisted  ; 
their  tight  sleeves,  which  were  sometimes  very  short,  with 
an  immense  frill  at  the  elbow  ;  their  spreading  hoops  and 
long  trails  ;  their  high-heel  shoes,  and  their  rich  brocades, 
flowers,  spangles,  embroideries,  &c. 

"The  dress  of  the  common  people  on  the  Sabbath  was 
simple,  secure,  and  modest.  A  cheap  straw  bonnet,  with 
only  one  bov/  without,  and  no  ornament  but  the  face  within  ; 
a  calico  dress  of  sober  colors,  high  up  in  the  neck,  w  ith  a 
simple  white  muslin  collar  just  peeping  round  the  top  ;  a 
neat  little  shawl,  and  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  constituted  the 
Puritan  costume  of  our  ancestral  and  pious  mothers." 
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LETTER  V. 

Edward  Everett.  —  Prince  of  Wales.  —  Funeral 
Obseqliies. 

Toward  the  northern  end  of  the  plain,  embosomed  in 
ancient  sycamores,  is  the  house  where  Hon.  Edward  Ever- 
ett, the  "silver-tongued  orator,"  was  born.  In  his  Remi- 
niscence of  Dorchester,  in  1855,  he  says  : 

"Some  fifty-six  or  seven  years  have  passed  since,  as  a 
schoolboy,  I  climbed,  summer  and  winter,  what  seemed 
to  me  the  steep  acchvity  of  Meeting-house  Hill,  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  my  own  gratcihl  associ- 
ations with  this  name  [referring  to  Roger  Clap's  descend- 
ants] as  that  of  the  patient  and  faitliful  instructress  who 
taught  me  to  read  before  I  could  speak  plain.  Consid- 
erately mingling  the  teacher  with  the  nurse,  she  kept  a 
pillow  and  bit  of  carpet  in  the  corner  of  the  scluxjl-room, 
where  the  little  heads,  throbbing  from  a  premature  strug- 
gle with  the  tall  double  letters  and  ampersaud,  with 
Korah's  troop  and  Vashtie's  pritle,  \vere  pcrnutleil,  nay, 
encouraged,  to  go  to  sleep."  The  precocious  child  be- 
came a  prodigy  of  learuiug.  While  a  schoolbt)}-  under 
the  roof  of  his  father,  who  was  a  clergynuin,  he  gave 
promise  of  great  distinction,  and  far  siu"j">assed  those  of 
his  age ;  and  when  but  thirteen  he  was  thoroughly  lilted 
for  college,  and  entered  Harvard  University.  In  his  col- 
legiate studies,  though  so  young,  he  oulstrippeil  his  com- 
petitors, and  with  ease  bore  olf  the  highest  honors,  lie 
remained  two  }'ears  in  llie  ihec^logical  deixirtmenl.  and 
went  successfully  through  that  brcuuh  ol  prolcssioual 
study.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  becauu'  pa.slor  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  He  next  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university,  and  spent  four  }  ears  in  Ua\el 
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and  the  study  of  Greek  and  classical  literature,  in  the  Old 
World.  His  graceful  manners  and  eloquent  appeals  soon 
marked  him  the  prince  of  orators.  lie  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  has  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation,  ex- 
cept that  of  President,  with  eminent  ahility.  He  died 
January  15,  1865,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  He  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away  in  statue-like 
repose," 

and  when  the  Sabbath  began  to  dawn, 

"  Passed  through  glory's  morning-gate  to  walk  in  Para- 
dise." 

The  funeral  gathering  was  far  greater  than  I  had  ever 
seen  on  such  an  occasion,  and  reminded  me  of  the  sea 
of  heads  we  looked  upon  from  tlie  balcony  of  the  State 
House  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  when  Mr.  Everett  stood 
upon  its  steps  in  citizen's  dress,  with  the  young  Pi  ince  of 
Wales,  England's  imperial  heir,  in  royal  regalia,  accom- 
panied by  his  attendants,  which  contrasted  singular!}'  with 
the  present  scene.  Then,  as  now,  every  street,  avenue,- 
and  possible  foothold  leading  to  the  house  was  occupied. 
Then  all  w^as  jubilant  under  a  bright  October  sun.  Our 
national  flag  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze  ;  handkerchiefs 
were  waved  from  balconies,  windows,  and  doorways,  and 
cheer  after  cheer  ran  along  the  crowd.  The  yonng  Prince 
looked  quite  well  in  his  neatly  fitting  uniform  ;  but  hiving 
aside  his  badges  and  titles  of  unreal  greatness,  and  the 
accident  of  his  birtli,  with  fettered  allections,  and  jHissibl)' 
without  any  special  force  of  mind  to  meet  the  lenibk^ 
responsibilities  resting  upon  him,  it  was  (htlicuh  to  see 
why  he  was  any  better  or  hap[)ier  tlian  iliousantls  of 
our  American  sons  in  the  common  avocations  of  ht'e,  or 
what  he  had  done  to  merit  the  worsliip  so  h  rely  hi\  islicd 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  contrast,  New  Enghuurs  hononul  son, 
whose  eloquence  had  charmed  the  nudtitudes  to  bieatli- 
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less  silence,  the  dignified  representative  of  a  free  people, 
with  the  liberty  of  thinking,  acting,  loving,  and  living  for 
himself,  was  then  enjoying  the  well-earned  laurels  of 
a  useful  life.  Now  the  great  orator  and  statesman  lay 
stretched  in  that  deep  stillness  which  gives  death  its 
power.  All  sights  were  mellowed  with  the  memory  of 
the  gone ;  all  sounds  subdued,  and  sorrow  moved  about 
with  mufiled  tread. 

The  crowd  kept  its  place  upon  the  snowy  pavement 
for  nearly  tw^o  hours,  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  o]')ening 
of  the  church-doors  ;  but  most  were  compelled  to  turn 
reluctantly  aw^ay.  The  opening  of  the  church-doors  on 
such  an  occasion  is  often  attended  with  a  most  excitiriir 
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scene.  The  ladies,  of  course,  were  the  privileged  few  to 
be  admitted ;  and  after  being  kept  in  waiting  so  long,  in 
the  struggle  to  enter  first,  the}^  soon  became  a  seething 
mass  of  humanity.  At  times  they  would  pass  the  thresh- 
old in  quite  an  "orthodox  manner;"  then  some  one,  in 
making  a  dive  for  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  which  closetl 
up  again  before  it  could  be  reached,  would  stumble  and 
fall,  causing  others  in  the  rear  to  fall  pell-mell.  With 
undisguised  chagrin  they  would  gather  themselves  up 
and  pass  on.  I'ortunately  no  one  was  seriously  injured, 
beyond  the  mutilating  of  costly  apparel,  common  on  sucli 
occasions.  Not  unfrequently  individuals  are  in  innninent 
danger  in  these  great  crowds.  I  knew  a  lad)'  taken 
her  feet  and  borne  up  a  long  llight  of  stairs  to  the  en- 
trance of  a  hall  by  the  crowd,  otherwise  she  miglu  have 
been  trampled  under  foot  and  lost  her  life. 

Private  services  were  held  at  the  late  residence  ot  die 
deceased,  No.  32  Summer  Street,  at  11  (/clock,  Urv. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  nephew  of  I\Ir.  k:verelt,  oHi- 
ciating.  Shortly  after  twoh  e  oVK)ck  the  remains  of  the 
statesman,  enshrined  in  a  casket  covered  widi  biuiqueis 
of  rare  flowers  with  mottoes,  were  borne  a  short  distance 
to  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis's  church,  Chauncy  Street,  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  deceased.    A  grantl-daughter,  scarcely  in 
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her  teens,  with  a  young  brother  at  her  side,  followed 
next  the  bier ;  after  which  came  other  relative's  and  a 
hirge  procession  on  foot  and  in  carriages.  The  band 
played  a  solemn  dirge  during  the  removal.  The  remains 
were  brought  into  the  church  and  placed  beneath  the 
pulpit  by  the  pall-bearers,  the  audience  rising  to  their 
feet  and  the  organ  playing  a  solemn  air  meanwhile.  The 
church  was  appropriately  decorated.  The  pillars  sup- 
porting the  galleries,  the  gallery  fronts,  windows,  and 
doors  were  tastefully  trimmed  wdth  evergreen  ;  also  the 
pulpit  and  the  approaches  to  it  were  profusely  hung  with 
ever<^reen.  The  exercises  commenced  with  the  burial 
chant  from  the  Episcopal  service:  ''Teach  me  to  know 
my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom." 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker  read  appropriate  scriptures  and  offered 
prayer ;  after  which  came  the  address  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
Dr.  Ellis,  formerly  of  Northampton  ;  and  subsequently 
the  choir  sung  the  funeral  anthem  by  Handel:  "Their 
bodies  are  buried  in  the  dust,  but  their  name  liveth  ever- 
more." The  casket  containing  the  remains  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  bore  this  inscription  : 

"Edward  Everett, 
Born  in  Dorchester,  April  11,  1794; 
Died  in  Boston,  January  15,  1S65  ; 
Aged  71  years,  9  months,  and  9  days." 

The  funeral  cortege  began  to  move  at  two  o'clock,  in 
the  following  order:  First  came  the  military  escort  in 
bodies,  —  cadets,  guards,  marines,  dragoons,  lancers,  and 
cavalry,  with  their  olhcers.  Next  came  three  carriages 
widi  the  pall-bearers,  composed  of  the  governor  and  some 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  cily,  followed  by  the  hearse, 
with  a  corps  of  cadets  acting  as  guard  ol  honor ;  five 
carriages  containing  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
forty-five  carriages  containing  the  city  council,  commit- 
tees, trustees,  governor  s  start',  oHicials,  overseers,  judges, 
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professors,  societies  with  badges,  associations,  master  and 
pupils  of  the  Everett  School,  students  of  Ilarveird,  &;c. 
The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Compan)-  followed 
on  foot,  and  ten  additional  carriages  brought  up  the  rear, 
making  in  all  a  line  of  very  great  length.  It  passed  from 
Chauncy  Street  through  Summer,  Washington,  School, 
Beacon,  and  Charles  streets  ;  thence  over  Cambridge 
bridge,  through  Cambridge  to  Mount  Auburn.  The  side- 
walks along  the  route  were  crowded  with  people.  There 
was  a  very  general  suspension  of  business.  At  several 
points  flags  draped  in  black  were  displayed  at  half-mast ; 
club-houses,  public  and  other  buildings  w^erc  also  draped. 
Minute-guns  were  hred  from  the  Common  and  the  Navy 
Yard. 

Thus  the  last  earthly  honors  were  paid  to  the  great 
man  who  had  just  gone  out  from  among  us.  Surrounded 
by  the  great  and  honorable,  just  as  the  sun  was  linking 
to  its  rest  his  body  was  laid  away  to  mingle  its  dusi  with 
that  of  poets,  historians,  and  statesmen  of  other  days,  in 
our  beautiful,  sacred  cemetery,  which  imposes  another 
claim  upon  the  veneration  of  posterity  as  containing  the 
remains  of  our  "great  American  Cicero,"  our  ''greatest 
statesman,"  and  our    valued  friend." 

The  day,  though  chilly,  was  favorable  to  the  crowd, 
the  sky  being  veiled  by  a  canopy  of  white,  lleecy  cloud, 
which  prevented  the  blinding  elfects  of  the  sun  \\\Kn\  the 
snow.  The  busy  world  of  life  was  hushetl  into  quiet  by 
demonstrations  of  sorrow  for  the  deatl,  and  men  \\ere 
saying  : 

"Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  h)w 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  heiul.'' 
Those  who  wx'ep  not  lor  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  freedom's  lieart  grow  lieavy  l"or  lh\  loss.'" 

But  the  morrow  linds  the  nuiltitude  going  on  as  if  no 
ties  had  been  broken,  no  kindred  spirit  from  among  us 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  eternity.      So  dies  in  human 
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hearts  the  thought  of  death,  even  with  the  tender  tear, 
which  nature  sheds  over  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  the 
grave." 

"Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  great,  attended  with  its 
usual  pile  of  black  plumes,  mourning  coaches,  and  the 
pageantry  of  wealth  ;  the  long,  imposing  procession  and 
the  dense  line  of  spectators  when  our  heroic  dead,  brought 
from  the  battlefield,  are  borne  to  rest  in  our  cemeteries  at 
home,  are  a  far  less  solemn  spectacle  than  a  little  torch- 
light procession,  with  its  mufMed  drum  and  death-march, 
bearing  a  fallen  comrade  from  the  depot  to  a  place  of 
burial.  At  such  an  hour  every  one's  spirit  is  impressed 
b}'  the  quiet,  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  scene.  It 
reminds  you  of  looking  for  the  dead  on  the  battlefield 
by  torchlight,  after  the  day's  fight  is  over. 


LETTER  VI. 

Governor  Eustis*  House.  —  Buena  Vista  House.  —  Mil- 
ton.—  Autumn.  —  Indian  Summer.  —  The  White  Days. 
—  Always  Green.  —  Miscellaneous. 

Just  over  the  line,  at  the  head  of  Eustis  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  stands  an  ancient  house,  the  residence  ot  (loveriuH- 
Eustis,  who  filled  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Massachu- 
setts at  the  time  of  his  death,  wliich  occurred  in  1S25. 
It  is  isolated  from  the  street  by  a  charming  lawn,  willi  a 
carriage  drive  on  cither  side  winding  up  to  its  IroiU,  fined 
by  tall  poplars.  In  its  rear  are  old  walls,  mossy  banks, 
and  trees,  through  which  the  pure  country  air  comes 
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laden  with  the  fragrance  of  sweet  meadows  and  russet 
fields.  It  is  a  large  two-story  house,  built  of  wood,  nearly 
destitute  of  paint,  and  has  been  occu})ied,  since  llie  gov- 
ernor's death,  by  his  widow,  with  her  servants,  who  has 
cherished  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  keeping  it  as  the 
master  left  it.  The  cellar  is  still  divided  into  apartments, 
with  doors  heavil}^  barred,  and  windows  grated  with  iron, 
as  when  it  was  occupied  by  Lafayette's  prisoners.  Madam 
Eustis  was  much  yoimger  than  her  husband,  and  their 
union  was  putting  May  into  the  lap  of  September.  Iler 
children  all  died  very  young,  and  she  has  lived  these 
forty  years  in  secluded  widowhood.  She  had  a  fine  fig- 
ure, and  a  fine  face,  which  still  retains  traces  of  loveli- 
ness, and  was  regarded  in  her  day  as  a  very  beautiful 
woman  —  so  beautiful  that,  instead  of  exposing  her  to  the 
insolent  gaze  of  his  courtiers,  like  a  foolisli  old  king, 
whose  heart  was  drunk  with  wine,  the  go\'eruor  used  to 
keep  the  object  of  his  jealous  afiections  in  comparative 
seclusion.  She  died  this  year  (1865),  and  the  lace  so 
seldom  seen  in  society  was  looked  upon  once  more. 
After  the  funeral,  those  ominous  words,  "For  Sale,'"  were 
posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenues  ;  ladies  aud  gentle- 
men flocked  to  the  old  mansion,  and  the  cry  ol  the  auc- 
tioneer—  "Going,  going,  gone!"  —  echoed  through  its 
halls,  till  its  walls  were  stripped  of  their  ancient  pictures, 
and  the  rooms  of  their  ricli,  antique  furniture,  which  were 
borne  away  as  choice  relics  of  b\'gone  days. 

The  old  Buena  Vista  House,  upon  Roxbury  Heights,  is 
another  object  of  attraction  to  the  antiquary.  It  stauils 
alone,  upon  a  high,  triangular  point  of  land,  one  side  ol 
which  descends  to  a  street  that  runs  along  the  eminence, 
another  falls  almost  precipitately  <.lown  many  feet  into  the 
sandy  bed  of  a  stream,  while  the  third  side  slopes  gently 
away  into  orcharding  and  cultivateil  fields.  A  llight  c>l 
stone  steps  leads  from  the  street  u{)  to  its  eniranee,  and 
large,  rough,  fiat  stones  pave  the  walks  in  ihe  court 
around  it.  It  is  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high  above  the 
25 
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basement,  with  a  large  observatory  at  the  top,  and  its 
thick,  rough  walls  must  have  been  quarried  from  the 
rocks  near  by.  A  colonnade  of  lofty  pilhirs  supports  the 
flat  roof  on  two  sides,  and  a  piazza  runs  along  the  top  of 
the  basement  on  a  third.  Its  aspect  is  perfectly  rural, 
and  there  is  an  indescribable  quaintness  about  it.  The 
interior,  however,  conforms  more  to  the  style  of  modern 
architecture.  It  has  large  rooms,  unusually  high  ceil- 
ings, with  heavy  ornamental  cornices,  a  massive  stair- 
way leading  to  the  upper  apartments,  and  passages  and 
w^ardrobes  for  the  convenience  of  guests.  The  spacious 
oval  parlor  occupies  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  and 
has  scuttles  in  the  side,  where,  from  time  to  time,  the  ser- 
vants could  quietl}'  approach  and  refill  the  glasses,  or 
pass  in  salvers  of  dainties,  as  occasion  required.  A 
chandelier  at  the  center,  holding  a  pyramid  of  burners, 
floods  it  w ith  lio-ht. 

The  observatory  overlooks  the  country  miles  around, 
and  leagues  of  the  sea.  It  must  have  been  a  wild,  iso- 
lated home  in  summer,  surrounded  bv  a  dark,  \vooded 
landscape,  and  drear}-  in  winter,  when  gust  and  sleet 
sw^ept  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  howled  and  beat 
around  its  doors  and  windows.  But  these  ancient,  castle- 
like buildings  are  an  index  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  when 
they  were  erected,  and  reveal  the  outcroppings  of  the  old 
baronial  spirit  that  reigned  in  England  at  a  period  when 
her  rocky  heights  and  outlying  elevations  were  crowned 
w^ith  gray  old  castles,  whose  ''battlements  rose  high  in 
the  hush  of  the  air  and  the  turrets  thereon,"  and  haughty 
lords  stalked  through  the  land  in  armor,  proud  in  hot 
rebellion  against  a  cruel  monarch,  or  fled  in  haste,  to  re- 
sist, in  their  strongholds,  the  attacks  of  a  revengeful  foe. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  Ameriean  colonies  in  ihe  earlier 
period  of  their  histoi}'  prevented  the  continent  iVom  hi  ing 
overrun  with  those  grand  but  gloomy  piles  of  masonry, 
and  that  lofty,  aspiring  spirit,  which  wuuhl  have  con- 
signed the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  into  the  hands 
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of  a  few  lords,  earls,  and  a  landed  gentr3s  was  defeated 
and  subdued  by  the  rising  Republic,  and  the  poor  man 
stands  beside  the  electoral  urn  equal  in  riglits  w  ith  his 
aristocratic  neighbor. 

Milton,  originally  Mill-town,  a  delightful  place,  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Dorchester,  but  with  several  other 
towns  set  off  from  it.  The  Blue  Hills,  seven  hundred 
feet  hifjh,  and  two  or  three  miles  lono-  skirt  its  souihcrn 
boundary.  A  footpath  runs  along  the  entire  summit, 
aflbrding  a  magnificent  view  of  land  and  ocean  scenerw 
The  town  derived  its  name  from  its  mills,  built  on  the 
Neponset  River,  which  separates  it  from  Dorchester. 
corn-mill  was  here  before  i6/)0.    It  had  also  the 

first  chocolate-mill  ever  built  on  the  continent,  and  a 
large  iron  foundry  or  rolling-miU.  Caimon  were  also 
cast  here  to  be  used  in  King  Philip's  war  —  the  lirst  ever 
made  in  tiie  country.  Powder  was  manufactured  here, 
and  cut-glass  ware,  broadcloths,  paper,  and  various  other 
articles  requiring  great  skill  —  all  the  very  best  of  the 
kind  made  in  the  country. 

Vessels  were  built  near  the  wharf,  and  a  good  deal  of 
commerce  carried  on  more  than  a  lumdred  }ears  ago. 
Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle,  once  stood  near  the  wh;irf,  on  a 
little  knoll,  and  preached  to  the  Indiaus.  It  has  several 
houses  of  historic  interest,  built  belore  the  ]^e\ohition , 
now  occupied  by  families  of  wealth.  In  a  small  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  one,  General  Washington  look  breakfist 
with  his  body-guard.  In  another  a  few  ytnmg  men  nun, 
who  drew  up  resolutions,  which  were  the  \  ery  fu'si  ilocu- 
ments  of  the  kind,  expressive  of  the  feelings  oi  the  ei^l- 
onies  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rexohition.  Th.ey  were 
perfected  at  Dedham.  Another  was  the  residiMUH'  ol  ( Jov- 
ernor  Hutchinson,  of  Tory  notoriet)-,  and  \  et  a  man  who 
rendered  a  valuable  service  in  his  exeelleul  History  ol 
Massachusetts.  His  w  ife  was  banisluHl  iVoiu  the  colony 
for  alleged  heresy.  ^Fhe  first  railroail  (horse)  iu  the 
United  States  was  built  liere  for  the  conveyance  of  gran- 
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ite  from  Qiiincy  to  a  wharf  in  Neponset  River.  The  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  JNIiUon  was  celebrated  in  1S62. 

"As  in  the  dim,  pine-scented  woods, 
You  see  the  Mayilower's  odorous  buds 
Push  through  the  mould  at  spring's  first  call, 
So  precious  memories,  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  mould  of  time  and  care. 
Wake  into  life,  full-bloomed  and  fair, 
And  fragrant  from  their  winter  sleep." 

As  if  to  make  amends  for  the  drought,  when  the  air 
quivered  over  the  parched  earth  like  the  heat  from  a  fur- 
nace, and  shade-trees  cast  their  leaves  withered  to  the 
ground,  summer  has  extended  her  ^varm  temperature  imd 
soft  breezes  late  into  autumn.  The  kindly  dela}"ing 
frosts  have  spared  the  flowers,  whilst  autumn  tints  have 
stolen  almost  imperceptibly  upon  the  landscape.  The 
woodbine  on  the  lattice  over  our  neighbor's  door  is 
changed  to  crimson,  and  the  ivy,  that  twines  along  the 
opposite  wall,  to  a  wreath  of  scarlet.  Belbre  me,  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  lies  a  scene  of  rare  loveliness,  a  com- 
mingling of  the  green  of  summer  with  ever}^  shade  of 
orange  and  red,  produced  by  the  ripening  process,  or  final 
laying  on  of  color  and  tone  upon  completed  rudiments. 
Hedge-rows  fresh  as  June,  smooth  lawns,  and  ever- 
greens contrast  singularly  with  the  duller  red  of  the  oak, 
that  is  dropping  down  its  brown  acorns,  and  the  crimson 
and  gold  of  the  groves  and  woodlands. 

A  blue  flower,  which  on  account  of  its  frail,  lincly- 
fringed  petals  and  delicate  color  we  call  the  a/ure-llowt  r, 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  It  appears  in  midsumuier,  and 
continues  fresh  till  late  November,  in  the  meadows,  aKuig 
the  dusty  highways,  in  rough  places,  and  shellereil 
thickets;  everywhere  looking  like  tul'ts  ot'  Heaven's  own 
blue  waving  over  the  green  earth.  As  tiie  traihug  arbu- 
tus creeps  around  the  old  rocks  at  Plymouth,  and  sends 
out  its  wild,  sweet  flowers  where  the  Pilgrims  iiotl,  em- 
blems of  the  pure  fragrance  of  their  names,  so  this  hardy 
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plant  finds  a  genial  soil  in  Dorchester,  the  homL-  of  llie 
Puritans,  fit  emblem  of  their  sterner  virtues.  But  the 
sun  has  lost  some  of  its  mid-day  fervor,  and  ^^oes  down 
in  the  still  afternoon  a  little  earlier,  bathing  the  hill-tops 
with  a  mellower  light.  Soon  the  frost-king,  with  noise- 
less tread,  v\all  steal  over  the  ground,  and  this  rare  com- 
mingling of  scenery  will  be  exchanged  for  the  sere  and 
3''ellow  leaf.  The  sunny  hours  of  the  day  arc  succeeded 
by  the  soft  radiance  of  the  harvest  moon,  but  silence 
comes  not  down  with  the  curtain  of  the  night.  The 
"small  voice"  is  still  heard  in  the  insect  world,  telling  us 
that  life,  joy,  and  happiness  are  rife  in  the  works  of  God. 
One  familiar  sound  awakens  a  train  of  buried  memo- 
ries of  voices  heard  often  in  happier  da}'s  ;  of  the  green 
spot  of  childhood,  over  which  the  sun  lies  in  jK'rpetual 
warmth  and  beauty,  and  carries  me  back  to  my  early 
home  amid  the  far-oft^  hills.  It  is  "the  chirp  of  the 
cricket  in  the  wall."  I  remember  when  father  and 
mother,  young  brothers  and  sisters,  sat  around  the  hearth 
and  listened  to  the  cricket  that  chirped  in  the  corner  —  a 
thing  we  all  loved  to  hear.  My  father  used  to  sing  a 
quaint  old  melody,  two  lines  of  which  — 

"The  cricket  chirrups  in  the  heardi, 
The  crackling  fagot  Hies," 

echo  from  out  the  past  hke  a  strain  immortal  ;  tlie 
remainder  is  gone  with  the  singer.  Long  }ears  have 
passed  since  then  ;  seasons  of  darkness  anil  soi  iow  have 
come  over  us;  dark  locks  have  been  ihreaileil  with  .-ilver, 
and  the  love-light  beaming  iVom  the  heart  has  been 
dimmed.  Our  childliood's  home  —  decay  is  wriuen  upon 
its  walls,  and  dust  covers  ils  once  briglil  \\inJo\\s.  A 
shadow  rests  upon  its  pleasant  places,  and  ihe  eheeilul 
fire  has  gone  out;  the  cricket  is  gone,  and  those  w  hi>  sal 
there  are  gone  — some  to  meet  tlie  stern  I'eahiies  dI  llle  ; 
some  with  furrowed  brow,  and  some  with  faces  hur  as  a 
morning  flower,  to  the  long,  ileep,  jK-aceful  slumber  of 
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the  grave.  Yet  the  dear  home  feeling  still  lingers 
around  the  old  mansion,  and  a  silent  figure  goes  through 
its  rooms  and  deserted  halls,  peering  into  its  sacred 
places,  where  once  lay  enshrined  its  beautiful  things.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  home  still  clinging  to  the  walls  of  its 
earthly  habitation.  "Sad  are  the  memories  the  song  of 
the  cricket  brings  to  the  heart"  at  night. 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night ! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart,  as  of  yore  ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care, 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair ; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep. 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  rock  me  to  sleep." 

This  is  the  beautiful  Indian-summer  land.  Nowhere 
else  have  I  seen  it  so  lovely.  It  comes  to  us  amid  the 
frowns  and  desolation  of  autumn,  a  kind  of  festal  season, 
when  nature  wears  a  robe  of  mystical  splendor,  yet  the 
soberest,  calmest,  sweetest  of  the  year,  suggestive  of 
tranquillity,  rest,"  and  peace.  The  chirp  of  the  insect,  the 
song  of  the  bird,  and  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the  sun-lit 
hours,  have  passed  away.  A  light,  smoky  haze  of"  trans- 
parent gauziness,"  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  departed  braves 
had  relighted  the  fires  to  clear  the  ground  of  grass  and 
leaves,  fills  the  atmosphere,  softening  the  distant  outlines, 
and  giving  a  dreamy  air  to  the  quiet  landscape.  The 
sunlight  gilds  the  dead  leaves  and  withered  grass  with  so 
soft  and  mild  a  light,  that  the  earth  seems  bathed  in  a 
golden  flood,  without  a  breeze  to  ripple  its  fouiUains. 
The  trees  stand  motionless,  the  cold,  gray  rocks  are  gro- 
tesque statues  in  a  halo  of  glory,  and  the  ocean  uKmuis 
in  the  mellow  light.  Tliese  halcyon  days  infuse  ihoir 
subtile  influence  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  bchuhkr,  and 
are  too  delightful,  too  full  of  tranquil  iiappincss,  to  be 
spent  in  ordinary  pursuits  ;  and  we  walk  abroail  to  roam 
through  woods  and  fields,  to  enjoy  the  delicious  atmos- 
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phere  and  the  wondrous  enchantment  of  the  scene ;  to 
dream  amid  new  beauty,  with  unspeakable  longings  and 
fond  imaginings  of  an  unknown  summer  land,  and  list  to 
the  silvery  voices  that  come  from  its  distant  shore, 

Where  magic  roses  blossom 

In  the  evening's  golden  light, 
And  the  air  is  laden  with  fragrance 

From  the  lilies  silver-white." 

But  this  Indian-summer  weather,  with  its  soft,  vapory 
air  and  golden  spell,  coming  as  it  does  in  gray  No- 
vember, is  not  without  an  undertone  of  sadness  that  lan- 
guage cannot  express.  We  know^  it  will  end  but  too 
quickly,  for  it  is  the  last  smile  of  summer,  her  last  look 
of  love  upon  the  dying  year.  The  entire  autumnal  sea- 
son takes  us  to  the  heights  in  the  landscape  of  life,  and 
is  a  fit  emblem  of  our  advancing  years.  Imperceptibly 
they  steal  away.  In  the  language  of  another,  "The 
youth  finds  his  boyhood  gone  while  yet  its  fresher  feel- 
ings linger  in  his  heart.  One  by  one  the  hours  dwindle, 
till  at  length  he  stands  at  the  middle  point,  the  battle- 
ground in  their  September  strife  ;  behind  him  lie  glowing 
hopes  and  flowery  fields,  bright  in  the  Hush  of  morn  ; 
before  him  flame  the  first  tints  of  frosty  sheen,  ere  }  el  the 
heart  has  lost  its  greenness,"  and  sunset  calm,  paling  and 
deepening  into  solemn  night,  comes  on  apace.  Mature 
manhood  merges  into  age,  the  wild  fever  of  ambition  has 
subsided,  the  love  and  pursuit  of  pleasure  have  passeil 
away,  self-confidence  is  vanquished,  the  patient  task-work 
of  the  overstrained  brain  in  plotting  and  planning  lor  the 
future  is  finished,  its  sheaves  of  thought  are  all  garnereil, 
the  natural  force  is  abated,  and  the  tired  hamls  seek  rest 
from  toil.  The  touch  of  time  has  silvered  the  clustering 
hair,  which  gives  a  softer,  mellower  light  to  the  wrinkleil. 
furrowed  visage;  the  weary  eyes  have  lo>t  their  oKlen 
fire,  and  the  tremulous  voice  betra3S  the  tender  niehui- 
choly  of  the  heart  in  its  last  ripe  hours.     His  world  is 
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dead,  and  he  lives  in  another  sphere,  in  the  overflowing 
calm  of  his  Indian-summer  time,  when  the  soher,  sub- 
dued light  of  reminiscence  and  the  hallowed  associations 
of  other  days  come  through  the  misty  distance  from  the 
far-off  horizon  of  memory.  "  How  merciful  it  is  that  this 
change  is  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  ;  that  we  are 
not  suddenly  wrenched  away  from  the  pursuits  and  feel- 
ings of  one  season  of  life,  to  enter  upon  the  new  and 
untried  scenes  and  emotions  of  another,  but  are  borne 
gently  on  through  all  these  seasons,  scarcely  aware  of  ihe 
distance  traveled,"  till  we  look  back  at  the  threshold  of 
another  life. 

The  "  white  days"  here  are  among  the  rare  attractions 
of  winter.    They  are  preceded  by  a  slow,  drizzling  rain, 
or  great  columns  of  fog,  with  a  heavy  mist  come  sweep- 
ing in  from  the  sea,  making  the  landscape  most  dreary. 
During  the  night  the  process  of  crystallizing  goes  on,  and 
every  object  becomes  encrusted  in  a  coat  oi  the  purest 
white.    The  morning  sunshine  falls  upon  all  this  wliite- 
ness  with  the    most    dazzling  elfect.    Every  tree  and 
branch  and  limb  glitters  as  if  coated  with  silver.  The 
transition  from  dreariness  to  a  scene  so  purely  beautiful 
has  been  so  sudden  that  it  seems  like  the  work  of  en- 
chantment, or  some   fairy  land.     All  around  us,  the 
mande  of  mother  earth  is  fancifully  decked  with  Parian 
wreaths  and  myriad-handed  wild  work ;  hedge-rows  and 
cedar  trees  glitter  like  clusters  of  glowing  emeralds. 
The  shrubbery  in  the  garden,  and  every  little  twig,  plant, 
and  spike  of  reed  peering  above  the  snow,  is  converted 
into  a  crystal  wreath  or  ornament  pendent  with  juweLs. 
Railroad  and  fences  glisten  as  if  sprinkled  with  brilliants, 
and  the  telegraph  wires  are  silver  cables.  Hashing  in  the 
sun.    On  either  side,  the  undulating  fields  of  crystallized 
snow  look  like  a  sea  of  pearl,  and  gleam  like  burnished 
silver.    Shade-tree,  wildwood,  and  forest,  in  their  crystal 
covering  resemble  groves  of  silver,  and  drooping  grace- 
fully beneath  its  weight,  display  millions  of  dianioiuls, 
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flashing  and  sparkling  in  all  their  brilliant  hues  of  gold 
and  purple,  amber  and  sapphire,  ruby  and  emerald. 
Jones  Hill,  in  the  distance,  over  wliich  the  stars  and 
stripes  have  floated  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
looks  like  a  great  dome  of  ahibaster,  towering  above  the 
dazzling  scene.  The  entire  landscape  presents  a  most 
magnificent  sight,  calling  forth  the  adoration  of  mortals, 
and  looks  the  very  "  carnival  of  the  frost  spirits over  the 
white,  frozen  shroud  of  winter. 

Within  the  range  of  vision  is  a  little  island-like  plat  of 
ground,  sprinkled  with  alders  and  dwarf-trees,  and  cov- 
ered with  grass,  that  may  well  be  called  sitmprc  v/z'a"  — 
always  living,  or  always  alive.  It  is  the  bed  of  a  spring, 
said  to  possess  some  medicinal  properties,  which  in  wai- 
ter dissolves  the  snow  and  ice,  and  keeps  the  grass  a 
lively  green  through  the  entire  year.  At  early  dawn, 
the  musk-rat  creeps  from  out  his  cabin  under  a  decayed 
stump  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  and  breakfasts  upon  it 
unmolested.  It  looks  like  magic  amid  the  dead  scenes 
of  autumn,  the  snows  of  winter,  and  in  early  spring- 
time, when  the  mould  is  black  with  crumbhng  forms,  the 
winds  damp  with  death,  and  the  tired  eye  instinctively 
turns  to  it  as  an  oasis,  suggestive  of  the  luilading  shores 
to  which  we  are  hastening'. 

o 

But  the  afternoons  begin  to  linger,  the  embracing  sun- 
beams gladden  the  woodland  solitudes,  the  streets  are  lull 
of  slush,  and  after  six  weeks'  sleighing,  the  delightful 
freshness  of  winter  pleasures  and  pursuits  is  worn  out. 
The  willows  by  the  brook  send  out  their  delicate  calkins, 
and  the  reddening  maples  put  forth  crimson  tufts,  as  the 
quickened  blood  mounts  to  the  higher  brandies.  Snow- 
drop and  crocus  burst  through  the  mould,  and  our  neigh- 
bor, hearing  "the  sweet,  far  fall  of  suinmei's  feel,"  plants 
his  garden  the  second  week  in  JNIarch. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  gratilication  to  attend  chui  ch 
amidst  so  many  impressive  associations.  A  solrnm  silli- 
ness pervaded  the  old  cemetery,  where  tiie  counlless  niul- 
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titude,  with  the  "drapery  of  their  couch  wrapped  about 
them,"  lie  in  the  long,  deep,  peaceful  slumber  of  the 
grave,  subduing  the  heart  into  better,  holier  feelings  for 
worship  in  the  sanctuary.  But  what  must  be  the  dreams 
of  the  Puritan  fathers,  who  so  scrupulously  observed  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  rumble  of  the  street-cars  reverberates 
through  their  dusty  beds,  trampling  upon  tlieir  code  of 
sacred  law  in  its  desecration !  These  Sunday  cars, 
coming  from  the  city  freighted  with  human  beings  to 
roam  at  will  over  the  place,  disturbing  the  quiet,  and 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  remain  at  home  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property, — or  returning,  afford  a  ready 
conveyance  for  the  young  people  to  visit  the  city,  thus 
escaping  the  means  of  grace,  are  a  nuisance  to  commu- 
nity, and  a  drawback  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
Another  influence  to  be  met  here,  unfavorable  to  the 
progress  of  true  religion,  comes  from  men  engaged  in 
business  in  the  city  during  the  week,  who  improve  the 
Sabbath  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  drive  their  hue 
teams,  and  so  ride  there  to  church.  Unless  a  church  has 
the  attractions  of  wealth  and  fashion,  it  can  hard!}'  ex- 
pect to  hold  the  multitude  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city. 
If  it  has  these,  and  is  honored,  respected,  and  esteemed, 
corruption  sets  in,  and  it  declines  in  piety.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  at  enmity  with  God.  It  is  probably 
never  purer  than  when  lightly  esteemed  by  society. 

We  had  an  active,  intelligent  church  and  congregation, 
and  well-tried  deacons,  who  had  shown  their  fidelity  to 
God  through  a  serious,  perplexing  difliculty,  which  hail 
tried  its  strength  and  stability,  bringing  it  low  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.  It  required  the  faithful,  patient  labor  of 
both  pastor  and  people  to  remove  the  rubbish  that  luul 
accumulated.  Only  three  woie  added  to  its  nunilH>r  b\- 
baptism  during  our  stay. 

But  we  all  have  our  golden  hours,  that  come  like  gilts 
from  Heaven.  We  never  miss  the  jKist  wlu>n  ii  gi\es 
way  to  gorgeous  succession.     No  place  where  we  had 
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lived  had  been  so  full  of  poetry,  fancy,  and  imagery,  to 
break,  like  rays  of  sunshine,  through  the  tangled  web  of 
our  ideas,  forming  new  channels  of  thought,  new  resolu- 
tions, giving  motive  power  to  after  life  and  future  action. 
There  we  formed  life-long  friendships.  I  had  in  the 
Sunday  school  an  interesting  class  of  fifteen  ladies,  with 
whom  I  spent  many  pleasant  hours,  and  added  haloed 
faces,  compounded  of  the  dew  and  fire  of  life,  to  those 
in  the  picture-gallery  of  memory.  From  them  and  the 
ladies  of  the  church  I  received  liberal  and  timely  dona- 
tions in  money.  Thus,  by  gathering  up  the  bits  of  sun- 
shine that  fall  in  our  path,  we  make  ourselves  contented 
and  happy. 
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FIFTH  BOOK. 

WOONSOCKET,  RHODE   ISLAND,  IN  1867. 
LETTER  1. 

Location.  —  Manufactures.  —  Inhabitants.  —  Catholi- 
cism. —  Death  of  Priest.  —  Protestantism.  —  Rich  and 
Varied  Scenery.  —  Among  the  Shadows. 

WooNSOCKET,  called  Thunder-mist  by  the  Indians, 
from  its  falls,  originally  was  a  large  village,  or  rather 
a  group  of  villages,  lying  on  both  sides  of  tlie  L)lack- 
stone  River,  in  the  townships  of  Cumberland  and  Smith- 
field,  Providence  County,  R.  I.,  sixteen  miles  north-west 
from  Providence.  There  were  live  villages  comprised 
under  this  general  name,  viz.  :  Woonsocket,  Bernon, 
riamlet,  Jencksville,  and  the  Globe.  In  i860,  these  vil- 
lages contained  nineteen  cotton  mills,  four  woollen  mills, 
three  machine-shops,  one  iron  foundry,  a  glass  maiuUae- 
tory,  one  stocking  factory,  one  of  musical  instruments, 
and  two  of  scythe-stones,  of  which  a  large  quarr)-  is  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  value  of  merchandise  man- 
ufactured annually  was  about  two  million  dollars.  I'rom 
that  time  its  manufactures,  in  all  their  nudtij^lied  branches, 
have  greatly  increased.  It  has  six  churclies,  a  high 
school,  newspaper  oHice,  six  banks,  and  three  savings 
institutions.  It  has  direct  communication  by  railroad  with 
Boston,  Providence,  ami  Worcester. 

In  1867,  the  more  densely  populated  portion,  containing 
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eight  thousand  inhabitants,  was  incorporated  as  a  town, 
leaving  three  thousand  more  in  close  proximity.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  place  of  business,  and  quite  too  busy 
with  material  things  to  spend  its  time  or  money  in  impal- 
pable abstractions,  or  in  ministering  to  the  purely  intellec- 
tual or  ideal  wants.  Men  go  there  to  get  rich  ;  it  has 
energy  and  capital,  those  two  great  hob-wheels  of  trade. 
The  Blackstone  River,  (which  derived  its  name  from 
William  Blackstone,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  tlie  first 
inhabitant  of  Boston,  and  whose  grave  is  ibund  in  the 
valley  below,)  except  at  its  trails,  is  a  narrow  stream,  four 
or  five  feet  in  depth,  winding  along  through  the  valley, 
feeding  canals  and  ditches,  and  irrigating  meadow  lands, 
and  is  the  great  propelling  power  of  its  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Woonsocket  contains  one  of  the  largest  factories  in 
New  England,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  II.,  once  a  poor 
boy,  but  now  one  of  tlie  mainsprings  of  its  commercial 
life  and  prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  a  plain, 
hard-working  people,  too  intent  upon  their  hibor  to  be 
mindful  of  soiled  clothing,  or  ashamed  of  tiie  toil-worn 
hands  which  wield  its  hammers  or  ply  its  numerous 
looms.  Nature  has  done  much  for  it  in  beauty  of  loca- 
tion. From  its  higher  and  better  portion  you  look  down 
upon  the  roofs  of  dwelHngs,  sliade-trees,  cluirch-sjiires, 
factory  chimne3's  throwing  olT  dense  columns  ol  black 
smoke,  sandbanks,  ponds,  groves,  and  streams,  sur- 
rounded by  the  low  Cumberland  Hills.  Art  has  been 
content  with  giving  it  a  few  handsome  resiliences,  and 
covering  its  fine  elevations  and  delightful  valley  with  ten- 
ements adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  operatives  and  labor- 
ing classes,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  look  as  it  they 
had  been  sifted  down  from  above  any  way  and  every 
way,  with  the  utmost  disregard  of  order  or  regularity. 
On  the  principal  street  the  buildings  are  mostly  plain  and 
imimposing.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  when  the  ever 
flowing  human  tide,  called  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  to 
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their  ceaseless  toil,  sets  most  strongly  in  this  common 
thoroughfare,  the  foreign  element  predominates,,  and  the 
passer-by  feels  instinctively  that  he  is  in  a  place  where 
the  people  work  for  a  living,  and  are  not  afraid  to  be 
seen  in  homely  garments. 

Men,  women,  and  cliildren  are  aroused  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  eke  out  eleven  hours  of  their  lives  daily  in 
these  mills;  after  which  they  retire,  worn  and  weary,  to 
a  home  in  the  maze  of  buildings  erected  for  their  accom- 
modation, to  hurry  over  their  household  duties,  and  snatch 
a  moment  of  domestic  life  while  the  factories  stand  dark 
and  silent,  perchance  to  sleep  and  dream  of  hope,  friends, 
and  love  —  of  happiness  in  store,  and  lose  their  care-worn 
souls  in  sweet  oblivion.  But  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  class  of  society,  we  find  that  the 
quality  which  overcomes  thrones  and  supplants  dynasties 
finds  a  legitimate  sphere  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 
While  some  submit  to  unremitting  toil  from  pinching  ne- 
cessity, others  labor  to  gratify  an  aspiring,  ambitious 
spirit.  Determined  to  leave  the  "  poverty-haunted  paths 
of  their  forefathers,"  they  deny  themselves  the  highest, 
purest  pleasures  of  their  natures,  and  subject  themselves 
and  their  families  to  this  continued  work,  work,  to  enable 
them  to  rise  above  their  fellow^s,  and  gratify  a  love  of  dis- 
play. When  they  have  secured  the  funds  that  are  to 
make  their  reputation,  they  bid  adieu  to  the  chitler  of 
mills,  the  whirr  of  spindles  and  engine-shafts,  to  enjoy 
their  hoarded  treasure.  Sprigs  of  the  real  snob  aristoc- 
racy come  up  from  these  operatives,  the  same  as  iVom 
other  grades  of  society  —  men  and  women  w  ho  ha\  e  out- 
grown their  factory  garments,  and  in  their  present  style 
of  living  would  not  wish  to  recognize  or  be  recognized 
by  their  less  fortunate  companions.  They  nuiinlaiu  a 
cold,  selfish  indifierence,  and  are  the  shives  of  show  ami 
fashion,  because  they  have  nothing  but  externals  to 
recommend  them. 

Others,  equally  successful   but  with  more  generous 
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natures,  never  forget  the  poor  operatives  who  have  toiled 
by  their  side.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  We  re- 
spect the  man  who  is  toiling  upward  to  a  position  where 
he  can  bid  grim  poverty  defiance.  It  is  praiseworthy 
when,  throug'h  his  own  energy,  he  betters  his  condition 
in  life;  when  he  rises,  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle, 
from  a  state  of  actual  poverty  to  one  of  real  couifort  and 
luxury.  We  like  to  see  people  prosper,  live  in  beautiful 
style,  and  possess  all  the  elegances  of  wealth,  but  ne\'er 
could  understand  why  a  man's  success,  who  has  sacrificed 
energy,  comfort,  everything  in  its  accumulation,  should 
be  a  barrier  between  him  and  his  less  fortunate  neighbor, 
and  cause  him  to  look  down  upon  him  with  a  sneer  of 
contempt.  ^'Ah,  how  shallow-hearted  the  world  is;  how 
much  glitter  and  tinsel  where  there  is  no  gold  ;  how  many 
little  contracted  hearts  beating  beneath  silk  and  velvet, 
and  how  many  noble  ones  curtained  with  russet!  Ac- 
tions, not  the  clothes,  make  the  noble." 

"Mind  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow." 

Woonsocket  may  in  time  become  a  wealthy,  populous 
city.  The  large  Catholic  house  of  worship  in  process  of 
erection,  at  a  probable  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  speaks  k)utlly 
for  the  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  those  poor  opei'a- 
tives.  Thousands  assembled  to  witness  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,  and  every  good  Catholic  paid  liis  or  her 
dollar  for  the  si^ht.  Thus  the  liberality  and  earnestness 
of  superstitious  people  often  shames  the  niggai  illiness  ol 
Protestants.  At  present,  three  services  are  held  on  Sun- 
day in  the  old  house  of  worship,  to  aeeonimudaie  ihe 
three  or  four  thousand  Romanists  who  as^emhle  there. 
The  solemnities  of  the  day  are  well  observed.  About 
live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sleaily  line  ul  devotees 
begins  to  approach  it,  wdiich  continues  tluxniiih  ihe  day, 
advancing  or  retiring  till  past  three  in  llie  allermuui, 
when  the  living  tide  turns  in  the  other  ilireclion.  Men, 
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women,  and  children,  in  all  weather  and  at  all  seasons, 
press  their  way  thither,  and  if  the  house  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, they  can  "stand  on  their  blessed  knees,"  outside  the 
door.  Mothers  bring  their  prattling  babes,  just  beginning  to 
walk,  and  teach  them  to  bend  their  little  knees,  and  cro'^s 
themselves,  thus  introducing  them  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  cling  so  tena- 
ciously to  a  religion  that  is  drunk  in  with  their  mother's 
milk,  and  enforced  by  the  most  terrible  curses  and  threats 
of  excommunication  from  the  "  Holy  Churcli  of  God 
Almighty,"  if  they  fail  to  hear  the  church?  The  faithful 
near  by  rise  at  four,  and  however  cold  the  weather,  or 
pathless  the  snow,  find  their  way  to  the  old  church  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  and  devote  its  hours  to  saying 
their  prayers,  counting  beads,  and  other  religious  exer- 
cises, expecting  to  be  absolved  from  sin  here,  and  canon- 
ized and  glorified  as  saints  hereafter. 

Large  accessions  were  made  to  their  number  during 
the  summer.  x\t  one  time,  several  hundred  young  misses 
under  fifteen  were  admitted  to  the  church  with  imposing 
ceremonies,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  was  marching 
in  procession  through  the  principal  streets,  headed  by 
priests  and  their  prominent  men,  carrying  banners  and 
chanting  sacred  songs.  These  child  neophytes  were 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  sashes  and  white  veils,  and 
carried  bouquets,  which,  added  to  their  extreme  youth, 
presented  a  most  interesting  sight. 

The  death  of  their  priest  occurred  during  the  hottest 
days  of  summer,  and  was  an  occasion  of  great  lamenta- 
tion and  mourning.  The  body,  shrouded  in  a  gorgeous, 
ecclesiastical  robe  of  gold  cloth,  embossed  with  the  tlark 
red  rose  and  leaves,  lay  in  state  over  the  Sabbath  in  the 
litUe  parlor  at  his  home.  The  room  was  suitably  draped 
with  black,  and  tapers  burned  around  the  bier.  His 
people,  on  entering  the  room,  jiroslratetl  themselves,  w  iih 
their  faces  to  the  fioor,  said  a  prayer,  rose,  erosseil  them- 
selves, and  looked  at  the  dead  with  an  expression  of  awe 
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and  reverence,  crossed  themselves  again,  and  retired. 
Walking  past  with  a  lady  friend,  on  our  way  from  church, 
we  presumed  to  enter  and  look  at  the  corpse  without 
ceremony.  But  alas  for  us  heretics  !  When  I  saw  the 
horror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  those  around  us  at  our 
sacrilege,  I  was  half  afraid  of  consequences. 

Early  Monday  morning,  large  numbers  of  Catholics 
from  neighboring  towns  began  to  arrive,  and  before  nine 
o'clock  the  funeral  procession  began  to  move  on  foot, 
with  bared  heads.  Then  arose  on  the  air  the  saddest, 
most  doleful  wail  for  the  dead  that  ever  greeted  mortal 
ears,  adapted  to  excite  the  morbid  sensibility,  and  fill  the 
superstitious  with  terror.  Some  sixty  priests  were  in  at- 
tendance. After  marching  through  several  streets,  they 
drew  up  at  the  church,  whicli  was  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing. In  the  midst  of  the  services  there  was  a  panic 
and  a  rush ;  men  and  women  were  seen  pouring  down 
the  steps,  and  precipitating  themselves  from  doors  and 
windows  at  an  alarming  rate.  Speculation  ran  high. 
Had  the  heavy  draping,  which  literally  clothed  the  house 
in  black,  been  fired  amid  the  clouds  of  incense,  making 
flight  a  necessity,  to  escape  death  by  suflbcation?  Was 
the  old  house  yielding  beneath  its  living  freight,  and 
threatening  that  great  gathering  with  a  frightful  death? 
Order,  however,  was  soon  restored,  and  the  cause  of 
alarm  proved  to  be  the  bending  and  cracking  of  the  gal- 
leries. The  body  was  buried  in  a  plat  of  ground  a  few 
feet  square,  which  the  departed  had  selected  between  the 
foundation  of  the  new  church  and  the  street,  enclosed  by 
a  plain  picket  fence.  The  young  maidens  walk  there  at 
eventide,  cross  themselves,  and  cover  his  lowly  bed  with 
flowers. 

Already  the  Catholics  have  a  school,  which  will  accom- 
modate four  hundred  children,  kept  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  priest.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hoar  a  child  sing- 
ing in  silvery  accents  over  its  play,  "  1  aui  a  Catholic, 
(SLx."  However  much  we  lament  the  errors  of  Caiholics, 
26 
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in  the  matter  of  church-going  they  are  clearly  an  example 
to  us,  and  in  this  particular  we  should  be  not  only  almost, 
but  altogether  such  as  they  are.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  foreign  population  is  shown  by  the  census,  which 
reports  eleven  hundred  births  for  the  year,  eight  hundred 
of  which  are  of  foreign  parentage. 

Protestantism  has  fallen  into  a  deep  spiritual  apathy, 
the  inevitable  result  of  worldly-mindedness  and  indul- 
gence in  sensual  pleasures,  and  has  done  but  little  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  society.  The  influence  of 
its  choice  spirits  is  hemmed  in  and  rendered  abortive  by 
the  instability  and  effeminacy  of  the  professed  friends  of 
Jesus.  Intemperance,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  profligacy 
are  rife  in  the  communit}^ 

We  came  to  this  place  in  the  beautiful  spring-time  of 
the  year  1866.  Bright-winged  orioles  flitted  among  the 
tall  cherry-trees,  white  with  bloom  around  our  home,  and 
we  looked  from  our  upper  tenement  upon  bright,  unruffled 
fountains,  clear  as  a  mirror,  encircled  by  green  meadows, 
shade  and  fruit  trees  in  blushing  bloom,  peering  high 
above  the  intervening  roofs,  and  resembling  one  continued 
grove  of  beauty,  sunny  slopes,  and  wild-wood  scenery, 
little  dreaming  of  the  moral  waste  that  surrounded  us. 
We  passed  a  season  of  unremitting  labor  among  this 
people,  traversing  the  sandy  streets,  entering  work-shops, 
counting-rooms,  warehouses,  social  and  domestic  circles, 
feeling  our  way  among  the  fogs  of  error  and  delusion  in 
search  of  the  pieces  of  silver  that  were  being  buried  in 
the  accumulating  rubbish  of  a  dead  religion.  We  carried 
everywhere,  as  much  as  in  us  lay,  the  disinfecting,  lieal- 
ing  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the 
things  that  were  ready  to  perish.  And  tiunigii  we  saw 
no  immediate  results  from  our  labor,  we  sometimes  re- 
joiced in  spirit,  knowing  that  the  great  Gardener  could 
quicken  the  seed  sown  after  it  had  long  been  buried  in 
the  dust,  and  make  it  bring  forth  fruit;  that  the  ihick 
cloud  of  error  and  prejudice  might  move  away  beiore  the 
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mighty  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
bring  joy  and  gladness  into  many  a  home  circle. 

We  had  a  pleasant  house  of  worship,  a  good  organ, 
a  choir  of  sweet,  well-drilled  voices,  and  a  good  congre- 
gation ;  but  learned  with  sorrow  how  much  mischief  an 
enemy  in  sheep's  clothing,  lurking  in  the  fairest  coverts 
of  the  vineyard,  could  do  the  people  of  God.  A  sancti- 
monious garb,  however  ill  it  fits,  costs  but  little,  and  is 
easil}^  worn,  for,  unlike  true  piety,  it  never  provokes  the 
enmity  of  the  ungodly.  Three  persons  were  received 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  the  oil  was  stayed;  and 
though  we  left  behind  buds  of  hope  unblown,  we  were 
coming  daily  nearer,  nearer  home. 

But  nature,  always  remunerative,  to  refresh  our  toil- 
worn  spirits  gave  us  a  few  scenes  of  rare  beauty,  to  us 
intellectual  feasts.    First  came  the  golden  autumn  ;  and 
all  through  its  sunny  hours,  week  after  week,  the  groves 
and  hills  glowed  in  robes  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
Our  flowers  grew  more  unfading  in  the  soft  mellow  light. 
The  air  was  most  exhilarating,  and  produced  a  great  over- 
flow of  happy  spirits  from  morning  till  night.  Among  our 
pleasant  resorts  at  this  season  was  a  green  eminence  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  street,  with  deep,  well-worn  foot- 
paths winding  up  its  steep  side,  through  the  grass,  in  a 
charming  way.    It  gave  a  picturesque  view  of  the  valley 
below,  with  its  streets,  villas,  manuiacturing  establish- 
ments, and  innumerable  habitations  ;  its  streams  and  foun- 
tains, wild,  wooded  gorges,  narrow  glens,  and  forests,  that 
bound  the  valley  and  stretch  away  to  the  hills  bcNond, 
forming  a  background  of  gold  and  crimson,  inicriningh  il 
with  purple  beeches  and  dark  pines,  basking  in  ihe  goKK  n 
light  of  an  autumnal  day,  or,  lovelier  still,  seen  in  the 
soft,  deep,  rich  flush  of  the  sunset  hour.    To  the  K-li,  in 
the  distance,  marked  in  the  ever-varying  landscapi'  by 
the  duller  red  of  the  leaves,  is  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  tiie 
silent  land  where  the  dei>arled  take  up  their  couch  of 
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clay.  The  High  School  grounds  overlook  the  magnifi- 
cent scene. 

Not  far  from  this  point  is  a  little  paradise  of  flowers, 
where  the  sunshine  lies  warm  and  golden.  Flower- 
ing shrubbery,  vines,  and  parterres  of  sweet  flowers 
fill  every  nook,  space,  and  terrace  around  the  pleasant 
home.  Honeysuckles  and  lovely  roses  twine  around  its 
portals,  pouring  their  breath  of  balm  on  the  still  air, 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows.  The  conservatory, 
filled  with  exotics  and  rare  plants,  bespeaks  the  propri- 
etor's refined  taste  and  delicate  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Amid  these  delicious  surroundings  the  small  golden 
Seabright  roams  at  will,  as  in  the  primeval  paradise,  and 
gathers  its  yellow  brood  under  its  wings  unmolested.  The 
lady  of  the  house  seems  born  to  live  among  the  flowers, 
and  studies  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  visitors.  In- 
deed, the  flowers  seem  fairer  in  the  cheerful  atmosphere 
of  her  presence.  Everything  is  so  sunny  and  genial,  we 
never  enter  those  precincts  without  a  kind  of  heart-peace 
and  rest,  or  come  away  without  feeling  that  we  are  bet- 
ter for  our  visit  to  the  flowers.  The  spot  will  be  green  in 
memory  when  other  scenes  have  become  sere  and  dead. 

But  sunshine  and  shadow  ever  lie  in  close  proximity. 
On  this  same  green  eminence  lived  a  poor  woman,  who, 
with  a  little  family  and  dissipated  husband,  eked  out  a 
life  of  toil,  weariness,  and  suflering.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  church,  but  had  long  been  deprived  of  its  privileges 
for  want  of  suitable  clothing.  As  moss  covers  the  decay- 
inor  tree  in  the  forest  and  hides  its  "  rottenness "  from 
human  view,  so  this  woman,  true  to  her  trust,  entU^iv- 
ored  to  hide  those  faults  which  she  could  not  correct,  and 
toiled  on  in  silence  to  meet  the  necessities  of  her  family, 
while  her  husband  paid  his  fooTs  pence''  to  sustain  vice 
and  folly.  She  had  taken  piece  after  piece  horn  her  cnice 
respectable  wardrobe  to  keep  her  children  clad  tor  the 
Sunday-school,  till  it  was  gone.  Through  ihc  benevo- 
lence of  kind  friends  the  nuich-needed  clothing  was  pro- 
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vided  ;  and  when  the  Sabbath  arrived, -— sweet  day  of 
rest,  —  she  attired  herself  in  her  new  suit  ready  for  the 
sanctuary.  Her  husband  seemed  much  aflected,  and  after 
observing  her  a  while  in  silence,  remarked,  with  deep 
emotion  and  tears,  "  If  I  had  some  clothes  I  u'ould  go 
too."  "Would  you,  D.?"  inquired  the  wife  eagerly,  her 
face  brightening  with  unexpected  pleasure.  "Would  30U 
go  to  meeting  if  you  had  some  clothes  to  wear?"  "I 
would,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  "Well,"  said  she, 
"I  will  work  my  fingers  off,  but  you  shall  have  some." 
Was  that  man  sunk  too  low  to  reform?  Were  there  not 
those  who  would  speak  kindly  to  him,  and  assist  him  in 
his  homeward  flight,  however  slow  or  difficult  that  might 
be?  The  morning  itself  was  all  sunshine,  and  thrilled 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  earth  and  sky.  But  if  the 
glorious  light  of  a  purer  and  brighter  world  had  filled 
that  humble  tenement,  would  its  homely  walls  have  looked 
fairer  to  that  poor  woman,  or  would  she  have  gone  to  the 
house  of  God  with  a  lighter  heart?  The  clouds  of  pov- 
erty and  sorrow  all  fled  away  before  the  joy  that  sprung 
up  in  the  soul.  After  service  she  crept  timidly  to  our  side 
with  a  disappointed  look.  What  could  be  the  matter? 
Had  this  poor  stricken  one  been  kindly  welcomed  back 
to  the  fold?  Had  those  who  used  to  sit  beside  her  at 
church  in  the  far-off  better  days  of  memory  given  her  a 
cordial  recognition?  or  had  pride,  indilTerence,  or  neglect 
opened  afresh  the  wound  in  that  agonized  heart? 

It  is  a  lonesome  life  to  be  of  no  account,  —  to  be  isolated 
from  the  great  beating  heart  of  humanity,  and  gradually 
shut  out  from  our  dearest  interest  by  some  unavoidable 
calamity.  Oh,  when  will  the  people  of  God,  with  thoir 
professed  subjection  to  the  gospel,  learn  the  great  secret 
of  success  in  their  mission,  —  love  for  souls,  ami  a  heart 
full  of  tender  concern  and  synipathy  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  the  lowly  ones  of  earth  1  Soon  after,  this  poor 
woman  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  take  her  bed  amid 
sorrow  and  suffering,  which  her  labor  of  love  couKl  no 
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longer  assuage.  Days  of  pain  and  nights  devoid  of  rest 
followed,  but  the  soul  was  ripening  in  the  atmo.sphere  of 
the  border  land.  The  husband,  deeply  affected  and  peni- 
tent, tried  to  atone  for  his  wrong  by  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  whilst  she,  with  a  woman's  yearning 
heart,  counseled,  encouraged,  and  prayed  that  he  would 
continue  in  well-doing,  and  keep  her  dear  children  to- 
gether after  she  was  gone.  For  them  she  could  no  longer 
live  and  bear  the  drunkard's  curse.  At  length  the  poor 
weary  feet  crossed  the  dark  river,  and  walked  lightly  on 
the  other  shore  ;  the  patient,  toil-worn  hands  were  folded 
over  the  triumphant  heart;  the  mother's  work  was  done. 
She  was  shrouded  for  the  grave  in  the  clothing  so  re- 
cently worn  to  church  ;  a  good  work  had  been  done  for 
her  burial.  After  her  death  the  husband  was  a  more 
sober,  hopeful  man;  but  the  struggle  with  habit,  between 
inclination  and  duty,  was  fearful. 

"Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  tiling  is  man." 

With  no  other  reliance  than  self,  it  was  impossible  to 
conquer  his  slumbering,  fiery  appetite.  His  soul  grew 
more  stern  and  unfeeling  as  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
life.  He  took  his  two  youngest  children,  the  mother's  dar- 
ling little  girls  for  whom  she  had  pleaded  with  her  latc^t 
breath,  to  the  Little  Wanderers'  Home,  in  Boston,  and 
later  the  papers  chronicled  his  sudden  death.  It  was  the 
old,  old  story, — rum,  ruin,  suicide.  The  doings  of  the 
liquor  shop  could  be  completed  only  by  such  an  issue. 
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LETTER  II. 

A  Vitalized  Christianity  the  Need  of  our  Churches,  — 
Charity. —  Storms.  ~  Family  Pet. 

Every  church  needs  the  strength  gained  by  efficient 
labor  and  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christ  manifest  in  the  per- 
son of  his  people.  But  how  few,  even  among  those  wlio 
seem  to  be  sincere  Christians,  enter  fully  into  His  spirit 
and  example  !  Whilst  lie  was  humble  and  condescend- 
ing, and  performed  the  most  menial  service,  even  to  \\  ash- 
ing His  disciples'  feet,  they  affect  state  and  consequence, 
and  regard  all  those  little  attentions  and  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  tend  to  soften  the  condition  of  the  humble 
poor,  as  disagreeable,  often  as  "intolerable  to  their  imag- 
ination." He  reached  the  souls  of  the  w  retched  through 
their  bodies,  and  connected  spiritual  with  physical  heal- 
ing. He  drew  the  hungry  to  himself  with  bread,  and 
made  himself  the  guest  and  companion  of  the  lowest  class 
of  sinners,  that  he  might  raise  them  up.  They,  notwith- 
standing his  words,  "Call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ;  they  cannot  recom- 
pense thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,"  give  the  most  brilliant  enterldinmenls 
to  those  who  are  rich  like  themselves,  and  do  not  need  it, 
but  find  no  place  for  the  unfortunate,  or  seedy  garments. 
He  wept  over  sinners  when  their  miseries  were  justly  de- 
served, and  rescued  the  fiail,  degraded  Mary  iMagdalen 
from  her  seven  devils,  to  be  the  exalted,  honored  asso- 
ciate of  his  own  pure  virgin  mother,  to  leach  the  world 
how  grace  and  mercy  unite  llu>  highest  ;ind  the  lowest, 
the  purest  and  most  deliled.  Tht^y,  regardle>s  ol  her 
"sorrowing  image,"  turn  away  Ironi  the  poor,  degraded, 
groaning  captives  ol  sin,  as  a  hopeless  ehiss,  ami  lea\e 
them  to  the  fruit  of  their  doings  and  the  powi'r  ol"  Satan. 
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Let  Christians  copy  Christ's  benevolence  and  tender  com- 
passion ;  let  them  so  learn  to  "  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens," that  those  without  resources  or  comfort  will  be 
suitably  appareled  for  the  house  of  God.  In  imitation 
of  Him,  let  them  go  among  the  struggling  poor,  and,  by 
cheerful  sympathy  and  kindly  care  for  the  body,  open 
their  hearts  to  receive  the  message  of  God  to  their  souls. 

There  are  scores  of  families  who,  doubtless  for  lack  of 
wisdom  more  than  opportunity,  have  failed  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  are  hidden  away  in  the  depths  of  poverty, 
unreached  by  Christian  influence.  With  crushed  liopes 
and  dormant  energies,  they  manage  to  keep  up  an  exist- 
ence which  is  not  life.  With  never  an  encouraging  word 
to  keep  them  from  utter  despair,  never  a  ray  of  sunlight 
from  the  bri^^ht  outer  world  to  w^arm  and  oladden  the 
heart,  they  have  come  to  regard  all  religion  as  In'pocrisy, 
all  restraints  as  wrong.  Alienated  by  the  cold  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  plenty,  who  in  their 
pride  and  self-indulgence  scorn  "vulgar  contact,"  lest  their 
immaculate  selves  be  contaminated,  they  are  ready  to  float 
on  any  tide  that  takes  them  the  downward  road.  Their 
offspring  come  from  the  dark  night  of  tlieir  childhood 
warped  and  crooked  in  their  physical  and  moral  natures, 
without  principle  or  self-restraint,  to  pre}'  upon  society 
and  become  its  curse.  Yet  these  souls  will  live  when 
stars  shall  fade  and  suns  wax  old.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  church  will  receive  its 
"baptism  of  mercy,"  and  begin  its  work  of  love  in  its  ow  n 
neighborhood,  even  at  its  own  door;  when  lender,  pitiful, 
hopeful  woman,  willing  to  deny  herself  for  Christ's  sake, 
without  neglect  of  domestic  duties,  but  merely  taking  llie 
time  bestowed  upon  the  frivolities  of  societ}',  will  be  seen 
in  her  own  characteristic  noiseless  way,  going  among  the 
poor,  the  lowly,  the  degraded  ones  of  earth,  anil  with 
that  singular  tact  and  delicacy  of  her  sex  that  make  her 
at  home  amid  scenes  of  destitution  and  sullVring,  explain- 
ing to  them  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel,  breaking  the 
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darkness  of  their  night  with  words  that  soothe,  quiet,  and 
comfort  the  heart.  Many  a  pra}'er  is  offered  for  tlie  poor 
heathen  by  those  who  shut  their  e3^es  to  the  worse  than 
heathen  at  home,  made  so  under  the  hght  of  the  gospeL 
Woman,  with  her  tenderness,  affection,  sympathy,  and 
voice  tuned  to  sweetest  music  by  the  spirit  \(>icL'  of  a 
loving'  soul,  exerts  an  influence,  the  force  of  wliich  can- 
not be  resisted,  to  whatever  benevolent  object  it  is  turned, 
and  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  work  of  lifting  them  up. 
Her  tears  mingle  in  the  "one  great  tear  fountain,"'  that 
will  never  cease  to  How  with  rich  or  poor,  o\'er  empty 
cradles,  vacant  chairs,  and  little  graves,  —  some  tender 
memory  of  the  heart,  which  opens  a  channel  c;f  sympatliy 
between  her  and  those  who  grope  in  darkness,  by  \\  hich 
she  reaches  the  inner  heart.  "^J^lie  sparrow  croous  just 
as  tenderly  over  her  brownies  as  the  oriole  over  hers, 
clothed  in  velvet  and  gold.  Hearts  are  inside  of  us  all, 
and  no  costl}^  weaving  makes  love  the  less  or  more/' 

A  poor  woman,  relating  her  religious  experience,  as- 
cribed her  first  serious  impressions  to  a  kiss,  accompanied 
by  a  few  kind  words,  from  a  pious  hidy  who  endeavored 
to  lead  her  to  Christ.  Miss  K.,  a  popular  singer,  has 
given  a  touching  illustration  of  woman's  power  o\  er  the 
obdiu'ate  heart.  On  giving  a  concert  wliere  there  was  a 
state  prison,  she  asked  permission  to  sing  to  the  convicts. 
The  warden  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  luit  what  was  the 
result?  When  her  sweet  voice  thrilled  through  its  gloomy 
walls,  those  fierce,  defiant  men,  with  hearts  steeled  to 
shame  and  grief,  so  difiicult  of  control  umler  onlinarx'  cir- 
cumstances, pressed  forward,  with  tears  in  their  sunken 
eyes,  and  begged  to  kiss  her  himd.  She  in  turn  kissed 
their  cold,  stony  faces.  The  voice  of  frail  woman  had 
broken  the  rock  and  unlocked  the  pent-up  waters  of  the 
soul.  Ah,  how  little  may  bias  a  soul,  and  deleriuiue  its 
future  destiny!  We  need  a  \italized  Christianity,  that 
will  be  of  use  in  the  hovel,  in  the  palace,  by  the  siek  heil, 
in  the  lowly,  silent  chamber  of  death,  and  at  the  grave. 
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The  best  of  all  charities,  doubtless,  is  helping  the  poor 
to  help  themselves,  especially  that  class  wliicli  seems 
born  to  be  poor,  to  provide  them  some  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  initiate  them  into  the  art  of  being  thor- 
ough. Xhe  want  of  thoroughness  makes  many  a  family 
poor,  and  keeps  them  so.  They  do  everything  in  a 
careless,  shifdess,  easy  way.  If  a  garment  is  made,  it 
falls  to  pieces,  and  the  buttons  are  off  on  the  first  wearing. 
If  they  have  any  thing  to  cook,  it  is  spoiled,  and  half  of 
it  thrown  away.  If  they  go  out  to  service,  there  is  such 
a  lack  of  thoroughness,  so  much  waste  and  fihh,  so  many 
doors  to  be  shut  after  them,  implements  and  litter  to  be 
gathered  up  —  so  much  that  tries  one's  soul,  they  are  re- 
tained only  out  of  pity.  They  should  be  taught  Iiabits  of 
neatness,  which  is  next  to  godliness,  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry,—  to  make,  mend,  darn,  and  devote  tlie  hours 
w^asted  in  sleep  and  indolence  to  some  useful  occupation. 
They  should  also  be  taught  economy,  even  in  little  things  : 
in  the  use  of  their  clothing ;  in  saving  their  pennies  for 
bread,  which  they  unthinkingly  pay  out  for  candies,  tit- 
bits, and  self-indulgence.  Who  has  not  felt  a  righteous 
indignation  at  seeing  every  poor  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  could  beg  or  borrow  money  enough  to  see  the  sights, 
going  to  the  circus,  or  some  low,  humdrum  puppet-show 
that  has  come  to  town,  not  knowing  where  their  bri'ad 
will  come  from  on  the  morrow?  If  bears  can  be  trained 
to  dance,  the  tortoise  to  march  to  the  sound  of  muhic,  and 
go  through  a  series  of  feats  with  reptile  intelligence  antl 
agilityi  —  which  seems  impossible  for  so  clumsy  an  ani- 
mal to  display, —  tlien  these  ofishoots  of  civilization  can 
be  taucrht  to  earn  their  own  livinjj^.  Industrial  schools, 
with  wholesome  restraints,  and  work-shops  for  the  poor, 
are  far  more  benevolent,  and  less  expensive  insiituiions, 
than  alms-houses. 

Let  the  church  work  with  enthusi.ism  in  the  tpiiet  at- 
mosphere of  home,  and  meet  boldly,  lirn)l\  ,  ihat  most 
degrading  sin,   intemperance — the  cause  ol    so  much 
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wretchedness  and  want.  Let  them  sow,  not  stopping  to 
look  at  the  sky,  or  regarding  the  clouds,  or  observing  the 
winds,  and  the  world  will  reap  the  fruit  and  flowers. 

"If  we  would  but  check  the  speaker, 
When  he  spoils  his  neighbor's  fame  ; 
If  w^e  would  but  help  the  erring, 
Ere  we  utter  words  of  blame  ; 
If  we  would,  how  man}'  might  we 
Turn  from  paths  of  sin  and  shame. 

Ah,  the  wrong  that  might  be  righted, 

If  we  would  but  see  the  way  ! 
Ah,  the  pains  that  might  be  lightened, 

Every  hour  and  every  day. 
If  we  would  but  hear  the  pleadings 

Of  the  hearts  that  go  astray. 

Let  us  step  outside  the  stronghold 

Of  our  selhshness  and  pride  ; 
Let  us  lift  our  faiirting  brothers, 

Let  us  strengthen  ere  we  chide  ; 
Let  us,  ere  we  blame  the  fallen. 

Hold  a  light  to  cheer  and  guide. 

Ah,  how  blessed,  ah,  how  blessed, 

Earth  would  be,  if  we'd  but  try 
Thus  to  aid  and  right  the  weaker. 

Thus  to  check  each  brother's  sigh, 
Thus  to  talk  of  duty's  paUnvay 

To  our  belter  life  on  high. 

In  each  life,  however  lowly, 

There  are  seeds  of  mighty  good  ; 

Still  we  shrink  from  souls  appealing, 
With  a  timid  'if  we  could  ;' 

But  a  God  who  judges  all  things 

Knows  the  truth  is,  '  if  wo  would.''' 

After  the  golden  autumn  of  1806  was  numbered  among 
departed  glories,  came  the  softly  falling  snows  of  winier, 
such  as  are  seldom  seen,  subduing  die  .soul  uUo  calm. 
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dreamy  thoughtfulness.  The  first  particularly  noticeable 
came  in  the  early  part  of  January.  The  storm  lasted 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  great,  feathery  Hakes  fall- 
ing all  the  time  so  quietly  and  with  such  a  dainty  softness, 
that  at  its  close  a  most  marvelous  transformation  had 
taken  place  in  the  dead  outer  world.  The  earth  wore  a 
robe  of  spotless  ermine,  and  looked  as  if  the  frost  spirits 
had  been  noiselessly  at  work  in  all  kinds  of  miniature 
and  grotesque  figures,  and  mounds,  caverns,  loopholes, 
arches,  and  little  Gothic  spires  of  the  whitest,  softest  down 
mingled  in  beautiful  confusion,  while  trees,  fences,  door- 
ways, windows,  cornices,  and  chimneys  were  cloaked, 
capped,  and  wreathed  in  the  most  fantastic  manner.  Tb.e 
shade-trees  along  the  streets,  festooned  with  snow  fiowers, 
bent  beneath  their  white  adornment,  and  formed  a  grand 
archway  overhead.  The  church-spires  were  curtained  to 
their  very  pinnacles  with  the  rarest  frost-work.  It  seemed 
like  an  enchanted  land;  and^what  was  remarkable,  this 
dazzling  scene  lasted  four  or  five  days,  accompanied  by 
a  mild,  delicious  atmosphere,  when  the  spell  was  broken. 

The  next  came  the  17th,  and  was  a  perfect  blockade. 
Such  a  storm  the  oldest  inhabitants  did  not  remember.  It 
commenced  in  the  night,  and  continued  through  the  iol- 
lowing  day,  driving  furiously  from  the  north-east,  and 
sweeping  like  a  grand  cavalcade  over  the  hills  and  down 
the  valleys,  covering  fences,  highways,  and  railroads, 
and  intrenching  itself  in  every  possible  manner.  Neither 
man  nor  beast  could  withstand  its  power.  People  retired 
within  doors,  and  those  away  on  short  excursions  w  ere 
imprisoned  by  it,  and  did  not  see  their  homes  again  lor  a 
week.  There  were  level  fields,  with  two  feet  depth  of 
the  newly  fallen  snow  ;  and  long,  winding  drifts,  higher 
in  many  instances  than  a  man^s  head  on  horseback, 
hemmed  us  in.  It  was  one  pathless  wilderness  of  snow, 
but  oh,  so  very  beautiful!  Every  little  path,  and  siile- 
walk,  and  road  had  to  be  shoveled  through  walls  oi"  purest 
white.    There  was  no  passing  to  or  from  the  neighboring 
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cities  for  more  than  seven  days.  In  breaking  through 
from  Boston,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles,  seven  en- 
gines were  disabled  and  left  by  the  wayside.  The  first 
train  through  brought  a  mail  of  over  four  thousand  loiters, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  compelled, 
greatly  to  their  discomfort,  to  spend  the  intervening  time 
at  hotels  in  that  city.  After  the  streets  had  been  cleared 
and  become  smooth  as  polished  steel,  and  people  were 
engaged  in  sleigh-rides,  a  silent  force,  more  potent  tlian 
the  snow,  began  to  work,  —  a  dripping,  dripping  from 
the  roof,  and  a  pattering  of  rain  against  the  window-panes 
were  heard.  At  length  my  snow  w^alls  all  fell  down, 
brown  hedges,  bushes,  and  briers  came  out  beneath  the 
"  fretting  rain,"  and  little  spikes  of  reeds  and  black  grasses 
began  to  appear,  till  at  last  the  fields,  which  had  been 
fields  of  snow,  were  brown  and  withered  wastes. 

"  Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  is  flown  ; 
Strancre  that  we  should  sliirht  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone. 

Stranire  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one  half  so  fair. 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air. 

So  sweet  words,  that  freight  our  memory 

With  their  beautiful  perfume. 
Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 

Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb." 

yuly  i^th,  1866.  —  Last  night,  Minnie,  the  dear  old 
family  cat,  died.  The  timid,  nervous  creature  was  put, 
with  her  two  small  kittens,  into  a  new  rocnn  in  the  barn  to 
sleep,  and  was  found  in  the  morning,  widi  her  hair  stantl- 
ing  erect, -stretched  in  that  stillness  which  gi\  i's  death  its 
solemnity,  even  in  the  brute  creation,  —  evidently  Iriidit- 
cned  to  death.    It  was  no  uncounnon  thing  lor  a  cat  to 
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die,  but  she  was  the  family  pet,  a  beautiful  Maltese,  with 
throat  and  velvet  paws  daintily  marked  with  white.  She 
had  slept  on  a  cushion,  or  in  the  cosiest  corner  of  the 
house,  without  breaking  anybody's  laws,  had  pats  from 
dimpled  hands,  kind  words  and  caresses,  and  played  with 
her  silken-coated,  frolicsome  kittens  as  only  a  cat  can. 
Her  native  place  was  Boston.  She  was  given  to  Georgie 
in  1859,  ^vhen  about  six  weeks  old,  and  remained  his 
constant  friend  while  he  lived.  If  he  cried,  slie  would 
come  in  the  greatest  apparent  alarm,  lick  his  hands  and 
face,  and  show  her  sympathy  in  every  possible  way. 
Sometimes  he  would  stretch  himself  on  the  lloor,  and 
feign  a  cry  of  distress,  to  see  how  quickly  iMinnie  would 
come.  In  a  moment  she  would  be  with  him,  and  be^in 
her  caresses,  and  if  he  showed  no  signs  of  life,  press  her 
nose  around  his  neck,  and  under  his  chin,  till  the  little 
fellow  burst  into  a  laugh,  when  the  make-believe  would 
be  ended.  During  his  visit  in  the  countr}^  she  had  two 
beautiful  kittens,  with  which  we  anticipated  surprising 
him  on  his  return;  but  while  at  dinner,  she  brought  in 
the  handsomer  one,  and  laying  it  beside  his  chair,  looked 
wistfully  up  to  have  him  notice  her  treasure,  proud  as 
any  other  mother.  In  the  absence  of  the  family,  I  heard 
sounds  coming  from  the  piano  in  the  parlor.  Hastening 
to  see  who  could  be  there,  I  found  Minnie  walking  over 
the  keys  with  velvet  tread,  looking  meantime  to  see 
where  the  noise  came  from.  She  must  have  thought 
some  one  should  play. 

She  was  an  enemy  of  the  large  rats  which  infested  the 
back  yard.  After  seizing  one,  the  combatants  would 
make  several  circuits  around  the  enclosure,  each  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery.  When  the  cat  had  concjuerod, 
panting  from  exhaustion,  she  would  stretch  hersell  beside 
the  dead  foe  as  if  on  guard  lest  it  come  to  life  and  escapi' 
unawares.  She  was  very  intelligent,  and  slaved  by  us  in 
our  removal  to  Dorchester.  'I'he  morning  our  daugliu-r 
left  for  her  distant  home,  she  foUoweil  to  the  doov  and 
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looked  wildly  out  till  the  carriage  drove  away,  then  hid 
under  the  sofa ;  finally  she  left  the  house,  and  did  not 
return  for  nearly  a  week.  For  months  after,  she  would 
come  into  the  room,  and  smell  over  the  clothinrc  of  our 
lady  visitors,  as  if  searching  for  her  ahsent  mistress. 
Submissive  and  patient,  u  lien  we  came  to  Woonsocket, 
she  showed  her  remarkable  instinct  in  care  and  anxiety 
for  her  weak  offspring,  then  a  few  days  old.  She  had 
been  strangely  associated  with  our  domestic  life  for  seven 
years.  Her  death  caused  conflicting  emotions  in  the 
family  circle.  Some  laughed ;  others  were  indifferent ; 
but  husband  and  myself  were  sad  at  the  departure  of  our 
little  boy's  friend.  She  was  buried  under  an  apple-tree 
in  the  garden. 
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SIXTH  BOOK. 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
LETTER  I. 

Sickness.  —  Ministering  Spirits.  —  Kind  Attentions.  — 
Resuming  Labor.  —  Home.  — Village.  —  Portraits.  — 
Artist. —  Tiiorn-Tree. —  Poor  Woman. —  Total  Eclipse. 
—  Church.  —  Going  Abroad,  &c.  —  Parsonage. 

"  Hours  spent  with  pain  and  Thee 
Are  not  lost  hours." 

After  closing  our  labors  in  Woonsocket,  husband  had 
a  lo'hg  and  dangerous  illness  at  Saratoga,  where  he  had 
gone  for  health  and  relaxation.  Fortunately,  he  found 
himself  among  friends.  His  landlord  treated  him  with 
great  kindness  and  consideration  ;  ladies,  whose  names 
will  long  live  in  acts  of  love  and  deeds  of  benevolence,  ten- 
derly nursed  and  watched  over  him  ;  friends  in  the  di  noni- 
ination,  brought  thither  by  the  tide  of  summer  travel,  and 
others,  generously  aided  in  supplying  his  wants,  lie- 
came  home  on  crutches,  so  changed  and  enreeblcd  by 
sickness,  some  of  his  own  people  even  did  not  recognize 
him.  But  they  rallied  around  him,  took  him  t)ut  to  ride, 
and  showed  him  many  kind  attentions,  and,  as  schmi  as 
he  was  able,  made  us  a  visit,  contributing  a  goodly  snni 
to  meet  our  necessities,  making  the  church  drarer  aiul 
nobler;  he  also  received  a  liberal  donation  iVom  nioni- 
bers  of  the  Temperance  Society  of  which  lu'  was  picsi- 
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dent,  all  of  which  is  gratefully  remembered.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  resume  pas- 
toral labor. 

We  removed  to  Greenfield  November  20,  1867.  It 
was  one  of  those  snowy,  drizzly,  desolate  days,  which 
inspire  the  heart  with  no  very  agreeable  emotions  ;  but 
its  chili  was  broken  by  the  charming  retreat  and  cordial 
welcome  which  awaited  us.  It  was  pleasant  to  feci  the 
great  heart  of  Massachusetts  once  more.  We  like  the 
people  in  other  states,  but  admire  the  way  thev  do  things 
in  Massachusetts.  On  the  arrival  of  our  goods,  u  e  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  parsonage,  a  convenient,  pleasant 
home.  Cellar  and  larder  had  been  generously  supplied 
with  provisions  for  our  winter's  use,  and  kind  hands  aided 
us  in  getting  ready  to  live.  We  had  dreaded  to  encoun- 
ter again  the  severe  winters  of  that  section  ;  but  tlie  com- 
forts of  home  and  its  social  pleasures  compensated,  in  a 
measure,  the  absence  of  the  delightful  weather  of  the  sea- 
coast.  March,  wild,  fitful  month  of  wind,  and  storm,  and 
flying  cloud,  came  in  so  gently,  with  tinted  skies  and 
warm  days  of  sunshine,  filling  the  earth  with  gladness, 
we  predicted  the  cold  season  comparatively  short.  The 
crows  flew  about  the  hills  with  their  ominuus  caws  ;  ja\'s 
screamed  discordantly  in  the  old  orchards,  and  birtls  came 
from  their  winter  retreat  and  twittered  musicall}'  to  wel- 
come what  seemed  to  them  spring.  Ihit  after  a  week  or 
two  of  sunny  weather  the  wind  changed  to  the  north,  ilie 
thermometer  fell,  and  winter  returned  with  a  sudden  grip  ; 
most  of  them  were  frozen  to  death,  and  lay  scattered  about 
the  fields. 

The  parsonage  was  located  on  the  principal  street, 
which  in  the  afternoon  was  prolecled  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  summer  sun  by  rows  i)t"  maples  and  mag- 
nificent elms.  A  weeping-willow,  widi  long,  graceful 
branches,  overspread  its  piaz/a  and  rose  above  the  high 
roof,  while  its  slender,  drooping  foliage  trailed  on  the 
ground.  It  formed  a  leafy  arch  through  which  we  pas>ed 
27 
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to  the  street.  It  was  full  of  mysterious  music,  and  wild, 
fitful  voices,  as  if  giving  utterance  to  sorrow  or  complaint 
when  the  night-winds  swept  its  thousand  harp-strings. 
To  the  north  a  "delectable  mountain"  was  seen,  melting 
away  into  the  mysterious  cloud-land,  whose  vapory  folds 
seemed  irradiated  by  the  sunlight  of  heaven.  The  view  to 
the  south  overlooked  river  and  valley,  bounded  by  rock- 
ribbed  ridges  and  high  hills,  beyond  which  rose  the  blue- 
peaked,  misty  mountains. 

Greenfield  is  a  charming  village  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Norlliampton, 
romantically  embosomed  in  evergreen.  In  summer,  when 
the  sun  of  a  bright  day  throws  into  contrast  the  deep 
green  of  the  woods,  the  lighter  green  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  neat  white  village,  the  beauty  of  its  scener}'  is 
hardly  excelled.  The  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and 
shaded  by  lofty  elms.  There  are  six  churches,  a  court- 
house and  jail,  hotels,  banks,  stores,  warehouses,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  workshops,  suited  to  the  life 
and  business  of  a  thriving  rural  town.  Its  public  square 
is  beautifully  shaded.  The  place  is  full  of  romance,  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  historic  memories,  a  delightful  retreat  for 
summer  tourists.  On  the  east  is  a  high  rocky  mountain, 
stretching  parallel  with  the  river,  so  destitute  of  verdure, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  called  "  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
backbone  protruding  through  its  surface.*'  There  are 
found  the  Poet's  Seat,  and  Bears'  Den,  where  grand,  ex- 
pansive, and  picturesque  views  are  obtained.  In  other 
localities  are  Leyden  Glen,  a  place  for  picnics  and  lovers; 
the  Gorge  Road,  full  of  wild  scenery  ;  Green  River  banks, 
covered  with  the  freshest,  sweetest  meadows,  wildwood, 
and  flowers;  hidden  waterfalls  of  streams  that  leap  from 
summit  springs  and  rush  in  tortuous  paths  to  the  fields  be- 
low ;  nooks  embowered  by  overhanging  woods,  cuul  green 
valleys  hemmed  in  by  rocky  steeps,  through  whose  pailis 
we  tread  with  reverence,  and  almost  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  other  races  of  beings,  for  whom  all  this  wondrous 
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beauty  was  displayed.  Higher  up,  near  tlie  broad  basin 
of  water,  where  the  river  sweeps  around  in  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  before  it  tumbles  over  the  rocks  at  Turner's  Falls. 
Philip,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  passed  the 
w^inter  of  1675,  with  about  three  hundred  of  his  tribe,  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  lovely  haunts  were  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  him  and  his  spies  while  negotiating 
with  the  ^Mohawks  on  the  North  River.  On  the  little 
island  which  divides  the  fails  he  placed  the  capiives  taken 
irom  Hatfield  the  following  May,  and  escaped  with  his 
life  by  going  down  the  falls  in  a  canoe  amidst  a  shower 
of  shots,  al'ter  most  of  his  men  had  plunged  into  tlie  boil- 
ing torrent  to  be  cast  up  dead  on  the  rocks  below.  Cap- 
tain Turner,  who  led  the  English  expedition  against  him, 
was  wounded,  and  died  during  the  day.  The  fails  are 
his  monument,  and  roll,  mingling  with  his  name  forever. 
A  few  miles  to  the  south  w  as  the  Bloody  r)rook  massacre, 
where  nearly  eighty  soldiers  were  surprised  and  killed  by 
the  Indians.  In  this  town  is  the  old  Indian  house,  a  stone 
structure,  where  it  mav  be  King  Philip  held  his  war  coun- 
cils, two  hundred  years  ago. 

Those  who  bear  the  name  and  blood  of  the  first  settlers 
are  amoncr  the  living-.  Veiled  in  the  retirement  of  an  old- 
lime  dwelling  are  portraits  of  an  ancient  family,  just  as 
tlie  artist  "  fixed  their  beaut}'  and  bade  it  forever  >tay  ; " 
and  the  lace  of  a  maiden,  in  girlish  bloom,  with  lips  of 
rose,  smiling  blue  eyes,  lofty  brow,  and  a  wealdi  of  golden 
hair,  —  one  of  the  graces  of  a  long-gone  day,  that  might 
have  been  put  into  marble,  as  an  ideal  nymph,  —  hangs 
on  a  parlor  wall. 

Here  was  the  old  artist,  who,  catching  the  poetical 
influence  of  nature's  blue,  air  throne,  its  birds  and  sum- 
mer valleys,  had  grown  gray  in  patient  toil  uvcr  iho  easel 
to  perfect  his  dream  of  beauty  on  i>ome  rare  exotic,  or 
interesting  scene  in  this  our  Eden  land,  and  been  so  long 
at  his  task,  people  had  well-nigh  forgotten  he  was  there. 
A  Parsee,  he  sits  before  a  deep  hearth  glowing  with  hick- 
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ory  coals,  to  offer  the  incense  of  his  pipe  at  the  evening 
hour,  and  throw  off  the  weight  of  years  in  the  memory  of 
other  days. 

By  the  wayside  was  a  tree  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  a  young  wife,  the  most  perfect  and  shapely  of  its  kind, 
bristling  with  thorns  like  lancets,  which  dreadfully  pricked 
every  intruder.  On  one  side  the  limbs  had  cast  tlieir  evil 
fruit  and  were  going  to  decay  ;  on  the  other,  smooth,  dark- 
green  leaves  and  clusters  of  fragrant  flowers  were  min- 
(jled  with  the  thorns.    But  what  could  have  induced  a 

o 

woman,  just  entwined  in  the  golden  coil  of  wedlock's 
mystic  bands,  to  select  such  a  tree  as  a  symbol  of  her 
married  life?    Had  she  learned  the  lesson,  when  her  soul 
drank  in  the  nuptial  blessings,  that  the  sharpest  thorns 
often  grow  among  the  sweetest  flowers  of  domestic  aflec- 
tion?  and  was  she  obliged,  like  many  of  her  sex,  to  yield 
a  joyless,  unloving  submission  to  a  hard,  unrelenting  spirit 
in  her  husband,  which  wounded  her  woman's  heart  wlien 
it  reached  out  after  sympathy  and  tenderness?    Or  did 
her  life,  secure  from  evil  in  the  bosom  of  his  love,  grow 
sweet  and  fair  beneath  his  protecting  arms,  like  the  spring- 
ing grass  and  flowers  under  the  sheltering  .boughs  of  the 
old  tree,  and  her  heart  in  blissful  content  go  singing  under 
its  cares,  cheerful  as  the  humming  bee  gathering  its  nec- 
tar?   Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  tree  seemed  a  sad 
memento  of  one  whose  history  we  never  knew.   We  could 
almost  see  the  girlish  figure  placing  the  roots  of  the  small 
sapling  with  her  hands,  and  watching  its  development 
into  strength  and  beauty,  but  could  not  tell  how  many  the 
years  it  had  grown  since  she  last  looked  upun  it,  to 
a  sliort-lived  fragrance  and  produce  thorns.     It  w.is  .i  lit 
emblem  of  the  good  and  evil  shared  by  our  race  since  the 
first  pair  went  forth  pilgrims  from  paradise  to  till  the  soil, 
and  a  subject  for  reflection.     If  thorns  nuisl  come  in  the 
path  of  humanity,  let  them  be  others  than  those  planted 
by  sins  we  have  deliberately  cherisheil,  lest  we  pLu  e  ihem 
in  our  dying  pillow  and  associate  our  names  w  iih  execra- 
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tion  and  mourning.  Rather  let  us  plant  flowers,  and  try 
with  patient  hand  and  willing  mind  to  lift  the  curse  from 
off  the  soul,  and  leave  behind  us 

"  The  memory  of  a  kindly  word  for  long  gone  by  ; 
The  fragrance  of  a  fading  flower  sent  lovingly  ; 
The  gleaming  of  a  sudden  smile  or  sudden  tear  ; 
The  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  tone  of  clicer  ; 
The  hush  that  means  T  cannot  speak,  but  I  have  heard 
The  note  that  only  bears  a  verse  from  God's  own  Word. 
Such  tiny  things  we  hardly  count  as  ministry  ; 
For  when  the  heart  is  overurought,  O  who  can  tell 
The  power  of  such  little  things  to  make  it  well?" 

A  woman,  who,  sadly,  hopelessly,  had  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  life,  lay  in  her  coarse  shroud,  a  picture  of  hardsliip 
seldom  seen.  The  gray  hair,  cut  moderately  short,  en- 
circled her  furrowed  brow ;  but  there  was  no  crimped 
cap,  with  its  neat  tie  beneath  her  chin,  no  plaited  ker- 
chief folded  lovingly  over  the  still  bosom.  Tlie  careworn, 
sinewy  look  had  been  startlingly  fixed  on  the  features, 
instead  of  being  softened  into  youth  by  the  touch  of 
death.  The  worn,  bony  hands  lay  peacefully  at  rest  over 
the  heart.  She  had  suffered  from  cruel  poverty  ;  been 
knocked  down,  kicked,  and  abused  by  her  drunken  hus- 
band and  sons,  gone  w'itli  them  to  the  poor-hcaise,  and 
shared  all  their  misery  and  degradation.  Al\er  many 
years  had  fled  they  went  to  the  grave.  Now  the  angel 
had  come  into  the  bare  room  widi  his  gentle  \\and  of 
peace  and  touched  her  brow.  She  had  Ibmul  rest  and 
bread  and  health,  with  no  more  woe  or  sorrow  the 
world.  And  this  was  rum's  doings.  Rum  luul  ombiiiered 
her  life,  blighted  her  every  hope,  and  transformed  hus- 
band and  sons  into  demons.  O  parents,  never  put  the 
glass  to  your  own  or  to  your  children's  lips. 

Here  we  witnessed  the  total  eclipse,  August  7th,  i86q. 
We  had  nothing  better  than  a  smoked  glass  through  which 
to  observe  its  progress.    Though  w  e  couKl  not  see  lo  ad- 
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vantage  the  "threads  of  silver"  in  the  softly  luminous 
corona  that  streamed  out  from  the  sun  beyond  the  circle 
of  blackness  which  overspread  it,  or  the  "  gorgeous  tints 
so  brilliant  but  delicate,"  yet  we  saw  the  gradual  fading- 
out  of  day,  the  yellowish-brown  appearance  of  the  sky, 
the  sickly  hue  of  nature,  and  at  last  darkness  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  occasioned  by  the  utter  extinction  of 
sunlight.  We  felt  the  chill  when  midnight  hung  upon 
the  track  of  day,  and  saw  the  sun  reappear  in  a  flood  of 
light.  Bird  and  beast  alike  felt  the  unusual  change  of 
sky  and  air.  We  were  reminded  of  what  our  ancestors 
had  told  us  of  the  "dark  day,"  May  19,  1780,  so  remark- 
able for  its  uncommon  darkness.  It  began  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  eleven,  the  darkness  was  so 
great  the  fowls  went  to  roost,  and  the  cattle  collected 
around  the  barns,  as  at  night.  Before  twelve,  candles 
were  necessary,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  omitted  their 
dinners,  thinking  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  The 
darkness  increased  through  the  evening.  People  away 
from  home  were  obliged  to  remain  all  night.  It  was  like 
the  Egyptian  darkness. 

We  had  a  pleasant  house  of  worship,  with  organ,  bap- 
tistery, and  other  modern  improvements.  The  church 
was  young,  but  contained  some  good  working  material  — 
men  who  knew  how  to  pray  and  labor  to  save  souls  ; 
women  who,  from  early  youth,  had  consecrated  their  tal- 
ents to  the  Master's  use,  and  with  His  loving  spirit  coidd 
go  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  seek  the  erring  and 
lost.  It  had  a  revival  spirit.  On  one  occasion,  husbaiul 
baptized  four  goodly  yoimg  men.  It  was  a  ilay  of  re- 
joicing. As  a  people,  they  were  full  of  good  works. 
The  better  we  knew  them,  the  more  we  loved  them.  But 
the  seasons  fled,  night  had  given  place  to  iKwulitul  day  at 
the  parsonage,  till  the  second  winter  of  our  slay  was 
yielding  to  gentle  spring.  Husband's  disease  still  lin- 
gered about  him,  bringing  a  shadow  of  sadness  that  those 
only  who  have  labored  and  prayed  under  its  [ii.wer  ean 
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fully  understand.  Sleepless  Sabbath  nights  were  fol- 
lowed by  physical  prostration  and  a  wearing  nervousness 
about  the  sermons.  Every  responsibility  loomed  up  like 
a  mountain.  The  question  was,  present  and  tuture  sup- 
port during  a  period  of  rest.  We  have  only  to  watch  and 
wait,  and  follow  the  indications  of  Providence.  X  way 
was  soon  opened.  Two  gentlemen  in  Boston,  acquainted 
with  his  situation,  thought  the  breezes  of  old  ocean  might 
restore  him  to  vigor  and  life,  and  kindly  proposed  to  send 
him  abroad.  He  began  preparations  for  an  early  depart- 
ure. The  litde  church,  from  which  we  had  already 
received  valuable  presents,  made  up  a  purse  lor  his  ben- 
efit, while  a  good  brother  volunteered  to  supply  his  family 
with  provisions  during  his  absence. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  May  there  was  quite  a  fall  of 
snow.  The  pansies  and  early  flowers  along  the  walk  for 
a  while  held  up  their  bright  faces  under  the  great  tcadiery 
flakes,  but  were  at  length  imbedded  several  inches  deep. 
The  little  supperless  birds  fluttered  around,  and  left  their 
timid  footprints  in  it,  unable  to  procure  a  morsel  of  food. 
A  robin  sang  from  its  perch  in  the  garden  in  clear,  thrill- 
ing notes  as  if  its  life  was  in  its  song,  till  daylight  faded 
from  the  hills.  We  called  it  cheerfulness  in  adversity, 
litUe  dreaming  that  it  had  a  lesson  for  us.  INlay  14111,  our 
son  died.  It  is  said  that  trilles,  not  great  griefs,  make 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Great  circumstances  and  re- 
quirements rouse  our  highest  natures  to  meet  them,  and 
the  spirit  emerges  better  and  purer  from  tlie  conllict, 
while  in  litde  things  this  moving  power  is  wanting,  and 
we  can  only  endure.  Husband  was  sustained  irnder  the 
shock  in  a  manner  that  surprised  every  one.  I1ie  niglit 
before  his  departure,  our  dear  people  met  to  ask  CJod  to 
guide  and  guard  him  in  his  absence,  bring  the  healing 
balm,  soften  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  and  reiurn  him 
safely  home.  They  felt  a  kind  of  assurance  that  their 
prayers  would  be  answered.  He  left  the  w  harf  at  New 
York  on  his  lonely  journey,  June  3d,  where,  auer  a  pil- 
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grimage  of  five  months,  during  which  he  visited  England, 
Scotland,  Holland,  German}^  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France,  he  was  landed  again,  November  3d,  1869.  What 
was  remarkable,  he  passed  through  these  different  coun- 
tries without  interpreter  or  friend,  other  than  those  found 
on  the  way,  and  never  made  a  mistake  —  never  trailed 
to  make  the  desired  connection  in  the  conveyance  in  any 
part  of  his  trip  —  never  lost  any  of  his  baggage.  Evi- 
dently the  good  hand  of  our  God  was  upon  him.  The 
parsonage,  which  had  been  so  pleasant  to  us  during  this 
interval,  was  a  place  of  sackcloth  and  tears.  Our  last 
son  had  just  crossed  the  dark  river,  and  become  a  dead 
name  upon  the  earth,  and  husband  was  far  away,  too 
feeble  perhaps  ever  to  return.  I  could  only  pray  for  the 
absent,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  ask  God  to  hold  me  in 
his  hand,  and  if  our  parting  proved  to  be  long,  we  might 
meet  at  last  in  a  world  unknown  to  tears. 

"Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  kind  friends  wdio  so  nobly 
assisted  him  in  going.  My  class  of  sixteen  little  boys  in 
the  Sunday  school  gave  me  a  pleasant  surprise  one  morn- 
ing, bringing  a  nice  present  they  had  purchased  with 
their  own  money.  Bright,  beautiful  boyhood  !  May  they 
be  studious,  noble,  good,  and  true,  and  kind  angels  guide 
their  youthful  feet  to  live  among  them  up  above. 

Every  church  should  have  a  place  of  rest  for  its  pas- 
tor,—  not  an  old,  smoky,  dingy,  arkish-looking  tenement, 
without  blinds  or  surroundings,  but  a  pleasant,  cosy 
dwelling,  where  sunshine  lingers,  llowers  bloom,  and 
fragrant  vines  creep  over  its  portals  —  not  inferior  in 
comfort  and  convenience  to  those  of  the  more  wealthy 
parishioners.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  pastor's  wearing 
wooden  shoes,  to  keep  him  humble,  while  his  people 
walk  in  silver  slippers.  Order,  neatness,  good  taste,  and 
refinement  should  combine  to  nuike  it  one  of  tliose  .sunny 
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pictures  the  mind  delights  to  recall,  —  a  pattern  for  the 
parish  to  admire  and  imitate.    It  should  be  held  in  gen- 
eral interest  as  a  religious  home,  and  linked  to  both  pas- 
tor and  people  by  pleasant  memories  and  hallowed  asso- 
ciations.   A  pastor  upon  whose  mental  vision  glances  the 
warmest  sunbeams  of  truth,  purit}^  and  love,  above  all 
others  needs  a  home  suited  to  the  fmest  perceptions  of  the 
mind,  bearing  the  import  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  holy  in 
domestic  life.    It  works  wonders  in  shaping  his  tlioughts, 
and  developing  the  inher  man,  and  gives  him  power  in 
proportion  as  it  frees  him  from  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
He  is  obliged  to  encounter  something  abroad  almost  every 
day  to  wound  and  depress  his  spirits.    Lie  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  "mournful  things  in  Zion,"  and  hears  the 
sigh,  "Things  ain't  like  as  they  formerly  were  ; "  Some- 
thing is  wrong  in  our  church  ;  "  "  Our  prayer-meeting  isn't 
so  interesting  as  our  neighbors';"  —  all  such  negative 
consolations.    He  meets,  too,  situations  of  spiritual  haz- 
ard, temptation,  and  peril  in  the  church  ;  scenes  of  sor- 
row, guilt,  and  danger  out  of  it ;  and  his  exhausting- 
labors  require  that  he  have  some  sunny  spot  where  broods 
the  spirit  of  peace,  to  throw  off  the  burden,  and  recruit 
his  w^asted  energies.    When  the  familiar  ibotfall  touches 
the  threshold,  lie  should  have  visions  of  a  well-furnished 
room,  table  set  with  scrupulous  care,  curtains  ol  di^'licale 
texture,  neatly  folded  away  by  loving  hamls,  wises  ol 
fresli  flowers,  easy-chair,  slippers,  and  dressing-gown 
awaiting  his  reception,  and  loving  faces,  sweet  voices, 
kind  words,  and  light  hearts  to  greet  him,  and  perchance 
a  thrill  sends  the  blood  circling  through  his  veins  as  a 
little  child  presses  its  rosy  lips  to  his,  and  souu'thing 
whispers,  "Cheer  up,  man;  you  are  at  home  now."  No 
work  is  so  wearing  as  brain-work,  none  so  exhausting  as 
heart- work. 

He  should  have  a  salary  sullicient  to  j^lace  him  aho\  e 
want.  He  must  live  and  dress  like  odu-r  people,  and 
keep  his  family  decently  clad.     His  table  is  a  kind  of 
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public  place,  where  he  meets  the  people  of  God  to  talk 
over  the  interests  of  Zion,  and  the  best  method  of  savin<'- 

  o 

souls.  The  tedium  of  many  a  weary  journey  is  broken 
for  a  fellow-laborer,  and  he  sent  on  his  way  rejoicing,  by 
the  cordial  welcome  and  kind  attentions  received  at  the 
parsonage.  He  must  have  litde  moneys,  too,  lor  dis- 
tressed solicitors,  wdio  visit  him  almost  daily,  or  be  called 
hypocritical,  sdngy,  and  unfeeling.  No  one  so  well 
understands  the  wants  of  society  as  the  faithful  pastor, 
who  goes  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  life,  amid 
sin,  degradation,  and  suffering.  Often  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  soul  through  the  w^ants  of  the  bodv. 
He  is  obliged  to  perform  long  journeys,  on  funeral  and 
other  occasions,  for  which  he  receives  no  remuneration 
except  the  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

But  if  no  comfortable  home  awaits  him,  and  his  salary, 
gauged  with  the  most  discriminating  niccness,  barely 
keeps  out  grim  poverty,  debts  accumulate,  and  his  family 
are  destitute  of  needed  comforts,  though  he  may  not  com- 
plain, yet  his  'finance  narrows"  will  make  him  depressed 
and  gloomy.  How  will  the  love  of  souls  raise  him  above 
such  influences,  and  enable  him  to  l\dhll  his  mission  with 
justice  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
labors?  How  can  he  throw  ofl'  the  burden,  and  study  suc- 
cessfully the  great  and  solemn  truths  which  concern  men  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings?  How  perform  his  various 
duties,  and  impress  the  mind  with  the  dread  realities  of 
eternity,  and  the  importance  of  a  preparation  to  meet 
God?  He  might  as  well  attempt  to  keep  soul  and  body 
tO";ether  without  sustenance.  The  warmest  heart  will  be 
chilled  by  a  sense  of  continued  neglect,  and  the  linest 
talents  become  useless  untler  the  burden  uf  ceaseless 
anxiety.  Nearl}-  forty  years'  intimate  acquaintance  with 
pastors  and  their  families  has  revealed  to  us  their  true 
condition.  No  class  of  men,  considering  their  prepara- 
tory expenses,  and  the  demands  upon  their  benevolence, 
are  so  poorly  paid  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  —  those 
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who  hold  the  cup  of  salvation  to  dying  lips,  —  who  speak 
peace  to  the  broken-hearted,  and  labor  to  bring  poor, 
fallen  humanity  back  to  God. 

We  knew  an  earnest,  faithful  laborer,  witli  a  noble 
frame  and  great  heart,  who  with  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren subsisted  upon  three  hundred  doHars  per  annum. 
He  came  before  the  Convention  in  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  asked  for  filty  dollars  more.  "  Brethren," 
said  he,  "I  shall  not  stop  preaching  if  I  don't  receive  it; 
but  I  need  it."  The  appropriation  was  not  made,  and 
before  the  next  session  the  man  was  dead  ;  shall  I  sa}^ 
pressed  out  of  life?  He  fainted  and  fell,  with  the  harness 
on,  leaving  his  babes  and  their  widowed  mother  to  the 
cold  charities  of  the  world.  Will  any  one,  who  heard 
that  request  with  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  ever  forget  it? 
How  small  a  portion  of  the  unnoticed  wastings  and  luxu- 
ries of  almost  any  congregation  would  have  adtled  to  that 
pastor's  salary  sufficient  to  free  him  from  want  or  pecu- 
niary embarrassment ! 

Every  pastor  should  have,  not  only  a  competence,  but 
something  to  lay  by  for  future  need.  The  prophets  are 
not  fed  by  ravens  nowadays,  nor  are  we  to  expect 
bread  to  rain  down  from  heaven,  or  waters  to  gush  out  of 
the  rock  in  their  behalf,  though  God  often  supplies  their 
wants  in  a  surprising  and  unexpected  manner,  in  answer 
to  prayer.  The  cause  needs  money,  as  well  as  men. 
Many  a  venerable  minister,  who  has  served  his  geuera- 
tion  with  fidelity,  and  been  an  ornament  to  the  eause  of 
Christ,  when  his  white  locks  anil  trembling  \uiee  unfit 
him  for  the  fastidious  public  ear,  leax  es  his  [ia>U)rate  at 
the  cry,  "Give  us  young  men,"  without  any  means  of 
support,  unless  he  is  h)rtuniite  enough  to  have  a  wealiliy 
child,  that  can  place  him  abv>ve  want  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Let  those  who  haw  the  Redeemer's  eau>e 
near  their  hearts,  and  such  as  want  a  jia^ior  "  to  fdl  owv 
house,  and  pay  olf  the  big  debt," — incurred  perhaps  by 
an  extravagant  outlay  upon  the  ehureh,  and  "splendid 
singing,"  —  ponder  well  these  ihiugs. 
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LETTER  II. 

In  Memoriam. 

"Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  perish  in  the  north  wind's  breath ; 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  death  ! " 

Herbert  Webster,  our  oldest  son,  died  in  New 
York,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  May  14,  1869,  aged 
27.  He  went  to  that  city  of  voluptuousness,  display,  and 
wild,  feverish  excitement, — where  music  is  studied  as  an 
art,  and  full,  rich,  well-drilled  voices  swell  the  great 
chorus  of  song,  and  lovely  women  and  exquisite  toilets 
give  relief  and  light  to  the  densely  crowded,  fashionable 
churches,  —  in  the  spring  of  1864,  to  meet  an  engagement 
to  sing  in  a  quartette  choir.  He  also  entered  upon  his 
vocation  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  a  mercantile  firm 
in  that  place.  He  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  voice  while  in  Boston,  and  placed  him- 
self under  a  teacher  in  New  York,  during  which  it  de- 
veloped into  a  bass  of  uncommon  depth  and  fullness.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  superior  baritone,  the  large  range  of 
his  powerful  voice  enabling  him  to  go  down  to  the  lowest 
notes  with  ease  and  even  gracefulness,  and  to  sing  the 
most  select  music  in  soft,  easy,  rich  tones,  like  the  over- 
flowing of  a  great  soul,  full  of  music,  which  he  supported 
by  an  accompaniment  upon  the  piano,  and  which  at  once 
secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  reception  at  conceits,  and 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  social  gatherings,  wliere 
he  created  "  a  settled  sentiment  of  delight,"  and  "  won  the 
admiration  of  the  ladies." 

He  was  just  rounded  up  into  beautiful  manhood,  tall, 
graceful,  and  vigorous,  which,  with  easy  address  and 
strong,  social  nature,  made  him,  as  Dr.  W.,  of  Saratoga, 
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said,  "a  son  of  whom  any  father  might  be  proud."  Faith 
and  hope  were  young  and  strong,  and  sweet  were  the 
tales  they  told  of  that  golden  period,  which  somehow 
always  lies  in  the  path  of  youth.    In  that  corrupt  city, 
the  gates  of  hell  are  gilded;  flowers  are  in  the  path,  and 
music,  with  its  voluptuous  swell,  floats  on  the  ears  of  the 
gay  throng  that  dance  down  the  broad  road.    Men  pitch 
their  tents  there  for  the  love  of  gold,  and  loosing  their 
hold  of  the  magnetic  chain  which  binds  them  to  a  com- 
mon humanitv,  thev  prey  upon  their  fellows  without  pity 
or  remorse,  and  the  heart  withers,  contracts,  hardens, 
and  perishes.    Many  a  3'oung  man,  pausing  upon  the 
threshold  of  active  business  life,  attracted  by  its  ''splendid 
opportunities,"  has  gone  forth  from  the  sheltering  pre- 
cincts of  home,  where  he  is  still  missed,  fallen  from  the 
dizzy  height  to  which  ambition  lured  him,  and  been  lost 
in  that  great  slaughter-house  of  souls.     How  sensitive 
the  heart  becomes  throuoh  vears  of  maternal  love  and 
anxiety,  —  love  which  outlives  all  sorrow,  grief,  discon- 
tent, and  misunderstanding,  even  hie  itself.    The  moth- 
er's heart  follows  a  child  in  the  great  struggle  of  life, 
through  the  endless  stream  of  streets,  with  the  living 
throng,  by  day  and  in  the  gray  twihght  night,  when 
temptation,  sin,   and    adamantine    hearts,  with  deadly 
machinations,  like  grim  phantoms,  stalk  side  by  side  with 
youth,  ready  to  ensnare  him  the  moment  he  becomes 
careless  or  irresolute,  and  she  asks  the  Angel  ol  the 
Covenant  to  guide  and  protect  him,  to  incline  his  heart, 
if  it  wavers,  to  the  right,  and  bring  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  in  his  own  good  way. 

The  Sunday  previous  to  his  death.  May  9th,  he  chanted 
the  low,  heavy  bass  in  the  anthem  at  the  Calvary  Church, 
corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  Doctor 
Washburn,  rector,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing  ;  and  it 
was  said  he  never  sang  so  well.  After  the  evening  ser- 
vice he  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  passed  a  sleep- 
less night.    Monday  morning,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
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friends,  he  went,  at  the  usual  hour,  to  his  phice  of  busi- 
ness, but  was  soon  brought  back,  and  requested  a  physi- 
cian to  be  called,  who  pronounced  his  disease  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  From  that  time  his  bedside  became  the 
scene  of  the  great  struggle  between  life  and  death  ;  he, 
trusting  the  while  that  his  strong  nature  would  triumph 
over  the  disease,  would  not  allow  his  friends  at  home  to 
be  sent  for,  saying,  "It  will  interrupt  father's  preparations 
for  going  abroad  ;  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  few  days." 
But  Friday,  the  fifth  day,  the  conflict  was  ended,  and  he 
stepped  upon  the  other  shore. 

He  had  proposed  going  to  Europe  with  his  father,  say- 
ing, "I  have  long  desired  such  a  trip,  and  need  the  rest," 
and  was  expected  home  that  very  week.  I  had  an  un- 
usual desire  to  see  him,  and,  prompted  by  the  outgoings 
of  a  mother's  heart,  had  prepared  for  him  those  little  deli- 
cacies that  used  to  tempt  his  young  appetite.  But  the 
days  came  and  went  on  leaden  feet ;  the  robin  sang  from 
its  old  perch  in  the  garden,  and  sunshine  lingered  about 
our  dwelling ;  the  cars  thundered  to  and  fro  through  the 
valley,  freighted  with  human  beings,  and  a  thousand  anx- 
ious glances  were  turned  toward  the  street ;  but  we  looked 
for  coming  feet  which  were  never  more  to  break  tlie  soli- 
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tude  of  home.  Like  the  oppressive  quiet  in  nature,  the 
pause,  "the  awful  pause,"  before  the  earthquake's  shock, 
a  strange  deadness  often  oppresses  the  heart  in  suspense, 
as  if  the  pulse  of  Hfe  was  stilled. 

Friday  forenoon  we  were  startled  by  a  hurried  pull  at 
the  door-bell,  and  a  telegram  was  handed  in,  which  said 
our  son  was  dying  ;  and  soon  after,  a  letter  was  received 
informing  us  of  his  sickness,  written  the  day  previous  by 
Mrs.  B.,  the  kind  lady  with  whom  he  had  boarded,  ami 
who  cared  for  him  day  and  night,  leaving  him  only  at 
short  intervals,  and  waited  and  watched  hour  after  liour, 
during  his  delirium,  for  the  smile  of  recognition,  till  it 
came  to  light  up  his  dying  eye;  and  when  the  spirit  took 
its  flight,  in  her  own  words,  "kissed  his  damp  brow,  and 
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laid  that  noble  head  gently  down  ;  then  with  my  own 
fingers  closed  those  bright  and  loving  eyes,  never  more 
to  look  upon  loving  friends  in  this  world."  But  the  in- 
telligence reached  us  too  late  to  take  the  morning  train 
thither.  We  could  only  pray  for  him,  and  give  him  up 
to  God.  Dusk  had  deepened  into  night  when  Imsband 
reached  the  place.  All  was  over,  and  he  lay  folded  in 
the  embrace  of  death.  Oh,  what  a  moment  of  agony  to  a 
bereaved  parent ! 

Saturday  ■  morning,  at  the  request  of  friends,  funeral 
services,  conducted  by  Dr.  Washburn,  were  held  at  the 
house,  and  the  parlors  were  filled  with  ladies,  3'oung  men, 
and  friends  from  business  and  social  circles,  amazed  and 
sad  at  the  sudden  departure  of  one  who  so  recently  min- 
gled with  them  in  the  bus}^  scenes  of  life.  Soon  after  12 
the  melancholy  journey  homeward  was  commenced.  Ar- 
riving in  the  evening  at  Northampton,  where  the  burial 
would  take  place,  a  playfellow  of  the  deceased  in  boyhood 
kindly  opened  his  doors  for  the  reception  of  the  body, 
placing  it  in  his  parlor  for  safe  keeping  ;  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  his  own  darling  litde  Minnie,  the  family  pet,  with 
her  blue  eyes  closed  and  her  dimpled  hands  folded  on  her 
pure  white  bosom,  was  laid  away  in  the  same  place  to 
await  her  burial. 

The  funeral  w^as  postponed  until  the  following  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  for  the  arrival  of  his  sister  iVoni  her  cfis- 
tant  home.  Those  intervening  days,  each  a  i'uneral  to 
the  heart,  seemed  like  an  eternity  of  sorrow,  yet  Ccune  to 
an  end  so  soon.  But  the  mysterious  midniglu  hour,  that 
point  of  time  so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  the  siek-room, 
when  the  links  which  bind  the  spirit  to  the  chiy  are  so 
easily  undone  and  the  innnaterial  seems  almost  discon- 
nected with  the  material,  is  the  hoiu"  whieh  opens  the 
"vestibule"  of  the  heart,  and  we  look  into  its  ^' niner 
shrine."  Then  the  mind  takes  long  llights  into  the  past 
and  future,  and  tender  memories,  buried  hopes,  spirit- 
yearnings,  and  love  unspoken,  come  back  to  us  w  iih  saered 
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faithfulness.  The  stricken  heart  cries  before  God  in  the 
stillness  of  that  hour,  sleep  departs,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  day  are  forgotten  in  the  agonies  of  the  night. 

Clergymen  and  friends,  some  of  them  particular  friends 
of  the  deceased,  came  from  Boston,  Amherst,  and  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  to  sympathize  with  us  and  drop  a  tear  over 
the  departed,  which  will  be  a  sweet  perfume  in  memory 
as  the  years  go  by.  A  goodly  number  of  our  own  dear 
people  in  Greenfield  also  attended.  The  services  were 
held  in  the  Baptist  Church  so  dear  to  us,  commencing 
with  a  solemn  chant  on  the  organ  ;  after  which  the  choir 
sang  "Passing  away,"  in  tender,  melancholy  strains,  which 
seemed  to  float  from  out  the  orchestra  in  soft,  low  whis- 
pers over  our  dead,  causing  hearts  to  thrill  and  tears  to 
flow.  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  the  pastor,  preached  an  appropriate 
discourse  from  Job  v.  6,  7  :  "Although  aflliction  cometh 
not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring  out  of 
the  ground,  yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward ; "  after  wdiich  the  clergymen  from  abroad 
made  remarks  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  The 
choir  then  sang : 

"  While  with  ceaseless  course  the  sun 
Hasted  through  the  former  year, 
Many  souls  their  race  have  run, 

Never  more  to  meet  us  here,"  &c.  — 

a  hymn  which  the  deceased  chose  to  be  sung  at  the 
funeral  of  his  little  brother.  Then  came  a  moment's  hush, 
the  stillness  of  which  was  broken  only  by  the  slow,  nuif- 
fled  tread  of  the  audience  passing  round  to  look  upon  our 
dead,  the  fathers  and  mothers  lingering  with  learlul  eyes 
to  see  if  the  child-face  of  him  who  once  played  in  ihrir 
streets  could  be  recognized  in  the  shrouded  form  belore 
them.  After  the  crowd  had  passed  out  we  gathered  around 
the  bier  to  look  once  more  upon  all  that  rtMualnotl  of  hin^ 
we  loved  so  well.  The  pale  face,  shaded  as  i^vi  r  by  dark 
wavy  hair,  wore  a  look  of  purity,  as  if  sin  IkuI  ne\  er  d.u  k- 
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ened  the  portals  of  the  soul,  and  was  most  perfect,  all  but 
the  weary,  sunken  eyes,  now  closed  forever.  No  tears 
would  ever  dim  those  once,  bright  orbs  ;  no  frown  gather 
upon  the  white  brow  ;  no  ready  smile  lurk  about  the  chis- 
eled lips,  now  sealed  in  silence;  no  blighted  liopes,  no 
secret  smart  from  injured  feelings,  veiled  by  the  fn-mness 
of  the  manly  will,  oppress  the  heart.  Time  would  brinf 
no  gray  hairs,  or  wrinkles,  or  thoughts  of  anxious  sor- 
row in  many  a  coil  perplexed  of  coming  life,  to  that 
lowly  head.  Life's  labor  done,  the  hands  were  folded 
meekly  over  the  still  breast ;  the  feet  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  Loving  hands  had  adorned  it  with 
flowers  for  its  last  deep  repose.  Rose-buds  and  sweet 
geranium  were  sprinkled  around  the  head,  and  a  perlect 
jewel  of  a  bouquet,  made  of  a  white  rose-bud,  white  car- 
nation, a  sprig  of  purple  heliotrope  and  gercUiiuni  leaves, 
lay  upon  the  breast;  a  wreath  encircled  the  plate  upon 
the  casket;  next  to  which  lay  a  magniticent  bouquet  of 
full-blown  tea-roses,  the  git't  of  a  lady  from  Catskill,  N.  V.  ; 
then  a  cross  of  evergreen  and  flowers,  and  another  bou- 
quet of  choice  flowers  at  the  feet.  We  laid  the  cross  upon 
his  bosom,  the  tea-roses  upon  his  left  shoulder,  placed  the 
fragrant  flowers  which  lay  at  his  feet  beside  his  right 
cheek  to  fade  and  wither  with  the  unconscious  dead  in 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and  imprinteil  silent,  pra\  erful 
kisses  upon  his  cold  face,  as' when  in  happy  chiKlliOiul  he 
laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and  the  lid  closed,  hiding  him 
evermore  from  our  sight  and  the  light  ot  day. 

Young  men  bore  him  from  the  house  of  Ciod,  w  here  he 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  for  twelve  years  in  \c'ung 
life.  The  storm,  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  niorn- 
ino-,  and  broke  over  the  village  soon  after  twelve  in  a 
drenching  rain,  but  did  not  prevent  ll\o  attendance,  had 
not  in  the  least  abated.  It  poured  as  if  the  \cr\  >kies 
were  weeping  whilst  we  bore  hitn  away  ti»  liu-  home  ot 
the  dead,  and  committed  another  treasure  to  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth.  We  laid  him  beside  his  little  brothers,  ^ 
28 
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where  no  loving  words  of  recognition  will  pass  among  the 
household  sleepers,  no  voice  break  the  sUnnbcr  ol"  their 
night;  and  though  they  touch  but  in  name,  the  m}-stic  tie 
of  relationship  survives  in  the  sacred  compani(jn.^hip  of 
the  dead,  and  draws  our  spirits  round  their  lowly  beds. 
x\ll  nature  was  bursting  from  its  mysterious  night  into  life 
and  fragrance;  blue-eyed  violets  covered  the  sod,  and  the 
spirit  of  beauty  brooded  over  the  sweet  earth.  A  pathwa}^ 
of  greenness  was  spread  among  the  graves,  and  bouquets 
of  bright  flowers diad  been  placed  over  the  sleeping  dust, 
where  faith  and  love  kept  their  silent  watch. 

O  God,  what  a  time  to  die  —  to  go  in  the  bloom  and  ardor 
of  young  manhood,  amid  the  flowers,  and  music,  and  sun- 
shine of  beautiful  spring-time,  down  to  the  darkness  uf  the 
grave  !  It  were  easier,  I  trow,  to  die  when  the  flowers 
have  faded,  and  moaning  winds,  in  fitful  gusts,  bring  sere 
and  withered  leaves  along  the  cold  gray  ground,  and 
storms  and  tempests  forebode  the  coming  of  winter  u  ild 
and  drear;  wdien  "the  long,  long,  weary  day  "  of  life  has 
faded  toward  the  western  sky,  the  dream  of  beauty  van- 
ished before  the  dim  eyes,  the  feverish  wish  been  laid 
down,  the  bright  ideal,  never  to  be  reached,  forgotten, 
and  the  joy  of  victory  and  success  softened  down  into  sad- 
ness. Oh,  then  let  death  and  winter  close  the  scene  ;  let 
us  go  from  a  couch  of  grief  and  pain  to  the  summer-lautl 
above. 

He  had  said  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  W.,  "I  shall  not  live 
long.  You  need  not  be  surprised,  most  any  time,  to  hear 
I  am  dead." 

"Yes,  I  sliall  rest  I    Some  coming  day, 

When  blossoms  in  the  winds  are  chmcing, 

And  children  at  their  mirtliful  play 

Heed  not  the  mourntul  crowd  advancing, 

Up  through  the  long  and  busy  street 

They'll  bear  me  to  my  last  retreat. 
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Or  else  —  it  matters  not  —  may  rave 

The  storms  ami  blasts  of  winter  weather 
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Above  the  narrow,  new-made  grave, 

Where  care  and  I  lie  down  tocrether ; 
Enough  that  I  should  know  it  not, 
Beneath  in  the  dark,  narrow  spot. 

For  I  shall  sleep  !    As  sweet  a  sleep 

As  ever  graced  a  child  reposing. 
Awaits  me  in  the  cell  so  deep, 

Where  I,  my  weary  eyelids  closing, 
At  length  shall  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
Heedless  of  clods  above  my  breast. 

Asleep  —  how  deep  will  be  that  rest, 
Free  from  life's  fever  moving  wildly. 

That  when  is  past  the  earth's  unrest 
Its  bosom  shall  receive  me  mildly  ! 

For  not  one  dream  of  earth  shall  come 

To  invade  the  slumber  of  that  home. 

0  deep  repose  !    O  slumber  blest  1 

O  night  of  peace  !    No  storm,  no  sorrow, 
No  heavy  stirring  of  the  breast 
To  meet  another  weary  morrow  I 

1  shall  heed  neither  night  nor  dawn. 
But  still  with  folded  hands  sleep  on. 

Sleep  on,  though  just  above  my  head 
Prowl  sin  and  misery's  haggard  faces  ; 

For  the  deep  slumber  of  the  dead 
All  sense  of  himian  \\oe  erases, 

Palsies  the  heart,  and  cures  the  brain 

Of  every  thought  of  outward  pain. 

Armies  above  my  head  may  tramp. 
They'll  not  disturb  one  rigid  muscle  ; 

I  shall  not  heed  their  iron  stamp 

More  than  a  leaf's  complaining  rustle  ; 

Nay,  were  the  world  convened  to  break 

My  leaden  slee[),  I  shouKl  not  wake. 

And  yet,  methinks,  if  slejis  of  those 

I'd  known  and  loved  on  earth  were  round  me, 
'Twould  tame  the  might  of  my  repose, 

Shiver  the  iron  corils  that  bound  me  ; 
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Save  that  I  know  this  cannot  be, 
For  death  disowns  all  sympathy. 

Well,  be  it  so,  since  I  should  yearn, 
Anxiously  watch  for  their  appearing, 

Chiding  each  lingering  late  return. 
And  ever  sad  and  ever  fearing, 

Living  life's  drama  o'er  again. 

Its  tragedy  of  hope  and  pain. 

Then  mourn  not,  friends,  when  ye  may  lay 
The  parent  earth  above  my  ashes  ; 

Think  what  a  rest  awaits  my  clay, 

And  smooth  the  mound  with  tearless  lashes  ; 

Glad  that  the  resting  form  within 

Has  done  at  length  with  care  and  sin. 

Think  that  with  me  the  strife  is  o'er,  ' 
Life's  stormy,  struggling  batde  ended; 

Rejoice  that  I  have  gained  the  shore 

To  which,  though  weak,  my  footsteps  tended; 

Breathe  the  blest  hope  above  the  sod. 

And  leave  me  to  my  rest  with  God." 

After  the  funeral  we  received  letters  of  sympathy  and 
love  from  friends  and  those  who  knew  him  best ;  also  a 
letter,  asking  for  a  memorial  to  be  placed  in  the  records 
of  his  class  at  Amherst.  But  all  these  externals  were  but 
a  light  drapery  thrown  gently  over  the  shattered  casket 
to  hide  the  work  of  death  from  our  vision  in  its  passage 
to  the  tomb.  There  are  times  when  the  voice  of  sym- 
pathy, and  all  the  aids  drawn  from  philosophy  and  rcH- 
gion,  fail  to  reach  the  soul  in  its  desolation,  and  it  cries 
from  the  dust,  Ah  me  !  what  sorrow  like  mine  !  Life 
grew  strangely  dark  when  we  thought  of  tlie  undying 
soul  in  its  eternity.  What  was  death  lo  him?  Was  it 
going  out  of  the  dark  chamber  of  sickness  and  |>ain  into 
a  land  of  light  and  beauty,  to  be  renewed  in  eternal  )  ouih, 
with  all  sense  of  weariness  and  want  of  sh'ei-)  forever  gone? 
And  did  he  join  the  soft  swelling  chorus  i»f  the  angels? 
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Or  had  the  child  so  tenderly  cared  for  and  watched  over, 
with  visions  of  the  family  altar  and  the  memory  of  his 
prayers,  to  which  he  clung  so  tenaciously  in  childhood, 
following  him,  gone  away  in  the  dark,  unpardoned  and 
unsaved,  to  take  up  the  lamentation, Lost !  lost!  lost  I 
forever"?  The  great  question  agitated  my  whole  being. 
I  was  so  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  that  it  required  all  the  energy  of  my  nature  to  sus- 
tain my  equanimity.  In  the  language  of  another,  "I  did 
not  know  my  eyes  contained  so  many  tears." 

He  had  passed  through  seasons  of  religious  awaken- 
ings with  God's  people,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  w  as  mo\  ing 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  but  treated  the  subject  wiih  cold 
respect.    He,  w'ith  four  other  3'oung  men,  all  of  them 
only  sons,  had  been  the  special  subjects  of  daily  prayer 
with  a  little  band  of  devoted  mothers  for  the  last  few 
years.    Two  of  those  sons  were  already  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  a  third,  ai'ter  laboring  his  "one 
hour  "  in  effectually  testifying  for  Jesus  through  a  lingering 
sickness,  closed  his  brief  career  in  peace.    And  had  the 
destroyer  come  upon  our  own  dear  son  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  to  find  him  unprepared?    Other  earnest,  praying 
Christians  had  remembered  him  at  the  throne  of  i^race. 
Did  God  hear  the  simple,  trusting  prayer  of  faith?  Was 
there  no  hope  in  his  case?    I  was  speechless  before  God  : 
for  how  could  I  pray  when  the  burden  of  m\'  agonized 
pleadings  before  him  had  been  so  suddenly  removed  from 
the  earth?    Oh,  the  bitter  struggle,  the  darkness  that 
ensued;  the  crucible  was  hotter  than  ever  before.  The 
death  of  my  other  loved  ones  was  comparatively  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.    They  went  away  beibre  the  lines  of 
care  had  been  <naven  on  their  beautiful  faces,  and  knew 
little  more  of  life  than  its  innocent  pleasures.    I'hey  hail 
escaped  those  trials  ami  tem[)tations  which  might  have 
proved  fatal    to    their  happiness  and  robbed  them  of 
Heaven.     He  had  reached  the  period  of  "sweet  compan- 
ionship," the  wondruus  interlacing  t)f  tropical  souls,  llie 
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joys,  the  hopes,  the  trusts,  the  purple  dream  of  hie,  the 
"unutterable  yearnings"  for  love  and  sympathy  so  deeply 
implanted  in  our  natures,  and  if  he  had  failed  of  heaven, 
all  was  lost. 

"  But  could  I  murmur  at  one  bitter  drop,  — 
I,  whose  deep  guilt  deserved  it  more  than  all?  " 

I  could  only  look  to  Him  who  suffered  for  me,  to  hold 
me  in  His  hand,  to  teach  me  to  pray,  and  to  suffer  all  his 
will.  "What  I  do  thou  knovvest  not  now,"  like  a  chiding 
voice,  in  low,  sad  tones,  as  if  'twere  angel  sent,  began  to 
reprove  me.  "The  wind  blovveth  where  it  listeth."  As 
God  makes  flowers  to  bloom  in  solitary  places,  uhose 
beauty  and  fragrance  minister  only  to  his  inlinite  recogni- 
tion and  delight,  so  in  the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  his  spir- 
itual creations  may  be  hidden  from  human  notice,  and 
known  only  to  his  omniscient  eye. 

When  the  unseen  angel  crossed  his  path,  I  was  not 
permitted  to  smooth  his  dying-pillow,  but  there  were 
those  who,  in  his  hour  of  need,  gave  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  in  kind  care  and  loving  words,  and  from  them  I 
subsequently  learned  all  I  can  ever  know  in  this  world  of 
the  last  chapter  of  his  life. 

He  had  been  devotedly  attached  to  the  world  and  its 
pleasures,  but  of  late,  as  if  some  unseen  inlluence,  with 
its  soft  caressing,  was  holding  him  back  from  its  allure- 
ments, he  had  become  more  isolated  in  his  habits,  si)end- 
ing  his  evenings  in  retirement,  and  entertaining  only  "  a 
few  friends  whom  he  could  appreciate."  Mrs.  I>.  writes  : 
"He  had  always  a  kind  word,  even  for  his  enemies.  No 
one  could  help  loving  him."  His  favorite  songs  wore  : 
"The  long,  long,  weary  day,"  and  "The  night  in  slum- 
ber cradles  me."  "Oh  how  beaulifull)'  he  did  sing,"  she 
continues;  "  I  never  expect  to  hear  such  a  voice  again.' 
And  how  sic{nificant  those  lines.  His  Bible,  the  gilt  of 
maternal  love,  gave  evidence  of  having  bi  on  rcail,  iis 
sacred  pages  bearing  his  peculiar  mark,  and  lor  liie  last 
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few  months  that  mysterious  change,  that  nameless  feeling, 
as  if  he  were  at  peace  with  the  world,  which  so  often 
precedes  death,  had  been  coming  over  him.  He  usually 
parted  with  his  friends  with  a  God  bless  you  ;  "  and  had 
he  no  pining  want,  or  wish,  or  care,  —  no  adversity  to 
chill  the  heart,  that  called  to  humble,  anxious  prayer? 
And  when  he  rendered  the  grand  old  music  of  lla}  dn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  INIendelssohn,  Bach,  and  others,  with 
a  sumptuous  vigor  that  commanded  the  admiration  of 
that  fastidious  audience,  was  there  no  echo  in  his  own 
heart,  no  uplifting  of  soul,  with  the  spirit  words,  in  praise 
to  God?  The  last  word  he  uttered  was,  "  Mercy,  mercy  !  " 
and  if  the  soul  felt  its  need  in  that  dread  hour,  no  doubt 
mercy  met  him  at  the  gate  of  death. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Newell,  a  beautiful  woman  and  sweet  singer, 
member  of  the  Tremont  Temple  church,  with  whom  he 
often  sang  while  in  Boston,  died  the  day  after,  of  con- 
sumption. I  heard  her  sing  at  the  funeral  of  a  young 
lady  friend,  assisted  by  another  lady,  her  husband,  and 
our  son,  — 

"Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me," 

with  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  full  of  love,  pathos,  and  infinite 
beauty,  the  memory  uf  whicii  often  comes  to  nie  as  an 
elixir  of  delightful  thoughts,  the  winged  words  weaving 
garlands  of  melody,  and  lifting  the  soul  iibove  the  sor- 
rows and  trials  of  life.  Looking  from  the  nobk>t  pin- 
nacles of  faith  to  the  better  land,  she  sang  the  same  lofty 
strains  upon  her  dying-bed. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitton,  a  noted  soprano  singer,  whom 
he  often  met  in  the  musical  circles  at  Ijoston,  an  iniinuue 
friend,  died  a  few  months  later,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  aged  also  t\vent}'-seven.  Her  voice,  which  was 
naturally  rare  and  beautiful,  had  been  culiivaieil  under 
some  of  the  best  teachers  of  ICurope.  Thus  llu'ir  long, 
long,  weary  day  is  ended,  and  the  gra\e  in  -lumber 
cradles  them  ;  and  w  ho  shall  say  they  are  not  now  sing- 
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ing  in  that  upper  and  better  temple?  I  know  that  God  is 
just,  yet  sometimes,  in  my  weakness,  I  almost  wish  I 
could  look  beyond  the  veil. 

This  was  the  third  son  that  dear  old  Northampton  had 
taken  in  her  arms  and  laid  away  in  the  grave,  and  we 
were  grateful  to  have  "  God's  acre"  there  for  our  dead,  — 
the  sweet,  the  tender,  the  beautiful  dead !  The  sunset's 
gold  may  linger  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  other  days  of 
brightness  and  beauty  come,  but  I  have  no  more  little  feet 
to  guide  through  to  the  golden  gate,  —  none  left  to  bear 
the  paternal  name.  The  summer  blooms  and  winter 
snows  of  one  year  have  already  covered  the  mound 
where  he  sleeps,  and  in  this  rich  month  of  May  a  funeral 
strain  for  the  loved  and  lost  comes  back  to  the  heart. 
How  the  lengthening  shadows  have  deepened  in  earth's 
paths  since  then  !  How  the  distance  has  shortened  be- 
tween me  and  the  border  land  !  But  one  year  in  eternity  ! 
What  an  experience  !  either  fraught  with  unending  sor- 
row and  vain  regret,  or  sweet  peace,  with  a  holy  hush  of 
joy,  lights  up  his  youthful  brow.  Could  l:ie  speak  to  us 
from  the  spirit  land,  no  doubt  he  w^ould  say,  "Prepare  to 
meet  God."  It  may  be  that  I  shall  watch  and  wait  long 
years  in  my  weary  pilgrimage,  ere  the  welcome  hail  be 
given ;  yet  somehow  I  hope  that  on  that  unseen  shore  my 
children  are  waiting  to  welcome  me  ;  that 

"The  three  in  One  and  One  in  three 
Will  restore  my  three  and  one  to  me." 

The  poet  has  said,  "  We  only  make  grief  double  by 
dwelling  on  it  long."  Be  it  so.  I  know  tlie  many  hcarls 
which  thrilled  with  sadness  at  the  announcement  of  his 
death  would  welcome  tliis  sketch.  A  loving  hand  lias 
given  me  this  cup  of  agony,  and  if  I  drink  il  in  luunble 
submission  to  the  divine  will  it  will  not  be  made  too  biiicr. 
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SEVENTH  BOOK. 

NORTH   SPRINGFIELD,  VERMONT. 
LETTER  I. 

Retracing  our  Steps.  —  Keeping  the  Heart  young.  — 
Parsonage.  —  Fascinations  of  Rural  Nature.  ^ — Rest. 
—  Changes.  —  Decoration  Day.  —  The  Sabbath.  — 
Labor. 

Se-ptemher  30///,  1870.  —  Returned  to  our  early  tield  of 
labor  in  North  Springfield,  Vt.  Beautiful  on  all  the  hills 
and  vales  lay  the  robe  of  autumn.  Shining  streams  mir- 
rored the  crimson  and  yellow  foliage  along  their  banks, 
and  the  moist  air  was  full  of  the  sweet,  rank  odor  of  fall 
asters,  golden-rod,  and  newly  fallen  leaves.  Every  turn 
along  the  quiet  valley  brought  new  visions  ot"  beauty  :  fair 
groves,  and  tall  rows  of  shade-trees,  whose  leaves  had 
felt  the  frost  and  glowed  in  the  warmth  of  color  ;  deep 
forests,  broad  plains,  and  great  rocks,  romantic  and  cool- 
ing in  their  shadow.  The  mountain  away  in  the  north, 
around  which  the  storms  gather,  and  pillowy  masses  of 
cloud  float  in  summer,  seemed  more  distant  anil  h\^s  lolty 
through  the  yellow  morning  haze,  resembling  in  its 
aerial  wardrobe  a  soft  cloud  of  bhie  roiing  along  the 
horizon.  The  rumble  and  whistle  of  the  passing  loco- 
motive echoed  along  the  silent  groves,  and  the  nmliled 
beat  of  the  Hail,  and  shrill  crow  of  the  cock  from  iIk-  old 
gray  barns  on  the  hillsides,  lloatetl  soUly  up  on  ihe  Mumy 
air.  Autumn,  with  lagging  feel,  lu  ld  cai\les>  carnival 
through  a  period  of  golden  days,  rich,  fr.igiant,  .splendid, 
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and  blushed  with  rare  lovehness  as  she  passed  through 
the  gorgeous  western  gate. 

It  was  joyful  spring-time,  and  two  darling  cliildren 
nestled  at  our  side,  when  we  clasped  the  parting  hand 
with  this  dear  people,  twenty-live  years  ago,  and  went 
forth  to  journey  over  life's  noontide  road.  Ah  me  !  how 
many  times  the  sun  had  set  among  these  hills  since  then  ! 
What  a  wave  of  life  had  swept  over  the  place  in  these 
vanished  years !  What  tender  memories  came  back  to 
the  heart !  The  golden  cord  that  had  bound  us  to  tiiis 
people  had  never  been  broken  ;  once  and  again  they  had 
called  after  us  to  return.  Now  we  had  come  back  alone, 
stretching  our  empty  hands  toward  the  other  shore,  at  a 
period  of  life  corresponding  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
Our  flowers  had  all  perished  save  the  one  which  bloomed 
at  another  hearthstone  ;  our  singing-birds  had  departed. 
Many  a  friend  had  been  left  beneath  the  wayside  dust. 
The  charming  future,  with  its  smiles  and  promises  ;  the 
high  resolves  that  spurred  us  on  to  acts  of  diU\'  and  ot 
love,  had  alike  vanished,  and  the  golden  radiance  of  life 
was  waning  into  the  deepening  glooms  of  later  autumn. 
But  as  the  tree,  bereft  of  its  foliage,  still  warm  at  the 
heart,  braves  the  wintry  winds  and  pitiless  storms  that 
sweep  around  it,  to  bless  the  world  again  with  beauty 
and  fragrance,  so  we  had  endeavored  to  keep  the  heart 
young,  in  spite  of  the  deductions  which  time  and  sorrtiw 
had  made,  that  we  might  devote  our  best  taculiics  to  the 
good  of  others,  and  life,  at  its  closing,  wear  the  glory  of 
a  completed  task. 

It  was  a  beautiful  home  they  had  built  and  prepared 
for  our  occupancy,  its  light,  delicately  tinteil  walls  re- 
minding us  of  that  better  home  wiiose  ceilings  aie  pearls 
and  whose  floors  are  all  gold.  Through  the  praiseworthy 
efliciency  of  the  ladies,  it  was  clean  as  human  h.imls 
could  make  it,  which  rendered  it  tloubly  grateful  to  us. 
It  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  sea- 
son came,  we  planted  flowers  ami  shrubs,  with  creeping 
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vines  to  climb  over  its  piazza  and  make  it  a  delightful 
retreat. 

Among  the  pleasant  sights  that  refreshed  us  daily,  and 
brought  cooling  draughts  to  tlie  fevered  brain,  were  the 
bright  green  of  the  common,  beautifid  shade-trees, 
gleams  of  a  clear,  sparkling  stream  winding  amid 
meadovi^  greens  and  shades,  and  blue,  vapory  wreaths  of 
smoke  curling  up  from  a  cottage  above  the  surrounding 
foliage,  and  wandering  away  among  the  adjacent  trees. 
Beyond  these  lay  the  gentle  slopes,  crowned  by  a  charm- 
ing grove  of  young  trees,  whose  wide-spread,  dome-like 
tops,  tremulous  with  foliage,  and  leafy-pointed  tops,  ri>ing 
like  Gothic  spires  from  its  midst,  grouped  together  in  out- 
line of  wonderful  distinctness  against  the  dark-blue  sk}^ 
assumed  all  the  imaginable  forms  of  gateway's  and  arched 
windows,  ivied  towers,  and  turrets  to  nature's  grand  sum- 
mer cathedral.  The  wild  winds  kept  its  chime-bells 
ringing,  swung  its  morning  censers,  and  played  gigantic 
choruses  along  the  windings  of  its  shadowy  aisles,  the 
minor  strains  of  which  died  away  in  soft  music,  like  the 
voices  of  celestial  spirits  that  pass  and  disappear. 

Sometimes  the  new  moon  hung  like  a  curl  of  silver 
over  the  hills,  and  the  evening  hum  was  low  and  sweet, 
as  night  drew  her  sable  canopy  over  a  weary  worhl, 
leaving  the  earth  to  silence  and  repose,  (jleams  ol  lij^ht 
stole  from  out  the  village  windows,  as  one  alter  ancuher 
thc  household  lamps  were  lighted,  and  shadowy  h)rms 
moving  about  the  rooms  took  shape  on  curtain  and  wall 
in  magic  home  pictures.  Here  is  night,  cih)1,  ilowy,  and 
still,  and  blessed  rest,  such  as  is  never  known  in  grrat 
cities. 

But  the  charm  of  this  romantic  beauty  canncU  be  com- 
municated on  paper.  We  enjoyed  the  peacrlul  k\\\\k\  ol 
the  country,  its  pure  air,  its  glorious  da\s,  its  rieh  sun- 
sets, that  bathed  the  hill-tops  in  showers  ol"  gold,  .ind 
found  in  the  wild  life  of  the  woodland  paths  an  untold 
wealth  of  poetry  antl  happiness  which  loriunc  couKl  nci- 
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ther  give  nor  take  away.    How  cool  and  beautiful  the 
trees  looked  ;  how  delicious  the  aroma  of  the  evergreens  \ 
how  sweetly  mournful  the  low  wail  sighing  and  surging 
among  the  pines,  though  scarcely  a  breeze  was  stirring. 
There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  rural  nature,  in  the  soft 
sweep  of  the  distant  fields  and  hillsides,  fresh  widi  the 
verdure  of  spring,  or  loaded  with  ripening  harvests ;  in 
pastures,  alive  with  flocks  and  herds  grazing  ;  in  mead- 
0W3  garnished  witli  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  stately 
elm  or  clump  of  trees ;  and  in  woodlands  and  forest- 
crowned  hills,  clothed  in  the  robe  of  summer  or  glowing 
in  the  effulgent  dyes  of  autumn,  —  scarkt  and  russet, 
violet  and  gold,  which  no  pencil  can  copy.    Add  to  this 
the  quiet  village  and  farmhouses,  reposing  in  the  soft 
green  and  sacred  rest  of  the  country,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  beauty,  not,  like  the  grand  views  in  nature,  too 
high-priced  for  ordinary  pockets,  but  one  that  can  be  en- 
joyed as  the  hours  go  by,  from  which  to  gather  rich 
stores  of  health  and  strength  for  the  future.    It  was  what 
we  had  long  needed — retirement  from  the  busy  world  of 
life,  with  its  ceaseless  and  fatiguing  excitement,  that  so 
exhausts  both  body  and  mind  ;  a  place  to  rest  the  weary 
spirit  and  recuperate  our  wasted  energies.    Yet  even  in 
this  still  place  there  was  no  rest,  only  the  shadow  of  our 
dream.    Days  came  and  went,  with  glorious  dawn  and 
sable  eve,  swift  as  the  flying  vapors.    "To-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  crept  in  petty  pace,  day  alter 
day."    The  present  now,  soon  uttered,  was  sooner  gone, 
dropped  into  the  ocean  of  the  past  that  stretched  far  away 
behind  us.     Winter  came,  and  spring-time  went  with 
spicy  breath,  and  blooming,  glowing  summer  gave  us 
fresh  beauty  in  the  morning  that  died  at  noon  ;  mid-day 
fervor  waned,  and   dreamy  aut\nnn   spreavl   hei-  lovely 
landscape  far  away  to   the  low,  winding   rivi-r's  shore. 
The  full,  round  harvest-moon  rose  niglu  alier  night,  to 
share  the  splendors  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  wraj^p^d  li\e 
hills  and  vales  in  mellow  liglit  ;  then,  paK:  and  chm,  went 
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up  among  the  stars.  The  sheaves  were  garnered,  and 
the  earth  was  left  with  naked  pL^ins  and  seared  stubble- 
fields.  Sun  and  shadow  met,  whilst  winds  moaned  through 
rifled  trees  the  dirge  of  the  dying  year,  and  earthly  pleas- 
ures drifting  past  repeated  the  echo,  gone.  There  was 
no  rest  at  all,  —  only  "a  sense  of  things  that  moan  and 
go,"  —  no  rest  from  troublous  care  forever  pressing;  no 
rest  for  hand,  or  heart,  or  busy  brain  ;  and  this  strange 
life  that  circles  through  our  veins  already  felt  the  touch 
of  sad  decay,  which  shook  the  soul's  frail  bark  in  its  de- 
scent to  the  eternal  shore.  Our  strength  and  spring  would 
never  come  again. 

And  do  we  only  live  to  learn  that  all  things  die,  and 
life,  at  best,  so  full  of  trials,  of  crushing  cares,  corroding 
fears,  and  memories  of  bitter  grief  not  yet  dimmed  by 
years?  Then  let  us  be  calm  and  brave;  keep  back  the 
tears,  and  learn  the  happier  way  to  live,  to  forget  its  ills 
and  forgive  its  wrongs,  to  watch  and  pray,  and  open  the 
door,  that  the  good  angels  may  come  in.  God  grant  we 
may  ever  find  something  to  do  for  Ilim,  — some  peniten- 
tial offering,  some  kindness  to  the  wanderer,  some  soul  to 
win,  that  our  boat,  long  tempest-tossed,  may  not  founder 
in  a  calm  as  it  nears  the  green  islands  of  etcriud  rest. 

"  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well ; 
All  else  is  being  flung  away  : 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 
Waste  not  thy  being. 

Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go  : 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below." 

The  village  had  changed  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  but  socially  the  people  were  the  same,  giiurally 
occupying  a  ground  equally  removed  liom  weahh  aUil 
its  attendant  vices,  and  from  poveily  with  its  mamlold 
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evils.  The  two  extremes  oi  society  did  not  exist.  Indus- 
try was  honored  and  virtue  revered.  The  population  had 
decreased.  With  characteristic  restlessness  and  tiiat  per- 
petual longing  for  change  so  common  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, numbers  of  the  middle-aged  and  young  had  gone 
to  swell  the  masses  of  the  already  overgrown  cities,  or 
found  homes  among  the  fancied  delights  of  the  tar-west 
husbandmen.  Loved  familiar  forms  and  faces  had  gone 
down  to  death,  — some  of  them  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
full  of  promise,  the  tear  starts  unbidden  at  their  memory. 
The  speaking  face,  that  time  had  gently  touch.ed,  sf)rten- 
ing  its  lines  and  subduing  its  color,  only  to  make  it  more 
beautiful,  was  now  furrowed  and  blanched  :  the  bright 
eye  had  lost  its  lustre,  the  bounding  step  grow  n  slow  and 
heavy.  Some  that  we  had  not  expected  to  see  again  in 
this  life  we  found  sitting  upon  the  last  shore,  the  vanities 
and  passions  of  life  all  passed  away.  They  had  outlived 
their  generation,  and,  with  that  cheerful  faith  that  is  full 
of  blessing,  were  patiently  biding  their  time  for  the  pale 
boatman  to  take  them  to  the  land  of  eternal  youth.  Sev- 
eral were  almost  fourscore  when  the  weary  wheels  of  lite 
stood  still,  and  one  had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  springs. 
One  after  another  they  passed  from  sight,  and  were  gone 
for  aye.  Not  a  few,  who  had  drifted  away  from  the  scenes 
of  early  life,  with  the  dear  home  feeling  still  clinging  to 
the  heart  when  death  overtook  them,  were  brought  back 
to  rest  in  the  silent  village  on  the  hillside  that  overlooks 
the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  old  sexton,  who  had  delved 
beneath  the  sod,  to  lay  away  dear  ones,  till  past  the  age 
of  fourscore,  was  in  turn  gathered  in. 

There  were  but  few  children  in  the  parish,  — so  few 
that  a  rosy  child,  tripping  along  the  street  in  its  neat 
attire  and  joyous  health-abounding  spirits,  became  at 
once  the  object  of  love  and  admiration,  causing  bereavcil 
hearts  to  feel  how  empty  the  world  was  willunit  ihcin. 
Many  a  dear  old  home,  once  radiant  with  huge  happy 
families,  whose  genial  music  sounded  from  tlu-  c>pcn  doors 
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and  windows,  and  where  groups  of  children  gathered  at 
the  evening  meal,  were  now  empty,  save  the  aged  occu- 
pants. But  the  numerous  little  graves  in  tlie  cemetery- 
told  where  slept  the  early,  the  beautiful  dead,  —  sad 
mementos  of  those  fatal  days  when  that  great  destroyer, 
diphtheria,  swept  through  the  land,  and  sweet,  tender 
childhood  paled  at  its  withering  touch.  Ah,  the  world- 
wide hopes  that  lie  buried  in  those  little  graves  ! 

"What  is  home  witliout  the  children? 
'Tis  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 
And  the  sky  witliout  its  sunshine, 
Life  is  withered  to  the  core." 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  those  aged  couples  in  their  quiet, 
comfortable  homes,  so  full  of  sacred  memories  of  the  van- 
ished past,  so  fragrant  with  the  lives  and  prayers  of  the 
departed,  and  sweet  still  for  their  sakes.  They  had  weath- 
ered life's  storms,  basked  in  its  sunshine,  and  climbed 
its  rugged  pathway  together,  to  where  mountain  and  sky 
meet;  they  had  wept  its  tears,  and  grown  stronger  and 
purer  through  their  sorrow  ;  now  they  were  quietly  thread- 
ing their  way  among  the  deepening  shadows  to  the  valley 
below.    Their  declining  day  was  strangely  mild.  More 
light  had  broken  in  upon  the  soul  through  "chinks"  in 
the  battered,  decaying  tenement  which  life's  rougher  ex- 
perience had  made.    In  a  word,  they  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  life,  and  loved  its  shadier  walks,  its  tenderer 
lights,  and  would  not  willingly  exchange  that  calm  beauty 
and  peace  of  mind,  which  survives  the  passions,  lollies, 
and  vain,  idle  hopes  of  youth,  to  live  life  over  again. 
With  broader,  firmer  faith,  and  more  unselfish  in  their  in- 
terests, their  latest  virtues  and  charities  were  their  noblest, 
and  as  faithful  stewards  they  resigned  iheir  Irusl  with 
grateful  reverence.    All  unseen  the  angel  of  the  covenant 
walked  beside  them,  and  filled  their  rooms  wiih  light 
divine.    In  no  other  place  ditl  the  great  herealier  slope 
down  so  near  the  shores  uf  time,  to  give  iheni  a  view  oi 
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the  eternal  mansions,  where  the  feet  never  grow  weary, 
the  eye  never  dims  with  tears,  and  the  heart  knows  no  sor- 
row. One  in  thought  and  wish,  they  went  hand  in  hand, 
lovingly,  trustfully,  down  the  declivity  of  life,  till  tlie  sun- 
set's gold  lighted  up  the  hilltops,  reflecting  its  soft  light  into 
the  valley  as  the  last  long  sleep  gathered  around  them. 

Here,  as  in  other  cemeteries  throughout  the  land,  were 
the  graves  of  our  soldiers,  — young  men,  who,  after  their 
tojls  and  dreary  marches  through  deep  valleys  and  over 
rugged  mountains,  through  wet  and  cold  and  storm,  under 
broiling  suns  and  heats  in  the  battle-smoke,  where  all 
human  sympathy  vanished  and  madness  took  possession 
of  the  brain,  lie  with  folded  arms,  in  long,  deep  repose, 
side  by  side,  as  they  fought  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Decoration  day,  coming  as  it  does  in  "May,  sweet  May, 
forever  young,"  when  the  winds  are  sighing  their  faintest 
echoes  over  the  graves  and  among  the  green  trees,  when 
silent  dews  weep  and  bright  flowers  scent  the  lowly  turf, 
is  an  impressive  occasion.  It  brings  together  the  returned 
soldiers  and  the  remnant  of  the  weather-beaten  veterans 
of  1812,  to  drop  a  tear  over  "the  boys  who  wore  the 
blue;"  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  kindred  from  the  old 
homesteads  scattered  among  the  hills  and  along  the  val- 
leys, where  the  evil  days,  and  long,  dreary  nights  of  sus- 
pense and  anxiety,  that  made  up  the  great,  weary  years 
of  the  war,  are  remembered  and  mourned  at  many  a 
vacant  hearth  and  empty  board.  In  the  stillness  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  you  imagine  the  spirits  of  the 
fallen  braves  have  come  from  the  blue  above  and  are 
hovering  over  the  scene.  It  is  a  time  for  memory  ami 
tears. 

"  Ay,  turn  and  weep  ; 
'Tis  manliness  to  be  broken-hearted  here, 
For  the  grave  of  earth  s  best  nobleness 
Is  watered  with  a  tear." 

Fairest  flowers  in  great  variety  and  abundance  beauti- 
fully arranged,  more  elocpent  in  their  speech  than  nun- 
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ble  monuments,  are  strewn  over  the  silent  sleepers  ;  and 
whilst  we  decorate  the  graves  of  our  heroic  dead,  we  do 
not  forget  the  vast  price  paid  for  these  golden  hours  of 
peace  —  sweat,  and  blood,  and  tears.  We  remember  the 
hosts  of  brave  men,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  common- 
wealth, who  left  their  homes  and  marched  away  to  tlie 
sound  of  martial  music,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  to  return  no  more  forever ;  the  great  wail  of  sor- 
row that  went  up  all  over  the  land  for  the  loved  and  lost ; 
the  bitter  tears  of  mothers  mourning  for  their  sons,  and 
the  tear-stained  cheeks  of  sons  who  cried  in  their  death- 
agony  for  the  presence  of  a  beloved  mother.  We  remem- 
ber, too,  the  thousands,  mutilated  or  deprived  of  their 
limbs,  who  lay  in  hospitals  moaning  in  pain  or  tossing  in 
anguish,  and  came  home  shattered  and  torn,  imfit  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  to  finish  their  days  in  one  long 
agony,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their  friends ;  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  graves  that  like  autumn  leaves 
strew  a  Southern  soil,  and  the  scores  of  pale  faces  turned 
heavenward  in  the  last  great  struggle,  who  were  left  un- 
buried  on  the  field,  —  each  somebody's  darling,  each  dear 
to  some  fond  heart.  But  kind  nature  spreads  her  mantle 
of  grasses  and  fiowers  over  their  unknown  beds,  and  an- 
gels keep  their  guard  where  each  comrade,  silent  at  his 
post,  is  waiting  for  the  long,  loud  trumpet-call  of  time's 
great  conqueror,  to  join  the  marshalled  brotherhood  in  one 
vast  army  moving  upward  to  the  skies. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  st)d 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  tiod. 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung. 
Their  spirits  wrap  the  dusky  mountain. 
Their  memory  sparkles  in  the  iountain. 
29 
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There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there." 

The  interior  of  our  house  of  worship  had  been  changed, 
and  the  congregation  had  changed  ;  but  there  w^is  a  sprink- 
ling of  familiar  faces  that  gave  it  a  homelike  appearance, 
and  called  up  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  past,  and  our 
bosoms  thrilled  with  melancholy  pleasure  as  we  recounted 
with  those  friends  of  other  days  the  sorrows  and  trials  of 
life  since  we  parted.  When  life's  summer  is  gone,  and  its 
falling  shadows  deepen  around  us,  if  our  intercourse  with 
the  world  has  not  chano;ed  the  holier  feelino-  or  broken  the 
musical  chords  of  the  heart,  we  rejoice  more  than  ever  in 
the  friends  that  have  gathered  around  us. 

The  church  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  its  former 
number.  Two  of  the  deacons  were  still  at  their  post,  in 
the  lustre  and  beauty  of  long  and  well-tried  lives.  Others 
that  came  into  it  during  our  early  labors  were  now  among 
its  gray-haired  workers.  The  old  choir  was  gone  ;  but 
the  children  had  taken  their  places,  and  well-drilled  voices 
of  wondrous  sweetness  —  surpassing,  under  tlieir  excellent 
leader,  even  our  ideal  of  the  old-time  melody  —  repeated 
for  us  our  hymns  of  praise.  Especially  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, when  the  choir  assembled  in  the  vestry  to  rehearse, 
the  music  came  floating  into  the  parsonage  so  strangely 
sweet,  it  greeted  our  ears  like  the  raptures  of  licaven. 
Our  w^ork,  too,  had  materially  changed.  Then  it  was 
shaping  and  moulding,  under  grace,  the  tender  fuHage 
put  forth  by  the  old  tree  ;  now  it  was  casting  bands  around 
it  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  portion  tiiat  remained. 
Only  one  was  added  to  the  church  by  baptism  during 
our  stay. 

The  male  portion  of  the  audience  preponderated  —  a 
rare  spectacle  in  church-going  communities.  Hitherto 
we  had  known  woman,  true  to  the  nobler  instincts  ol  her 
nature  and  the  claims  of  God,        at  the  cross,  and  man 
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as  being  more  inclined  to  indolence  and  skepticism  ;  and 
if  his  situation  or  occupation  was  inconsistent  with  pure 
religion,  he  would  adopt  one  more  suited  to  his  con- 
venience, or  allow  his  interests  to  swallow  up  his  religion 
and  have  none  at  all,  spending  his  Sabbaths  at  home  or 
roaming  about  in  search  of  pkasure.  But  among  those 
hills  are  wise  and  good  men,  who  study  nature's  kiws, 
and,  with  established  liours  for  rest  and  relaxation,  enjoy 
that  peace  of  mind  and  silence  of  feeling  so  essential  to 
the  calm,  unconscious  How  of  life.  When  the  toils  of  the 
week  are  past,  and  the  village  Sabbath-bell  rings  out  upon 
the  air,  they  bow  in  acquiescence  to  the  divine  conuriand 
to  remember  the  Sabbath,  and  hasten  to  the  house  of  God 
as  the  most  fitting  place  for  Sunday  recreation.  And  these 
are  3^our  model  men  !  some  captious  reader  exclaims. 
Well,  they  are  models  in  this  respect ;  and  we  call  them 
good  ones,  although  no  chaplet  but  silver  hairs  may  here 
deck  their  brow.  No  matter  how  humble  the  life,  \\  ealth 
and  position  can  never  make  amends  for  misspent  hours, 
or  raise  a  soul  to  heaven.  If  men  are  not  too  indolent  to 
work,  or  too  proud  to  be  poor,  till  they  can  earn  a  com- 
petence by  patient,  unremitting  toil,  and  the  cm-rent  of 
everlasting  life  runs  still  and  deep  and  strong  in  the  soul, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  models  in  these  da}  s,  when  inli- 
delity  and  skepticism  open  wide  the  lloodgates  ot"  sin  antl 
death,  and  time  enough  is  wasted  in  searching  ibr  lucra- 
tive positions  and  scheming  to  lleece  sober  industry  of  its 
honest  gains, — to  live  by  one's  wits,  and  amass  wealth 
without  labor, — to  make  men  rich  if  properl}-  em[)loyed. 
The  man  who  toils  with  head  or  hands,  content  w  iih  mod- 
erate gains,  secures  a  competence  for  coming  years,  aiul 
is  far  happier  than  he  who  overchives  in  the  innsuit  of 
wealth.  We  are  yet  to  bo  convinced  that  labor  is  ile- 
grading.  An  honest,  steady  emi)l())  inent  all'oids  the  only 
true  basis  for  the  existence  anil  maintenanee  of  a  coned 
and  dignified  manhood.  And  w  hat  is  true  i)l' the  sli  onger 
sex  is  equally  applicable  to  woman.    \\'e  would  >ay  to 
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every  one,  find  something  to  do,  and  do  it  with  all  the 
energy  of  your  nature. 

"Toiling  hands  alone  are  builders 
Of  a  nation's  wealth  or  fame." 

The  laboring  man  may  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
books,  and  yet  be  able  to  seize  upon  those  great  tmths 
and  principles  which  are  the  very  essence  of  science 
summed  up ;  and  this  living  light  in  the  soul  gives  him 
large,  comprehensive  ideas,  and  enables  him  to  strike  the 
chords  of  influence  with  a  masterly  hand.  Men  who  shine 
in  war  or  peace  are  reared  in  retirement.  To  be  strong, 
the  mind  needs  rest  from  business,  frivolitv,  and  vain 
pleasure,  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  to  partake  of  angels" 
food.  The  primitive  worship  of  the  Qiiaker  farmer  in  Del- 
aware, who,  living  some  four  or  live  miles  from  church, 
attended  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  set  out  the  usual 
time  alone,  there  being  no  religious  services  in  the  house, 
was  a  good  example.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
adage : 

"  A  Sabbath  well  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content. 
And  health  for  the  toils  of  to-morrow; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned, 

Whate'er  ma}-  be  gained, 
Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow." 

Our  fast,  excited  way  of  living,  nowadays,  destroys 
both  body  and  mind.  A  close  observance  of  tlie  Sabbath 
through  all  the  social  grades  of  life,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowliest,  would  tend  greatly  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  human  race,  and  exert  an  overwhelming  intluence  in 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  earth. 
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LETTER  II. 

The  Robins. —  Riding  before  a  Shower. — The  Seasons. — 
Gone,  but  not  Lost.  —  A  Child  in  God's  Great  House- 
hold EVERMORE. 

Late  in  autumn,  when  the  bright  leaves  had  all 
fallen,  and  the  landscape  was  strangel}^  impressive  from 
its  silence  and  desertion,  our  attention  was  arrested,  one 
afternoon,  by  the  sweet  singing  of  birds.  Looking  in 
the  direction,  we  saw  a  great  gathering  of  robins  on  a 
parcel  of  meadow  that  lay  between  the  dwellings  and  the 
orchard-hill  in  the  rear.  As  if  to  take  a  tender  farewell 
of  the  villagers  as  well  as  the  woods  and  lields.  that  had 
sheltered  them,  they  seemed  to  have  chosen  this  place  as 
a  general  rendezvous  to  hold  a  grand  festival  before  their 
departure  to  a  milder  climate  for  winter.  It  was  a  mar- 
velous assemblage  of  robins,  full  of  life  and  joy,  all  busy, 
all  gay  ;  and  day  after  day  they  hopped,  flitted,  coquetted, 
and  perched  on  fences,  trees,  and  housetops,  singing  their 
jubilant  songs,  filling  the  air  with  the  sweet  mu^ic  of  May 
and  June,  bringing  back  aftermath,  the  dreamy  summer 
days,  the  breath  of  violets  and  wildwood  melody.  Sud- 
denly they  took  their  flight,  leaving  not  a  solitary  warbler 
behind.  It  was  a  rare  sight,  such  as  we  had  not  seen 
since  we  left  the  hills  and  forests  of  Vermont. 

"And  my  heart  poured  forth  this  strain  : 
God  bless  the  dear  old  robins, 
And  bring  them  back  again." 

The  incident  was  suggestive.  An  elegant  writer  has  saiil  : 
"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
is  ofT  the  great  thoroughfares  and  lines  of  trawl,  hul,  as 
it  were,  in  the  out-of-the-way  places?    It  would  almost 
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seem  that  the  Creator  had  scattered  abroad  only  those 
common  and  garish  splendors  of  sky  and  landscape  which 
the  common  eye  could  appreciate ;  but  packed  away  in 
nooks  and  corners,  sheltered  ravines,  and  mountain-tops 
those  rich  and  finer  beauties  which  require  a  poetic  or 
cultivated  mind  to  perceive  and  enjoy.  So  there  are  out- 
of-the-way  people  in  the  world,  w^hose  names  do  not  figure 
in  the  public  prints  and  are  not  down  in  the  guide-books, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  are  so  full  of  beauty,  wisdom,  re- 
finement, and  virtue,  that  we  count  their  friendship  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  and  keep  the  anniversary  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them  with  religious  sacredness,  and  wonder 
that  the  dull  multitude  have  never  found  them  out  and 
made  pilgrimages  to  their  firesides  as  to  holy  shrines. 
How  vulgar  and  cheap  seem  the  notorieties  of  the  street 
and  market  and  platform  beside  the  out-of-the-way  and 
unknown  worthies  of  the  earth."  There  is  no  society 
more  charming  than  is  found  in  country  towns. 

We  loved  the  sudden  summer  storms.  There  is  some- 
thing grand  in  riding  when  the  race  seems  between  your 
swift  horse  and  a  threatening  shower.  Already  dark 
clouds  have  crept  up  unnoticed  from  behind  the  moun- 
tain ;  a  low,  rumbling  sound  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the 
red  lightnings  play  along  the  horizon.  The  damp  winds 
are  fairly  loose  among  the  hills.  Soon,  peal  al'ter  peal 
of  thunder,  and  successive  flashes  of  lightning,  herald  its 
approach.  Thick,  vapory  clouds,  and  dark  curtains  of 
rain,  obscure  the  sky.  The  awful  blackness  and  gloom 
increase.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  chances 
seem  against  you.  Your  competitor  knows  no  restraint, 
yields  to  no  obstacles  ;  but  on,  still  on  it  comes,  marching 
in  a  solid  phalanx  down  the  steeps  and  over  the  plains, 
whether  the  way  be  straight  or  winding,  it  maltLMs  not. 
Your  own  security  depends  on  the  ileelness  of  )  our  ani- 
mal and  tact  in  managing  over  tlie  smooth  as  well  as  the 
rough  places.    But  the  fear  of  being  overtaken  i.s  soon 
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lost  in  the  majesty  of  the  storm  ;  and  while  you  ily  before 
it,  you  seem  borne  on  the  very  wing  of  ihe  tempest,  re- 
gardless of  exposure  or  danger,  and  the  goal  is  reached, 
perhaps,  just  in  time  to  see  the  way  left  behind,  a  few 
moments  later,  drenched  in  torrents  of  rain.  A  beautiful 
arch  of  colored  light  rests  upon  the  cloud  and  spans  the 
green  hills  as  the  shower  passes  away,  and  the  face  of 
nature,  cleansed  and  purilied  by  the  ablution,  looks  love- 
lier than  before,  and  is  full  of  beauty,  peace,  and  glad 
enjoj'ment. 

So  sorrow  comes  over  our  pathway  in  life.  The  clouds 
of  adversity  gather  on  our  sk}'.  We  dread  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  would  lain  flee  from  the  impending  storm  ;  but 
on,  on  it  comes.  Chastisements  begin  on  this  side  and 
on  that.  Our  plans  are  frustrated  :  our  cherished  hopes 
blifichted;  our  wealth  takes  to  itself  winirs  ;  or  w  e  are  be- 
reaved  of  our  household  treasures,  objects  in  which  we 
have  reposed  our  idolatrous  aflections,  the  absence  of 
which  we  deeply  feel ;  the  sunlight  is  hidden,  and  the 
soul  walks  down  into  the  solemn  night  and  "sees  never  a 
star."  We  sit  in  sackcloth  and  in  tears  under  the  sharper 
discipline.  Sins  that  have  dimmed  our  lives  and  lain  rank- 
linir  in  our  deceived  hearts  whiht  we  have  been  stru<>^lin(j 
to  build  toc;ether  the  service  of  God  and  the  service  of 
self,  are  disclosed  ;  Christ  becomes  a  reality  and  neces- 
sity, the  souhs  onl}'  refuge.  Submission,  that  grace  so 
difficult  to  be  obtained  in  the  hour  of  trial,  brings  quiet 
before  God,  and  there  comes  an  experience  of  blessed- 
ness in  communion  with  Him,  a  pensive,  thoughtful,  per- 
manent joy,  we  have  not  known  before.  Thus  we  are 
fitted  for  heaven,  not  by  life's  calm  experience,  but  by 
its  tempests  and  its  triaL^,  its  rugged  discipline,  wliich 
lead  to  a  firmer  trust  in  God. 

The  seasons  in  that  colder  latitude  were  angels'  visits, 
each  beautiful  in  its  time.  They  juoclaiuied  the  wImIoui, 
goodness,  and  unerring  skill  ol  the  great  Architect,  anil 
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revealed  new  phases  of  beauty  in  his  manifold  works. 
Their  shortness  was  the  cloud  upon  the  summer  sky. 
They  had  scarcely  commenced  ere  they  were  gone.  Time 
seemed  dwindling  to  a  point  with  us,  yet  we  were  grate- 
ful for  the  love  that  spread  such  munificence  along  our 
path.  When  our  cherished  flowers  had  faded  in  the  frost, 
and  old  winter  came  from  the  darkened  north  to  spread 
his  icy  shroud  over  the  ashes  of  the  year,  we  enjoyed  the 
keen,  bracing  air  of  the  hills,  that  compelled  us  to  wrap 
our  mantles  closer  and  center  our  joys  at  home.  The 
flowers,  preserved  to  break  the  chill  and  dreariness  of  the 
hours,  looked  brightly  from  our  window  and  told  of  green 
fields  with  treasures  of  buds  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  of 
gold  in  waiting  just  under  the  snow. 

"Oh,  the  treasures  fair,  the  treasures  so  rare. 
Hidden  under  the  snow." 

The  snow  lay  crisp  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  for 
weeks  together,  affording  magnificent  sleighing,  and  the 
silver  music  of  the  bells  filled  the  frosty  air  along  the 
roads  that  wound  through  the  valleys  and  among  the  hills 
—  the  quaintest  music  ever  chanted  on  a  moonlit  plain. 
We  loved  the  beautiful  storm,  when  the  great  feathery 
flakes  floated  airily  down  in  a  fleecy  shower,  so  soft  and 
pure  and  white,  and  melted  in  a  breath  ;  or  the  drifiing 
snow,  that  came  thicker  and  faster,  sweeping  tlirough  the 
long  arms  of  bare  old  trees  and  over  the  wide  landscape 
in  hurricane  blasts,  accompanied  by  the  wild  wail  of  the 
winds.  The  old,  sombre  forests,  shade-trees,  and  shrub- 
bery were  often  wreathed  with  frost  and  glittered  in  the 
rising  sun,  objects  of  rare  beauty.  A  shower  of  the  crys- 
talline vapor,  that  had  wrought  such  marvels  during  the 
night,  filled  the  early  morning  air. 

The  winter  of  1872-3  was  the  severest  known  in  New 
England  for  many  years.  The  first  deep  snow  kll  on 
the  22d  of  November,  and  was  succeedeil  ])y  others  at 
intervals  till  over  ten  feet  had  fallen.    The  cold  was  in- 
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tense  and  almost  uninterrupted  till  far  into  April,  and 
winter  seemed  threatening  to  stay  all  the  year  heibre  the 
milder  weather  began.  But  oh,  tlie  "beautihd  snow!" 
It  floated  and  drifted  so  airily  around  our  home,  and  lay 
in  great  billowy  waves  over  the  earth,  far  away  on  every 
hand,  like  a  sea  of  pearl.  The  scene,  so  purely  beauti- 
ful, reminded  us  of  heaven,  and  was  much  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
and  what  was  remarkable,  it  went  otT  in  such  good  tem- 
per. There  were  no  angry  winds,  or  overwhelming  Hoods 
caused  by  spring  rains  and  melting  of  the  snow,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  but  the  immense  body  gradually  les- 
sened in  the  soft,  moist  atmosphere  till  it  was  gone.  It 
was  a  novel  spring  ;  we  were  literally  hemmed  in  by  huge 
embankments  of  snow,  and  the  gravel  walk  from  our  door 
to  the  street  lay  glistening  in  the  sunlight  between  walls 
of  purest  white,  higher  than  a  man's  shoulders  ;  whilst  the 
streams  had  broken  their  ic}^  chains  and  burst  into  music, 
and  the  birds  had  sung  for  weeks  sweeter  than  ever  among 
our  fields  of  snow.  They  had  returned  to  their  old  hom.es 
to  find  the  country  buried  in  snow,  and  made  the  wintry 
waste  jubilant  with  their  songs. 

The  spring,  too,  with  its  sw^eet  breezes,  birds,  flowers, 
and  brooks,  its  quiet,  prophetic  spirit  of  endless  hopes 
and  happy  da3'S,  —  the  sunnner,  with  ils  sunshine,  its 
clear  blue  heaven,  that  seems  pure  as  the  spirit  that 
makes  it  his  pavilion,  its  bird-song  coming  from  the  cool 
covert  of  the  trees  and  deep  woods  when  the  leaves  are  at 
their  fullest,  its  ripe  fruits  and  maturing  vegetable  world, 
a  season  invested  by  poetry  with  pure  and  rich  adorn- 
ings, — were  ours  freely  to  enjoy. 

The  most  m)'stical  music  of  summer  is  the  bird-song  in 
the  dark.  The  first  notes  that  break  the  silence  night 
are  heard  about  two  in  the  morning,  when  a  suJdrn  cuit- 
burst  of  song  from  some  little  warbler  on  its  airy  perch 
comes  from  out  the  leaves  and  darkness  to  that  which 
watches  over  all  ;  alter  which  llu-  cU  e[i  hush  is  unbroken 
till  the  wild  concert  of  delight  l)egins  in  tiie  moining  — 
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a  lesson  of  trust  when  the  shadows  darken  and  the  night 
is  long. 

Has  the  reader  ever  heard  the  full  chorus  ringing  in 
the  air  from  the  joyous  birds  at  early  dawn  in  summer, 
when  myriads  of  warblers  seem  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  sweet  rhythmical  song  of  gladness?  If  not,  rouse 
thyself,  open  thine  eyes,  walk  abroad,  and  listen  ;  catch 
the  sounds,  too,  born  of  the  morning,  that  rise  like  the 
tones  of  silver  bells  in  the  grand  anthem  of  praise  to  the 
Creator.  The  angel  of  beauty,  too,  knocks  at  3'oiir  door 
and  waits  to  lead  you  out  to  enjoy  the  morning  splendors, 
—  the  glorious  dawn  that  gradually  lights  up  the  east,  the 
bright  crimson  tints  that  edge  one  by  one  the  gray  clouds, 
the  grand  lifting  of  the  spirit  mists  that  hang  like  a  veil 
of  beauty  around  the  hill-tops,  and  to  breathe  the  fra- 
grance of  roses,  lilies,  and  honeysuckles.  Besides,  there 
are  a  few  cool,  delicious,  invigorating  hours  to  be  enjoyed 
while  the  deep  shadows  lie  along  the  streets  and  fresh 
breezes  come  through  the  open  doors,  bef-)re  the  heat  of 
the  day  comes  on,  —  a  time  for  gratitudte,  prayer,  and 
reflection,  that  we  may  tread  with  "soft  and  reverent 
steps,"  during  its  moments,  toward  the  heaven  that  lies 
beyond.  Ah,  friend,  you  have  lost  more  than  you  are 
aware  of,  or  we  ever  can  tell  you. 

Man  may  have  his  garden  and  his  paradise  now  as  at 
the  birth  of  time,  if  the  heart  is  right,  —  some  place  to 
forget  the  cares  of  life,  and  shut  out  the  storms  that  would 
disturb  his  quiet.  The  contented  mind  is  at  peace,  and 
finds  fresh  sources  of  happiness  to  revive  and  cheer  it 
amid  the  roufrhness  and  harshness  of  dailv  life,  while  the 
discontented  feel  all  the  horrors  of  rebellion.  Within  each 
little  sphere  of  private  life  tliere  is  a  soil  for  flowers  or 
weeds,  and  that  faultless  garden  expands  wIumc  the  most 
sensitive  spirit  finds  rest  and  i')eace,  or  jarring  interests,  tu- 
mults, and  angry  storms  blight  the  hopes  of  anxious  years, 
and  produce  as  their  fruits  misery  and  destruction.  ICvery 
human  heart  has  the  germ  of  some  flower  within,  that  may 
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be  unfolded  in  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the  sunshine  of 
love,  transforming  the  world  into  a  paradise  ;  or  ruthlessly 
crushed  out  by  the  deadly  influence  of  sin,  leaving  the 
heart  a  blighted,  withered  thing,  seeking  rest  and  linding 
none.  Each  has  some  ''hidden  music,"  that  slumbers  in 
the  soul  till  waked  by  the  Master's  spell,  and  if  the  chords 
are  rightly  touched,  the  heart  will  go  singing  through  the 
universe,  and  listening  to  celestial  harmonies  unheard 
before,  though  the  world  may  never  find  it  out ;  or,  if 
neglected,  it  will  ever  produce  dissonant  sounds,  and  at 
last,  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  sing  a  requiem  over  buried 
hopes. 

April  29//^,  1872,  we  went  to  the  old  homestead,  where 
husband  spent  his  youthful  days.  However  much  we 
may  be  wedded  to  other  places,  precious  are  all  these 
comings  back  to  the  heart  in  mature  life  ;  to  walk  in  the 
old  paths,  and  listen  to  the  brook  that  sung  to  us  so  long 
ago  ;  to  stand  under  the  familiar  trees,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  hills  we  knew,  and  grow  young  again  amid 
old  scenes  dear  to  boyhood.  We  had  made  many  a  pil- 
grimage in  days  gone  by  to  tiiat  one  spot,  dearer  to  the 
heart  of  childhood  than  all  the  earth  beside  because 
mother  was  there;  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  manhood  be- 
cause that  mother  still  lived,  and  the  love-ligh.t  beaming 
from  her  heart  made  her  dimmed  eyes  bright  again  for 
us,  and  shone  upon  us  like  the  last  rays  of  the  sunnner 
sun  in  its  parting  blessing.  We  never  took  her  by  sur- 
prise, for  the  dear  motherly  heart  that  always  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  her  children  instinctively  knew  we  were 
coming,  and  met  us  hall-way. 

But  now  the  doors  and  windows  w'(M-e  closeil,  and 
crossincr  the  well-worn  ihresliold  with  learl'id  e\ es  and 
softened  hearts,  w^e  stood  in  the  j)rcsence  of  death.  The 
dear  old  mother  that  God  had  given  us  so  long  could  no 
more  greet  us  with  a  snule,  or  rejoice  in  our  coming. 
The  gushing  current  of  life  had  at  last  woi  u  awa\  its 
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channels ;  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the  gold'en 
bowl  broken.  She  had  gone  to  meet  her  loved  ones, 
"where  hair  never  turns  silvery,  and  hearts  never  grow 
old."  She  h:id  died  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  her  own 
loved  home,  where  she  had  reared  her  family,  and  among 
her  ow^n  people  ami  dear  ones,  that  knew  "  the  work  her 
hands  had  done,  the  places  her  feet  had  trod,"  and  who 
never  tired  in  tender  care  and  sympathy  in  her  declining 
years.  She  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two, 
and  retained  her  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  removal  of  her  parents  to  town 
wdien  she  was  two  years  old,  was  an  event  fresh  in  mem- 
ory. \  Her  mother  died  in  her  ninety-seventh  year,  and 
but  for  the  lap  in  the  generations,  what  a  period  these  two 
lives  would  have  covered,  and  what  an  amount  of  prayer 
may  have  been  oflered,  wliat  an  influence  exerted  by 
these  Christian  mothers  !  She  had  outlived  her  genera- 
tion. No  cotemporary  was  there  to  hallow  her  dust  with 
a  tear,  but  the  fourth  generation  mingled  in  her  luneral 
obsequies.  Of  a  famil)^  of  eight  children,  only  three  sons, 
now  gray-haired  men,  survived  her. 

"We  bent  o'er  the  coffined  form, 

And  our  tears  fell  softly  down  ; 
We  looked  our  last  on  the  aged  face. 
With  its  look  of  peace,  its  patient  grace, 

And  hair  like  a  silver  crown. 

We  touched  our  own  to  the  clay-cold  hands, 

From  life's  long  labor  at  rest ; 
And  among  the  blossoms,  white  and  sweet, 
We  noted  a  bunch  of  golden  wheat, 

Clasped  close  to  the  silent  breast. 

The  blossoms  wliispered  of  fadeless  bloom. 

Of  a  land  where  fall  no  tears; 
The  ripe  wheat  told  of  toil  and  care. 
The  patient  waiting,  the  trusting  prayer. 

The  garnered  good  of  the  years.'' 
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She  v^as  borne  away  to  the  little  cemetery  where  her 
kindred  slept,  and  laid  beside  her  husband,  who  had  been 
waiting  thirty  and  six  years  for  her  to  come  and  share  his 
bed  of  clay. 

On  the  evening  of  June  16,  1874,  stood  in  reverent 
silence  around  the  dying-couch  of  our  daughter's  hrst- 
born,  and  our  only  grandson,  aged  four  years  and  six 
months.  Without,  the  summer  rain  was  sollly  falhng  on 
woodland  and  moor,  and  the  deepening  darkness  of  night 
was  made  darker  within  by  the  shadow  of  deaih.  We 
thought  of  the  bright  hopes  and  schemes  we  had  cher- 
ished for  our  loved  one  ;  of  the  little  feet  that  never  tired  ; 
the  laughter  and  innocent  glee  of  childhood,  that  rippled 
out  like  music  from  the  joyous  heart,  to  gladden  the  liome 
of  its  love,  and  our  aching  hearts  were  well-nigh  break- 
ing, we  loved  liim  so.  To  him  the  going  was  an  untried 
journey  to  a  strange  land.  "  I  don't  want  to  go  alone  ;  I 
want  to  stay  with  you,  mamma,"  came  in  pleading  accents, 
as  he  neared  the  valley  ;  but  the  way  was  short.  ''God's 
beautiful  home,"  as  he  had  called  heaven,  had  already 
opened  its  door,  and  awaited  the  dear,  immortal  spirit  of 
the  little  sufferer  to  enter  in.  After  the  last  lung  sigh 
was  drawn,  his  eyes  grew  bright,  as  if  son;ie  opening 
vision,  some  happy  light  had  kindled  them  into  a  liigher 
illumination,  and  his  face,  already  wliile  as  niarbk^  was 
almost  instantly  overspread  wilh  such  an  unutterable  look 
of  beauty  and  sweetness  as  no  human  language  can  ex- 
press. And  was  it  "death's  mocking  gh)ss  upon  Hle's 
loveliness"?  Rather,  was  it  not  heaven's  own  seal  u[)on 
the  clayey  part,  shadowing  forth  the  perfect  beauty  in 
which  the  little  form  would  come  forth  when  death  shall 
lose  its  power? 
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The  First  Sorrow. 

"Sweet  be  thy  sleep, 
Unbroken  by  the  mother's  anguish  wild  I 
I  would  not  wake  thee  from  thy  slumbers  deep, 
M}^  child,  my  child  ! 

No,  the  glad  spirit, 
Like  a  freed  bird,  has  soared  on  light  away; 
I  would  not  recall  thee  to  inherit 

A  prison-house  of  clay. 

The  strife  is  o'er ; 
To  God  again  his  own  best  gift  is  given, 
And  now  my  child  beholds  for  evermore 

His  face  in  heaven. 

Yet  let  me  gaze 
On  the  fair  shrine  from  which  the  soul  is  flown, 
A  few  short  moments,  whilst  the  grave  delays 

To  claim  its  own. 

How  sweet  in  death 
Appears  that  face,  so  calm,  so  purely  fair; 
Beauty,  that  fled  not  with  the  parting  breath, 

Still  lingers  there. 

No  touch  of  pain 
Shall  cast  its  shadow  on  that  marble  brow  ; 
The  bitter  tears  of  grief  shall  never  stain 

That  pure  cheek  now. 

No  ;  in  the  grave 
No  care,  or  pain,  or  sin  shall  harm  thee  more ; 
The  storm  is  past,  and  life's  last  troubled  wave 

Has  thrown  thee  on  the  shore. 

Farewell,  my  child  ! 
The  blessed  tliought  is  nunc,  in  good  or  ill, 
That  thou  art  now  an  angel  undetiled, 

And  I  thy  mother  slill." 

We  placed  white  rosebuds  —  emblems  of  budding  life  — 
in  the  small,  pale  liands,  and  covereil  the  shrouded  lorm 
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with  June's  fairest,  sweetest  flowers.  With  sorrowing- 
hearts  we  laid  this  new  treasure  away  with  our  loved 
ones  in  the  cemetery  at  Northampton,  to  be  kept  through 
all  their  losincr  and  restored  to  us  ao-ain. 

After  the  burial,  we  sat  in  our  own  home,  at  the  close 
of  day,  "  pondering  the  terrible  capabilities  of  existence  for 
spiritual  agony."  IIow  we  had  passed  from  one  deptli  of 
mental  suffering  to  another!  IIow  carefully  the  home 
nest  of  our  daughter  liad  been  guarded,  and  lier  nestlings 
drawn  closer  to  her  breast  at  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  danger !  How  suddenly  death  had  stolen  into  the 
pleasant  avenue  of  her  life,  and  removed  her  beautiful 
boy,  leaving  the  one  sweet  birdling,  too  young  to  know  a 
brother  ever  shared  the  nest,  when  my  talismanic  robin, 
named  "  Cheerfulness  in  adversity,"  alighted  on  the  walk, 
close  by  the  doorsteps,  and  facing  our  window,  with  open 
throat  poured  forth  such  a  gush  of  melody  as  made  its 
little  frame  quiver  with  ecstasy.  And  it  kejot  on  singing 
till  the  crimson  shadows  on  the  sky  had  deepened  into 
coming  night.  It  repeated  its  visit  day  after  day  at  the 
sunset  hour,  perching  upon  a  short,  upright  stick  in  the 
flower-bed,  and  remained  till  the  solitary  warbler  seemed 
singing  to  the  night.  What  instinct  sent  that  little  creat- 
ure to  sing  to  us,  when  our  hidden  souls  were  "tired  and 
torn  and  tempest-tossed  "? 

"Sing,  sk3'lark,  in  the  sky  ; 
Sing,  robin,  for  love's  sake  ; 
Sing  sweet,  as  if  no  heart  might  ever  break. 

Oh,  little  siuumer  sigh 
Of  winds,  that  llutters  down 
The  blossom-rain,  as  if  no  storm  had  blown. 

Smile,  llowers,  along  the  way  ; 
Your  dainty  beauty  stirs 
Such  blessed  thoughts,  ye  little  comforters. 

O  earth,  for  one  kind  day. 
Let  me  be  glad  again, 
Forgetting  grief  that  is  and  that  has  been." 
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EIGHTH  BOOK. 

RETIRING   FROM   THE  FIELD. 
LETTER  I. 

Review.  —  General  Observations.  —  Spirit  of  Forgive- 
ness. —  Progress  of  Society.  —  Home  :  Its  Advan- 
tages.  Flow  WE  FILL  UP  the  jNIeASURE  OF  OUR  DaYS.   

God  a  Present  Help.  —  The  Wish.  —  Looking  Back.  — 
Home. 

After  five  years  spent  among  the  "breaking  shadows 
and  soft  unfolding  light''  of  the  border  land  with  that 
dear  people,  husband's  declining  health  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  pastorate,  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere. 
And  though  life  had  been  a  forced  march,  and  trials  had 
lain  in  our  path,  there  was  a  pleasure  and  freedom  in  the 
ability  to  care  for  ourselves,  and  a  sense  of  ripeness,  rest, 
and  full  inheritance  in  our  natures,  strangely  unlike  the 
untried  freshness  and  immaturity  of  youth.  In  our  social 
intercourse,  we  had  been  reaping  the  hundred-fold  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  what  we  had  planted  so  long  ago.  The 
fountain  of  love  had  lost  none  of  its  warmth  or  radiance. 
Oh,  if  we  could  only  keep  our  hearts  in  the  sunlight  of 
affection,  this  passing  away  would  be  a  triumph,  instead  of 
sadness.  This  period,  doubtless,  will  stand  out  to  us  as  the 
happiest,  most  interesting  portion  of  our  declining  )  ears. 

We  had  enjoyed  the  pleasant  parsonage,  adorned  and 
furnished  with  many  an  additional  comtbrt,  —  the  me- 
mentos of  agreeable  surprises  and  the  provident  tliought- 
fulness  of  kind  friends  in  our  life-long  journey.  It  was 
full  of  things  precious  from  association,  —  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, tables,  chairs,  carpets,  pictures  on  the  wails,  books, 
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and  keepsakes,  which  money  could  not  purchase,  kept 
for  the  love  of  some  dear  giver,  calling  forth  our  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving.  From  it  we  had  looked  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  upon  the  green  hills,  in  all  their 
combination  of  grandeur  and  form,  cleaving  the  sky  in  a 
gorgeous  sunset  or  in  the  rose-colored  hues  of  gathering 
twihght,  or  glittering  in  the  snows  of  winter  under  a 
meridian  sun,  and  built  air-castles  in  the  soft,  gray,  silent 
air  of  their  shadows.  We  liad  looked  upon  the  trees  in 
their  greenness,  and  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  preparing 
for  their  rest,  and  seen  the  birds  leave  them  to  return 
again  in  the  spring  ;  on  the  musical  streams  as  they  came 
dancing  along  in  silvery  windings  through  the  emerald 
turf,  and  upon  the  dreamy  woods  of  the  free,  open  coun- 
try. In  short,  we  had  become  so  familiar  with  every 
feature  of  the  landscape,  it  was  ours,  and  we  drew  from 
it  rich  stores  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  which  coukl  not  be 
measured  in  words,  to  Hve  again  in  the  sweet  twilight  of 
memory.  Such  is  the  mystery  of  the  spirits  kindred  with 
the  beauty  of  God's  works  ;  and  these  natural  objects, 
with  their  inspiration  and  lessons  in  spiritual  things,  grew 
dearer^as  they  receded  from  our  view.  "iNIen  live  in  pov- 
erty, in  sadness,  and  dissatisfaction,  yearning  and  wish- 
ing for  joy,  while  above  and  about  them,  upon  the  grand- 
est scale,  and  with  variations  beyond  record,  are  stores  of 
pleasure  inexhaustible  and  incapable  of  palHng  upon  the 
taste."  Each  day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  is  a 
continual  luxury. 

But  on  this  border  land  of  life's  autumn  \\  e  had  been 
sitting  in  a  shower  of  falHng  leaves  which  every  passing 
wind  brought  down  to  the  earth.  Over  sixty  persons, 
mostly  old  inhabitants,  had  been  buried  from  our  sight. 
Occasionally  one  full-bloomed  ami  lair  had  gone  in  beauty 
to  its  bed  of  dust.  Often  we  sadly  felt  the  mission  of  our 
return  had  been  to  lay  away  the  friends  of  other  days. 
Some  thirty  more,  who  had  resisted  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests scores  of  years,  blanched  and  quivering,  seemed 
only  waiting  another  frost  to  sever  the  invisible  lie  that 
30 
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held  them  and  drop  into  the  grave.  Such  is  longevity 
among  the  hills. 

Aside  from  the  pensive  sadness  arising  from  our  fare- 
well to  Vermont  were  other  feelings  which  could  not  be 
silenced.  We  could  but  recall  past  scenes  and  endear- 
ments which  had  existed  between  pastor  and  people  while 
we  had  been  permitted  to  wait  on  the  bride  and  prepare 
her  for  the  kingdom  of  our  common  Lord,  now  to  be  re- 
linquished forever.  We  had  set  in  heavenly  places  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  shared  the  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tian, cultivated,  and  refined  society,  and  gathered  many  a 
"  honey  drop  "  in  our  cup  of  life  from  the  hours  spent  with 
those  we  loved.  But  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the  tie 
which  unites  the  people  of  God,  expressed  in  the  lines  of 
the  poet,  — 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love,"  — 

causes  the  heart  of  ever}^  Christian  to  rejoice  in  the  hour 

of  tears  and  farewells.    Faults  and  shortcominc^s  are  for- 
es 

gotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  excused  and  forgiven, 
and  we  look  forward  in  Christian  charit}^  and  tvusting 
faith  to  a  meeting  that  will  come  only  a  little  later. 

Husband  had  been  in  the  ministry  over  forty  years, 
and  to  the  one  great  ideal  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity  he  had  given  all  the  wealth  of  his 
nature,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  his  "full,  clear  voice  and 
strong,  effective  delivery"  reaching  the  multitudes,  lie 
had  been  pastor  of  eight  difierent  churches,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  every  one  of  them  was  sullering  from  a  serious 
difficulty  at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  The  first  tried  the 
steel  of  the  young  pastor,  and  developed  his  peace  prin- 
ciples, which  were  kept  in  lively  exercise  ever  aUer. 

As  we  have  passed  one  nfilestone  alter  anoilier,  many 
o'  our  youthful  associates  who  graceil  the  ministry  liave 
been  left  behind.  Within  "the  sacretl  ranks  t^f  cliosea 
men  they  stood  erect  and  true,  cr}ing  cheer  amid  tlie 
bannered  legions  of  Israel."  Suddenly  "they  dropped  the 
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tempered  blade,  and  trailed  their  banner  in  the  dust  of 
death."  The  music  of  their  voices  ceased,  and  their  famil- 
iar faces,  bright  with  looks  of  love,  paled  as  they  stepped 
upon  the  other  shore.  We  saw  their  white  liands  wave 
as  the  beck  widened  between  us  and  the}  passed  on  to 
the  court  of  heaven,  leaving  us  to  pursue  our  journe}', 
each  successive  day  doing  work  for  eternity, — work, 
some  of  which,  could  we  have  our  litelong  experience  to 
assist  us,  we  would  gkidly  go  back  and  remodel,  but  that 
cannot  be,  —  work  that  will  bring  blessedness  or  woe 
while  immortality  endures. 

We  are  Baptists  of  the  old  school,  and  have  maintained 
its  teachino^s,  and  held  the  church  to  our  bosom  as  beinor- 
built  after  the  divine  model,  a  visible,  local,  independent, 
self-governing  body  of  believers,  baptized  and  organized 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  have  lived  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  other  evangelical  denominations.  To  move 
eflectually  and  powerfully,  all  unnecessary  friction  must 
be  avoided.  It  is  far  better  to  carry  a  lamp  in  one  hand 
and  a  trumpet  in  the  other,  and  cry,  "The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  than  to  go  with  a  battering-ram  to 
demolish  our  neighbors'  religious  belief,  stir  up  all  the 
bitter  animosities  of  sectarianism  in  the  contest  of  opinion, 
and .  sacrifice  ourselves  in  controversy,  for  the  end  v,  e 
wish  to  accomplish. 

There  are  ex-officers  in  church  as  well  as  state  who 
appear  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  annoying  those  whose 
success  they  seem  to  regard  as  an  insidt  and  a  wrong  to 
themselves.  But  ministers  should  so  preach  that  a  true 
harvest  may  be  possible  to  their  successors,  ami  both 
sower  and  reaper  rejoice  togetlier.  Sow  in  tears  ihat 
others  may  reap  in  joy,  is  tho  spirit  of  successl'nl  labor. 
Husband's  last  years  in  the  vineyard  ha\'e  Innn  .sprnt 
mainly  in  removing  obstacles,  softening  and  subduing  the 
rough  and  \ni\  ielding  elements  in  the  soil,  to  pri*[>are  it 
for  the  tender  blade  and  full  ear.  ^i'hough  noi  prrmiiltnl 
to  reap  himself,  others  have  gathered  llu'  Iruii  unio  i  ler- 
nal  life  after  he  was  gone.  To  sow  well  is  often  a  *;reater 
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work  than  gathering  the  grain  when  it  is  ripe.  The  gos- 
pel is  designed  to  lift  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  degraded  to 
a  higher  life,  and  help  them  bear  with  patient  submission 
the  evils  of  their  lot.  Those  who  are  content  with  a  com- 
petence are  the  most  likely  to  receive  it  in  its  fullness  ; 
while  the  wealthy,  who  select  for  their  friends  such  as 
"look  well  in  the  procession,"  and  aim  to  rise  step  by  step 
from  respectability  to  gentility,  rank,  fashion,  honor,  l^ame, 
and  glory,  will  but  too  generally  banish  religion  and  char- 
ity from  their  houses. 

Forgetful  of  their  commission  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,  some  pastors  lose  much  time  in  search 
of  a  settlement  with  a  wealthy,  retmed,  popular  church. 
"  When  the  wealthy  neighbors  of  the  royal  host  had  cried 
in  concert,  'Have  me  excused,'  spurning  his  feast,  and 
daring  his  displeasure,  his  servants  were  sent,  hurrying 
into  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city,  the  homes  of  the 
despised  and  forgotten  poor,  to  invite  the  maimed  and 
halt  and  blind.  They  came  in  eager,  wondering  crowds, 
hobbling  on  crutches,  piteous  in  tatters  ;  and  yet  there 
was  room.  Out  again  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
hunt  through  the  dens  of  vice  and  hovels  of  squalor,  beat 
up  the  hiding-places  of  the  lost  as  a  sportsman  beats  the 
thicket;  heed  no  stammered  apology,  accept  no  bold, 
defiant  'I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused;'  compel  them  to 
come  in  that  my  house  may  be  filled."  lias  the  great 
commission  changed  in  word,  syllable,  or  letter?  Is  there 
no  magnanimity  in  the  Christian  pastor's  religion  ?  no 
measureless  charity  that  will  lead  him  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  poor  church  as  well  as  to  the  rich?  "Are  there 
fewer  of  God's  poor  to  whom  the  pitying  Jesus  would  luive 
the  gospel  preached?"  Has  the  change  of  circumstances 
in  life  brought  dillerent  methods  of  labor,  materially  al- 
tered our  relations,  and  modified  our  responsibilii)  ? 

Once  only  has  husband  been  obliged  to  seek  a  new 
field  of  labor.  The  door  has  "opened  of  its  own  accord" 
before  him.  In  that  instance  he  yielded  to  the  jMessuro 
of  circumstances,  without  seeing  clearly  the  guiJing  hand 
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of  Providence.  It  was  one  of  life's  disciplines,  perhaps  a 
blessing  in  disguise  ;  but  someliow  it  seemed  the  turning 
point  of  his  success  in  winning  souls. 

Frequent  removals  are  a  waste  of  time  and  talents. 
They  are  like  the  farmer  bestowing  his  labor  upon  some 
half-dozen  homesteads  in  as  many  years  without  receiving 
from  any  of  them  a  remunerative  harvest;  whereas,  had 
he  concentrated  his  energies  upon  the  first,  studied  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  developed  its  resources,  success 
would  have  crowned  his  eflbrts.  "A  rohing  stone  gathers 
no  moss."  No  one  so  well  understands  the  wants  of  a 
people  as  the  old  pastor  who  has  been  with  tliem  in  their 
endeavor  to  conquer  their  troubles,  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  rise  and  expand,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
to  a  higher,  nobler  life.  None  so  miss  the  stars  from  the 
congregation  when  they  set  to  rise  and  shine  in  another 
sphere.  Kind  words  are  invaluable ;  they  strengthen  the 
bands  of  friendship  between  pastor  and  people,  and  cement 
kindred  souls.  Their  constant  use  will  reline  and  ek-vate 
the  character  of  society,  and  increase  our  personal  influ- 
ence. Reproofs,  like  bitter  pills,  should  be  "  sugar-coated  " 
with  kind  words.  Our  worst  enemies  are  indiscreet,  pre- 
tended friends.  There  is  significance  in  the  saying,  ''You 
take  care  of  my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  uf  my  en- 
emies." 

Dare  to  do  right.  We  should  never  be  intimidated  by 
common  censure.  All  men  who  do  anything  must  en- 
dure a  depreciation  of  their  eflbrts.  It  is  "the  dust  whicli 
their  chariot-wheels  throw  up."  A  meek,  humble,  teach- 
able spirit  is  above  price,  and  serves  us  well  when  there 
are  members  in  our  church  that  require  particular  atten- 
tion, and  the  world  frowns.  We  are  never  too  old  to  learn 
from  observation,  precept,  and  example,  or  to  gain  a 
lesson  of  trust  from  God's  providence  in  small  things. 
The  proud  student,  with  dream-lilled  e}  cs  and  woi  hl-\\  ise 
heart,  who  has  lost  his  individuality  in  going  through  ihe 
mill  of  lore,  instead  of  heaping  fresh  incense  on  the  lire 
that  glows  in  his  breast,  if  he  would  prosper  in  his  call- 
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ing,  should  study  to  be  humble  as  the  little  child,  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  set  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  to  fill  the 
greatest  place.  A  tender,  loving  spirit  is  necessary  to 
approach  the  souls  of  men  successfully.  Christ  wept  over 
sinners  ;  and  shall  our  eyes  be  dry?  It  is  well  in  mature 
life  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  the  young.  If  we  find  our- 
selves growing  cold,  or  indiflerent  to  their  interests,  read 
a  child's  paper,  or  draw  somie  little  one  to  our  breast, 
study  its  lovely  traits,  and  keep  the  heart  young,  that 
they  may  gather  around  us  in  the  sweet  trustfulness  of 
childhood,  to  mellow  the  scenes  of  life  with  a  pleasant 
radiance  when  the  storms  of  earth  sweep  over  us. 

It  is  not  well  to  get  behind  the  scenes.  There  are  so 
many  sad  things,  as  well  as  bright,  hidden  from  life,  it 
is  more  conducive  to  happiness  to  remain  in  ignorance. 
"We  have  enough  burdens  wd:ien  w^e  know  only  the  sur- 
face life,  we  should  be  miserable  if  we  knew  all."  There 
is  ever  a  skeleton  in  the  closet.  All  have  some  burden 
to  bear,  some  great  sorrow^  or  undefined  pain  gnawing  at 
the  heart  over  evils  that  must  be  endured.  Things  which 
afford  us  great  pleasure,  and  in  fancy's  untried  hands 
might  seem  the  result  of  some  special  gift  or  superhuman 
agency,  like  God's  own  plan  in  nature,  have  their  origin 
in  labor  and  pain.  There  is  a  dark  side.  "I  never  take 
up  a  book,"  says  one,  "but  I  think  of  the  long  hours  of 
thought  that  laid  its  plan,  of  the  characters  carefully  and 
laboriously  sketched,  of  the  days  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  work,  of  the  crossing  out  and  interlining,  of  tlie  hours 
when  thoughts  came  slowly  and  the  mind  protested  against 
control  and  went  out  into  reveries,  and  of  the  sleepless 
nights.  I  cannot  read  them  with  the  perfect  case  I  used 
to  do,  for  I  have  gone  behind  the  scenes  and  found  tired 
hands  and  overworked  brains." 

The  spirit  of  forgiveness  should  be  carried  with  us  into 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  even  as  the  merchant  keeps  his 
ready  change  for  balancing  his  accounts,  to  be  exercised, 
if  need  be,  till  seventy  times  seven ;  it  will  be  our  pass- 
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port  at  the  court  of  heaven.  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  \vill  3^our  heavenl}'  father  forgive  }'ou," 
said  the  great  Teacher.  How  intimately  future  destiny  is 
linked  with  present  duty  !  "  I  can  forgive,"  says  one,  but 
I  never  want  anN^thing  more  to  do  with  the  oHender  ;  " 
thus  holdintj;-  a  brother  or  lellow-sufierer  in  bondaije  the 
remainder  of  life.  Who  would  be  \\  illing  to  receive  such 
a  pardon  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Forgive,  but  never 
forget !  In  spite  of  conversion  and  consistent  church- 
membership,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  ''Old  Adam"'  in 
the  heart  to  be  subdued.  Dear  friends  are  separated  by 
things  that  would  appear  insignificant  on  a  dying-bed, 
and  continue  cold  and  estranired  throuoh  lite.  Delioht- 
ful  families,  intelligent  and  seemingly  happy,  otten  have 
a  skeleton  behind  the  scenes,  occasioned  by  bitter  feel- 
ings and  wrath  toward  an  offending  friend  or  neiglibor. 
Some  are  too  stubborn,  some  too  '' conscientiousl\-  w  illful," 
others  are  too  proud  and  haughty,  to  breathe  that  little 
word,  forgive,  and  go  to  their  graves  at  enmity  with  those 
whom  they  once  loved  and  trusted.  Kind  treatment,  good 
for  evil,  love  for  hatred,  often  proves  a  panacea  for  the 
most  malicious  feelings.  Life  is  so  short,  and  its  respon- 
sibilities so  vast  and  solemn,  we  have  no  time  to  lose  in 
abusing  and  maligning  one  another.  Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath.  The  pleasantest  niemcjries  come 
from  things  that  cost  us  the  severest  struggle.  If  we 
have  injured  any  one,  let  us  hasten  to  make  restitution  ; 
if  we  feel  injured  and  angry  at  heart,  let  us  seek  out  the 
offender,  and  be  reconciled,  if  possible.  If  he  will  not 
listen,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty,  and  can  leave  our 
trouble  with  Ilim  who  knows  how  to  deal  with  obsiinate 
hearts,  and,  in  imitation  of  Ilim.  ofll.'r  the  jMayer,  "  Father, 
forgive  them."  It  is  foil}  to  gv>  through  the  world  pierced  * 
with  thorns,  and  carrying  burdens  which  can  be  thrown 
off.  "  Lord,  show  me  myself,"  is  a  good  prayer  to  oiler 
when  we  are  troubled  with  the  shortcomings  ol  others. 
Forgive,  oh,  hearts  estrtUiged,  tbrgive,  I  plead.  Keep 
not  your  kisses  and  tears  for  cold,  dead  brows,  but  c\cr- 
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cise  that  tenderness  toward  the  erring  you  would  wish  to 
receive  from  a  compassionate  God.  Try  it,  Christian  ;  try 
it,  friendj  and  see  if  your  heart  is  not  happier,  your  dreams 
sweeter,  and  your  feet  Hghter  to  walk  the  heavenly  road. 

"Forgiveness,  'tis  the  sweetest  air 

That  trembles  on  the  lyre  of  heaven  ; 
For  all  who  swell  the  paian  there 

Can  sing  of  sins  and  faults  forgiven." 

The  progress  of  society  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  very  great.  We  have  advanced  in  science,  art,  lit- 
erature, civilization,  and  all  those  softening,  refining  in- 
fluences introduced  by  Christianity  into  the  relations  of 
life.  Humanity,  compassion,  love  to  our  neighbor,  res- 
ignation, and  self-sacritice,  the  loveliest  and  noblest  ele- 
ment of  the  Christian  character,  have  operated  like 
leaven,  improving  the  manners,  customs,  conditions,  and 
privileges  of  society,  making  men  members  of  one  great 
family.  It  is  believed  that  the  public  sentiment  of  civil- 
ized and  Christian  communities  is  truer  and  purer  to-day 
than  it  ever  was  before.  Here  and  there  we  find  one 
complaining  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  "There 
never  was  so  much  wickedness  in  the  world  as  now,"  he 
says ;  and  he  goes  on  to  contrast  our  times  with  those  of 
the  Puritan  Fathers.  Yet  there  is  one  Aillacy  which 
affects  all  such  comparisons.  "Puritan  society,  as  it  ex- 
isted here,  was  made  up  of  picked  men,  England's  best, 
sifted  out  and  planted  Ifere.  When  we  compare  the  mass 
of  society  as  it  now  exists,  gathered  from  all  sources,  with 
that  which  constituted  the  elite  of  the  chinch,  we  may 
well  talk  of  our  degeneracy.  But  were  a  like  silting 
process  now  instituted,  and  our  best  men  selected,  no 
doubt  we  should  bear  a  faiixn-  comparison."  Though  in 
some  things  we  have  evidently  declined,  and  the  forces  to 
evil  are  strong  as  ever,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goodness 
in  the  world,  and  there  ne\'er  was  a  time  when  so  much 
wealth,  activity,  and  energy  were  devoted  to  wise  and 
good  purposes. 
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"We  are  moving  on  toward  iiigh  noon,"  says  one; 
"hardly  out  of  the  morning  twilight  yet."  "The  hour- 
hand  on  the  great  dial -plate  of  time  never  goes  back," 
but  the  elements  of  decline  and  ruin  often  hold  out  baleful 
signals  over  a  career,  long  before  it  is  linished.  While 
we  look  at  the  sunny  side  of  things,  these  shoidd  not  be 
passed  unheeded.  God's  chosen  people  broku  their  cov- 
enant with  him  when  at  the  zenith  of  earthly  glor}^  and 
served  idols.  Decay  was  at  the  heart.  Civihzation  and 
Christianity  have  done  much  for  us,  and  strewed  our  path 
with  blessings,  but  we  have  lapsed  into  idohitry.  Some 
worship  fleet  horses  and  splendid  carriages  ;  some,  beauti- 
ful homes  ;  some,  rich  apparel.  Some  w^orship  their  tam- 
ilies ;  some,  self;  others,  costly  churches.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  we  have  as  what  we  worship  ;  what  comes  be- 
tween the  heart  and  God,  whilst  it  clings  to  its  grosser, 
meaner  delights.  The  old  love  and  pursuit  of  pleasure  — 
the  old,  often  vanquished  selt-confidence  clings  to  us  as  a 
people.  The  Scriptures  absolutely  forbid  all  such  worship. 

There  is  no  sin  in  the  whole  history  of  society  so  atro- 
cious as  the  repudiation  of  the  higher  than  human  law^ 
The  arrogant  self-wisdom  which  induces  man  to  new- 
model  divine  ordinances  after  his  own  vain  imagination, 
is  poisoning  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  stark  atheism. 
Sunday,  it  is  urged,  is  the  onl}-  day  the  workinginau  has 
to  himself,  and  he  should  be  his  own  guide  in  its  observ- 
ance, and  m.ake  it  one  of  ease  and  indulgence,  the  gala- 
day  of  the  week,  according  ty  his  own  sweet  will. 
These  old  ways  are  ui  talc  ruble.  "  One  loses  f  lilh  in  (lod, 
another  in  his  Son,  another  in  his  Word,  lleaxeu  is  a 
dream,  hell  a  fiction,  the  judgnuMit  a  fible,  the  Ihble  a 
strait-jacket."  Thus  the  most  j^ractical  antl  essential 
truths  <;ire  the  most  unheeded  and  despised,  in  the  liberal 
and  advanced  spirit  of  the  age. 

Another  social  curse  is  our  light  literature,  which 
weaves  love,  uuirder,  and  intrii;ui'  into  fiction,  and  sends 
it  broadcast  ovei"  the  land,  scaltenug  !.;crins  ol  \  .ee.  to 
})roduce  a  harvest  of  shame,  crime,  and  w  l  eichedness. 
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Not  only  do  young  men  and  girls,  but  even  fathers  and 
mothers,  spurn  the  more  trancjuil  pleasure  of  solder  read- 
ing, to  gloat  over  the  latest  and  reddest  horrors  of  stran- 
gulation, sword,  or  fire.  "Our  youth  drift  out  to  sea,  all 
sail  and  no  ballast,  to  float  in  darkness  amid  the  reefs  and 
icebergs  of  skepticism  and  inhdelity.  A  voyage  begun 
in  hope,  but  ended  in  gloom,  doubt,  and  despair,  tells 
the  whole  sad  tale."  Our  very  prosperity  may  be  the 
verdure  and  blossoming  which  shall  mature  the  apples  of 
Sodom.  To  reach  the  foretold  golden  age,  the  Bible 
must  be  our  chart  and  compass. 

What  little  we  possess  of  this  world's  goods  we  owe 
under  God  to  the  benevolence  of  kind  friends,  and  hus- 
band's side  labor.  His  salar3%  with  all  our  economizing 
and  curtailing  of  expense,  has  scarcely  met  the  demands 
of  life.  I  have  kept  a  book  of  thanks,  and  derive  much 
good  from  marking  down  benefits  received  from  otlicrs  ;  so 
when  oppressed  or  disheartened,  I  find  I  have  a  great  many 
things  for  w^hich  to  be  thankful.  We  have  always  had  a 
good  people  and  kind  friends,  whose  success  and  pros- 
perity have  been  ours  ;  agreeably  to  the  divine  promise, 
we  have  had  houses,  lands,  and  kindred,  an  hundred-fold, 
yet  at  the  end  of  our  journey  find  ourselves  without  a 
habitation. 

In  all  our  settlements  we  have  had  pleasant  homes, 
and  adorned  them  with  flowers,  to  mingle  beauly  with 
our  social  and  intellectuel  pleasures.  Looking  back, 
they  appear  like  "little  alcoves,"  placed  at  inlervaLs  amid 
the  beauties  of  some  picturesque  domain,  where  the  trav- 
eler is  invited  to  rest  a  while,  to  contemplate  the  scener\' 
through  which  he  is  passing.  Life  is  shorn  of  half  its 
storms  by  the  remembrance  of  home.  Every  family 
should  have  a  home  —  some  place  where  the  heart  can 
rest,  live,  love,  and  lind  sheller  in  the  hour  of  atl\  crsily. 
Especially  those  starling  in  life  willi  the  heart's  chosen  one 
will  find  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  occupying  ihoir 
own  dwelling,  lighted  by  the  sunshine  of  glad  }onng 
hearts,  never  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  boarding-house.  Home 
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is  the  best  nursery  of  personal  character,  the  place  of 
honor,  love,  authorit}^  obedience,  and  the  tenderest  rela- 
tions. Before  a  man  can  develop  what  is  in  him,  he 
must  thrown  out  roots,  and  fasten  himself  to  the;  earth  by 
a  permanent  abode.  If  a  mansion  cannot  be  allbrded,  let 
a  cottage,  however  humble,  be  procured,  and  surrounded 
with  those  inexpensive  adornments  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  laborer,  to  give  it  an  atmosphere  of  taste  and 
refinement.  Plant  trees  for  refreshing  shade,  roses  and 
vines  to  cover  its  walls  and  creep  over  its  portals  ;  fill  its 
yard  with  shrubbery  and  patches  of  flowers,  a  constant 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  a  family  of  little  ones, 
who  will  fill  their  hands  and  hair  with  the  beautiful 
things.  Of  all  the  flowers,  the  rose  is  best.  A  cottage 
covered  with  roses,  near  a  wood  where  the  singing-birds 
of  summer  nest  and  brood,  comes  nearest  to  our  ideal  of 
an  earthly  paradise.    There  angels  come  and  go  — 

"  On  ministries  of  love, 
'       To  guide  and  guard  us  on  our  way 
To  live  among  them  up  above." 

Let  there  be  a  bright  light  at  the  hearth-stone,  where 
the  father,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  presides  with  "tender 
dignity,"  the  mother,  with  "love's  divinest  ministry,''  \\  hile 
the  children  fondly  qualT  the  cup  of  life  in  pleasant  tales, 
innocent  amusements,  and  listening  to  stories  of  ^\  ontlerful 
people  who  lived  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
that  labor  expended  in  adorning  home  is  lost.  Nothing 
has  so  much  to  do  in  fishioning  the  though.ts  and  mould- 
ing the  fancies  of  children,  as  their  surroundings,  iiive 
them  something  beantifnl,  that  will  live  in  memory  with 
an  ever-green  freshness,  to  bring  back  their  da)  s  of  inno- 
cence ;  and  give  them  a  child's  heart  w  lien  tlu'\'  are  all 
scattered  and  gone,  and  the  old  house  is  Irnanlless.  If 
I  had  a  class  of  bad  boys  to  reibrm,  1  would  ha\  e  my 
school-room  adorned  with  j^ctures  and  articles  ol'  rare 
beauty.  The  rough,  uncultix'ated  miiul  insensihl\-  \  ields 
to  the  softening,  relining  inlluence  of  its  surroundmgs. 
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Home,  sweet  home  !  I  cannot  tell  how  we  all  grieved 
over  the  request  to  give  up  our  dear  home  in  N.  ;  how 
many  tears  it  cost,  or  how^  my  heart  rebelled  when  my 
hand  sifjned  the  instrument  that  forever  closed  its  doors 
against  us.  Years  have  passed  since  then  ;  lovely  forms 
that  gathered  there  have  faded  away,  and  the  sweet  faces 
of  my  children  are  mostly  hidden  Irom  my  sight;  but  that 
home  is  all  the  fairer  for  their  having  lived  in  it,  and 
there  are  pleasant  memories  clinging  to  its  walls  which 
cannot  grow  in  an}*  other  place.  It  lies  there  in  the  sun- 
light, with  its  young  faces,  its  shrubbery  and  flowers,  a 
beautiful  thing  in  memory. 

"There  is  a  land  mine  eye  hath  seen 
In  visions  of  enraptured  thought. 
So  bright  that  all  which  spreads  between 
Is  ^^■ith  its  radiant  glory  fraught. 

A  land  upon  whose  blissful  shore 

There  rests  no  shadow,  falls  no  stain  ; 

There  those  who  meet  shall  part  no  more, 
And  those  long  parted  meet  agdin. 

Its  skies  are  not  like  earthly  skies. 

With  varying  hues  of  shade  and  light ; 

It  hath  no  need  of  suns  to  rise 
To  dissipate  the  gloom  of  night. 

There  sweeps  no  desolating  wind 
Across  that  calm,  serene  abode; 

The  wanderer  t^ere  a  home  may  And 
Within  the  paradise  of  God." 

I  remember  how,  in  the  emptiness  of  lile  in  my  child- 
hood, when  there  was  nothing  to  take  up  the  hour,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sun  never  would  set.  A  }  ear  appeared 
interminable,  and  any  amoiftit  of  work  and  play  could  be 
compressed  into  that  space  of  lime.  The  great  problem 
t)f  life  is  how  to  iill  it  up.  ljut  as  the  mind  I'urlher  de- 
velops, it  apprehends  things  around  and  above  it,  extends 
its  observations  to  a  more  ample  range,  and  draws  sus- 
tenance from  every  shape,  scent,  antl  color  in  iis  paili- 
way.    Nature,  decked  as  a  blooming  bride,  comes  with 
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all  forms  of  beauty  and  life  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
soul.  Trees,  with  their  roof  of  whispering,  tremulous  foli- 
age ;  brooks  sparkling  in  the  sunlight ;  flowers  of  myr- 
iad hues  ;  birds  of  sweetest  song  ;  beautiful  days  ;  clouds 
careering  along  the  vaulted  heavens  like  li\ing  things; 
golden  sunsets  ;  and  evening,  with  its  mellow  moonlight 
and  millions  of  stars,  so  much  loved  in  youth,  with  otTer- 
ings  of  incense,  are  hers  to  proller  ;  —  and  the  soul  goes 
out  instinctively  to  m,eet  her,  with  atTectionate  reverence 
for  the  Creator,  and  lives  among  them  as  in  a  home  pre- 
pared for  it.  Little  by  little  the  mind  is  stored,  the  fac- 
ulties disciplined,  our  moral  natures  cultivated,  and  we 
gradually  ascend  through  duty,  care,  and  experience  to 
the  summit  of  life  without  anv  sense  of  beini^  chanjied,  till 
in  the  burning  noontide,  midwav  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  we  bend  the  knee  to  the  threads  of  silver  in  our 
hair.  Then  we  hrst  realize  how  much  time  has  been  lost 
in  listening  to  the  call  of  pleasant  voices,  and  lingering 
amid  the  green  rests  and  fragrant  flowers  in  the  gardens 
of  delight  —  how  mauch  of  our  planning  has  been  left 
undone,  and  life's  last  business  is  begun  in  earnest. 

Then  "  the  longest  day  is  past,  and  ever}-  day  that 
follows  grows  shorter  and  shorter,  the  light  fainter,  the 
shadows  deeper,  and  the  unwelcome  truth  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind  that  we  are  no  longer  going  up-hill,  but 
down ;  that  the  sun  is  always  westering,  and  we  look 
back  on  thinos  behind.''  In  our  childhood,  we  thoui»ht  as 
children.  Now  there  lies  betbre  us  mature  lile,  with  its 
earnest  work.  With  its  glow  and  poetry  still  lingering 
about  us,  we  determine  to  take  advantage  of  cun-  remain- 
ing years,  if  possibly  we  may  complete  our  schemes 
while  the  sunshine  lasts.  The  autunm's  ii'old  and  erinison 
remain  aftermath  for  the  web  of  lite,  and  its  sur.shine, 
thoufxh  mingled  with  mist  and  shatlow ,  unfolds  rare 
llowers  along  the  borders  of  the  har\'est-fu  ld.  The  nui- 
sic  that  has  tilled  our  souls  with  jo}',  the  words  ol"  sym- 
pathy that  came  imexpected,  gifts,  prized  Incausc  the 
thought  was  kind,  and  a  thousand  nameless  things,  arc 
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stowed  away  in  the  "secret  drawer"  of  the  heart,  to  blend 
softer  tints  with  the  sable  threads  in  the  tilling.  Some 
ni}'stery  holds  us  still,  whose  magic  quickens  our  steps, 
as  day  by  day  we  press  toward  the  goal  of  our  hopes,  to 
grasp,  in  life's  last  hours,  the  object  that  looked  so  pure 
and  bright,  so  freighted  with  happiness  in  the  distance, 
but  which,  when  attained,  too  often  proves  unreal  or  delu- 
sive—  a  masked  skeleton.  And  if  the  spring  of  the 
mind  has  not  been  broken  in  its  pursuit,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soul  become  so  v/orn  and  smooth  that  nothing 
genial,  graceful,  or  winning  will  cling  to  it,  we  may  be 
grateful,  and  enjoy  the  momentary  success,  ihough  our 
birds  of  song  are  silent,  and  no  flowers  are  blooming. 

GrowincT  old  without  anvthinsc  to  make  us  venerable  or 
attractive,  is  a  dreary  prospect.  Let  us  take  care  not  to 
sin  against  nature  in  the  deeds  of  to-day.  We  may  labor 
for  our  daily  bread,  and  be  animated  by  lofty  motives, 
that  will  sanctify  the  most  menial  service,  and  transform 
it  into  a  pleasure.  There  is  a  second  youth  ''better  and 
holier"  than  the  first;  and  if  we  are  iaithful,  and  strive 
with  loving  care  to  fulfil  our  mission,  we  shall  find  in  our 
pathway  rare  gems  and  jewels  that  will  grow  brighter 
and  brighter  till  the  perfect  day. 

"  Many  struggle  in  the  world's  rough  race,  and  through 
the  martyrdom  of  to-day  gain  victory  to-morrow.  Yet 
there  are  those  whose  entire  life  is  made  up  of  poverty 
and  misfortune  ;  when  success  comes,  it  comes  too  late  to 
be  enjoyed." 

"The  difficulty  which  most  people  have  in  religion  is  to 
bring  the  thought  of  God  into  their  daily  lives,  llis  very 
greatness  makes  it  hard  to  connect  him  with  homely, 
every-day  duties.  We  get  some  sense  of  him  in  church, 
or  in  the  prayer-meeting,  or  in  rare  hours  of  exalted  leel- 
ing  ;  but  when  we  go  into  the  busy  world,  w  here  most 
of  our  life  is  spent,  God  fades  away  into  a  heaven  that  is 
farther  off  than  the  blue  sky  above  our  heads.  This  is  a 
great  loss  to  us.  It  is  neglect  on  our  part  of  our  highest 
opportunity.    God  walks  with  us  in  closest  nearness  at 
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every  moment.  There  is  in  Him,  if  we  could  learn  to 
take  it,  a  j>rovision  of  helpfulness,  of  sympath}',  of  suffi- 
ciency, for  every  step  wx^  take,  everything  we  do  and 
suffer,  in  the  whole  round  of  our  daily  life.  The  very 
things  that  seem  insignificant  and  without  spiritual  mean- 
ing, are  set  around  us  by  God  as  a  part  of  our  education  ; 
and  if  we  habitually  recognize  his  presence  in  ihem  all, 
the  incidents  of  business  and  our  household  care  and  daily 
walk  would  become  threads  of  gold,  holding  us  in  the 
sweetest,  noblest  friendship  with  our  Heavenly  FaUicr." 

We  come  now  pilgrims  gray  from  the  field  of  life,  ex- 
pecting soon  to  change  guides  and  take  the  cold,  pale 
hand  of  one  who  will  lead  us  to  the  silent  land.  While 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  homes,  friends,  the  work  so  dear 
to  us,  and  the  years  left  behind,  my  heart  —  it  may  be 
a  selfish  feeling  —  would  fain  be  near  the  graves  of  our 
loved  ones,  and,  the  intervening  changes  all  past,  when 
the  night  comes,  be  borne  from  our  earthly  habitation 
to  rest  — 

"Where  the  m3^rtle  creeps, 
And  dead  leaves  fall,  or  snows  lie  deep, 
Over  our  beautiful  dead  in  their  sleep." 

Some  one  has  said  :  "This  earthly  life,  when  seen  here- 
after from  heaven,  will  seem  like  an  hour  passed  pleas- 
antly long  ago.  An  hour  passed  pleasantly — yos,  there 
may  have  been  flying  clouds  and  Hitting  shadows,  and 
moments  when  tears  blinded  our  e}'es  ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  lights  and  shadows  blended,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered in  our  coming  home  as  a  happy  hour  spent  in  the 
sunny  childhood  of  long  ago.  1  have  sometimes  thought 
that  no  words  will  be  more  familiar  in  the  future  exj^lana- 
tions  of  earthly  sorrow  than  those  so  ot'ien  here  ujion  the 
lips  of  sufferers:  'Our  light  allliction,  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.' " 

"I  seem  to  see  it  all  ;  as  'lis,  'lis  best  : 
A  little  weei)ing,  then  —  eternal  rest." 

Ill 
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"When  daily  tasks  are  done,  and  tired  hands 

Lie  still  and  folded  on  the  resting  knee  ; 
When  loving  thoughts  have  leave  to  loose  their  bands, 

And  wander  over  past  and  future  free ; 
When  visions  bright  of  love  and  hope  fulfilled 

Bring  weary  eyes  a  spark  of  olden  fire  ; 
One  castle  fairer  than  the  rest  we  build, 

One  blessing  more  than  others  we  desire. 
A  home,  our  home,  wherein,  all  waiting  past, 

We  two  may  stand  together,  and  alone  ; 
Our  patient  task-work  finished,  and  at  last 

Love's  perfect  blessedness  and  peace  our  own, 
Some  little  nest  of  safety  and  delight. 
Guarded  by  God's  good  angels  day  and  night. 

We  cannot  guess  if  this  dear  home  shall  lie 

In  some  green  spot  embowered  with  arching  trees. 
Where  bird-notes  joined  with  brook-notes  gliding  by, 

Shall  make  us  music  as  we  sit  at  ease  ; 
Or  if  amid  the  city's  busy  dm 

Is  built  the  nest  for  which  we  look  and  long. 
No  sound  without  shall  mar  the  peace  within, 

The  calm  of  love  that  time  has  proved  so  strong; 
Or  if  —  ah,  solemn  thought !  —  this  home  of  ours 

Doth  lie  beyond  the  world's  contusing  noise  ; 
And  if  the  nest  be  built  in  Eden's  bowers. 

What  do  we  still  but  silently  rejoice? 
We  have  a  home,  but  of  its  happy  state 
We  know  not  yet.    We  are  content  to  wait." 
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Crane.    Oct. no.  $j.oo. 

Mrs.  Craiv;  f  ives  not  only  the  hi^aory  of  a  family  aiul  a  life,  but  she  li.is  interwuveu 
recollections  of  the  oUlen  time,  incidents  ami  lessons  of  great  iiiteirst  and  v,,lue. 

Phineas  Stov/c  and  Bethel  Work.  Compllcci  byRr.v.  II.  A. 

Cooke.    i2'iio.    C!IoiIi,  gi't  and  b!  u  k,  8  1 . ■•o. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Stow.  's  wor'.  .iir.on-  the  s.iilors,  the  intemperate,  and  the  lallcn, 
is  full  of  in  -.ijiration,  and  is  ,is  ilirii  iiig  as  .i  novel. 

H.ippily  atlapted  lo  pre.serve  the  nienioiycf  .1  slngularK'  u  h';"u1  and  noble  liiV,  and 
to  stimulate  emul.itK  11  u  the  rare  virtues  th.U  shone  m  the  (.h.u.ici^i  of  I'luneas 
Stowe."  —  Daily  Aducrther,  Boston. 

Sketches  of  Palestine.    A  Poetical  Description  of  Scenes  in 

tlie  Holy  Lmd  and  th  •  1"  si,  with  grapiiic  iucidints  and  iirpres  ive  le-sons,  ,iil  in 
verse.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  IIam.mcind.  W  illi  steel  Porli.iits  of  M r.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, the  tour  lining  been  their  wedding-trip  iin-'O.  C';o;l\,  h'.,ck  .ind  gilt,  750. 
*'The  main  features  ol  the  long  K)iiriuy  .'.re  seen  as  in  i:.inor.!in  c  \  iews.    i'lie  book 

is  full  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel.    Hundreds  who  would  not  le.ul  .1  senium  will  gladly 

read  this,  llioug'i  a  is  lull  of  siMinons. "  —  Christ. \tn  .W  ivs. 

Travels  in  Eiblo  Lands.  By  Rev.  Emerson  Andri  ws.  i6ino. 

17  ilhistrauons.    Cloth,  gilt.  J-'oc  ;  lu  I  gilt,  ?i.oo. 

Ihis  l  ook  contains  loi;eis  wnncn  I  v  Mr.  Andrews  (Inrins  one  01  hi>  \i  lts  t»>  tho 
Lands  of  ih?  B  bio.  Plain  laiUs  ti«  rol  gloiis  rubjcci>  are  lnlel^l.cl^cd.  Tiic  woik  is 
suited  specially  lo  youthlul  readers. 

|iar~  Caialogrtc  0/  our  Publications  free. 

^0  lluwlcy  Sti-it-t,  llo^toii,  niava. 
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BOOKS  OF  DEVOTION  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 


Revivals,  and  How  to  Promote  Them.    By  Rkv.  Orson 

Parker.    121110.    With  ;.icel  Poitiait.    Cmth,  1^1.75. 

This  work  is  tlie  fruit  of  the  author's  Lxporicnce  in  revivals  for  forty  years,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  practical  ^iiicle  in  revival  work. 

*'  It  is  a  volume  for  the  liour."  — Zion^s  Herald,  Boston. 

Hand-Book  of  Revivals.    By  Rev.  II.  C.  Fisii,  D.D.,  author 

of  "Primitive  Piety  llcvived."    i2ni().    Clolh,  gilt  and  black,  Si  50. 

This  book  treats  every  phase  of  revival  woi  k,  — indications,  hindrances,  objections, 
means,  and  methods  ;  preaching,  prayer,  and  singing  ;  evangelists,  inquirers,  con- 
veits,  Sunday-sclu>ols,  &c. 

"  For  the  general  want,  and  for  practical  use,  no  book  on  this  subject  excels,  if 
indeed  any  equals  this  work,"  —  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bringing  in  Sheaves.    By  Rev.  A.  B.  Earle,  D.D.  With 

Portrait,    unio.    Clotli,  beveled,  i,i  50. 

This  work  gives  the  cho  cest  lessons  from  the  author's  experience,  and  is  invaluable 
to  all  who  would  be  successful  workers  for  Christ.  It  also  contains  lotir  ol  the  author's 
sermons,  one  of  which,  it  is  thought,  has  been  the  means  of  the  com  ersion  of  more 
than  five  thousand  souls. 

"  Nothing  has  for  a  long  time  been  published  better  adapted  to  arouse  ho  y  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Christ."  —  Methodist,  Nciv  York. 

Revival  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Emerson  Andrews.  121110.  Cloth, 

gilt,  $1.25.    Contains  flfty-lour  condensed  sermons  by  this  revival  preacher- 
"'I'he  'Revival  Sermons  '  are  admir;d)le.    I'lie  historv  and  writings  of  .-uch  men  as 
Mr.  Andrews  are  a  precious  legacy."  —  Rev.  Hotvard  Malcolui ,  D.D.,  rhUadjlfhia. 

Evangelists  in  the  Church,  from  the  First  Century  d(Mvn  to 

the  Present.    Ly  P.  C.  Ukadi.ky.  author  of  "Life,  Labors,  and  llibie  .Stmlies  of 
George  F.  Pentecost,''  "  Geuer.d  Crant,"  ^^ic.    12U10.    With  Portrait.  §1.^0. 
This  volume  aims  to  meet  the  want  for  a  comprehensive  hi  aory  of  e\ang<  listlc 

work  since  the  founding  of  the  church,  and  aLo  to  give  the  brief  history  of  leading 

evangelists  of  all  ages. 

The  Morning  Hour.    By  Rev.  A.  B.  E.^RLE,  D.D.  Octavo. 

Extra  cloth,  beveled,  $2.00;  full  Turkey  morocco,  antique,  Ifs.oj. 

This  volume  contains  select  j^orlions  of  Scripture,  wiiii  commentary  and  hymns, 
arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  is  intended  ior  iamily  worship  and  private 
meditation. 

"We  like  extremely  the  spirit  of  the  work." —  The  Co)t^regationalist.,  Boston. 

The  Gift  of  God.    By  Theodore  INIgnod.  161110.  Cloth,  50c. 

"Simple,  clear,  and  very  sweet  presentations  of  Christ,  God's  Unspeakable  Ciift." 
—  New  York  CJiristian  Advocate. 

Lessons  of  Trust.    By  L.  B.  E.,  author  of  "  IIow  I  Found 

Jesus."    Elegant  i6mo.    Clolh,  7.1c. 

Coinparatively  few  works  have  so  l.irge  a  sale  as  "Howl  Found  Jesus."  "  Les- 
sons of  Trust  •'  is  marked  by  the  same  singleness  of  purpose,  simplicity  and  directness 
of  style,  and  clear  apprehension  of  divine  things. 

"'Lessons  of  Trust  '  is  a  very  handsomely  published  religious  gem,  a  deliglulul 
and  profitable  manual  for  hours  ot  nietlitation."  — /..oil's  Herald,  Boston. 

The  Better  Life,  and  How  to  Find  It.   By  Rev.  E.  P. 

Hammond.    i6mo.    Cloth,  soc. 

"Young  ministers  who  are  seeking  to  learn  what  manner  of  presentation  of  Gospel 
truth  is  most  likely  to  be  blessed  of  God,  will  do  well  to  study  this  book." —  Fhe  Revival. 

The  Blood  of  Jesus.    By  Rev.  William  Reid,  D.D.  iSmo. 

Clo'.h,  35c. 

In  issuing  an  edition  of  this  popular  work  at  a  re<Uircd  price,  wo  desire  to  plare  it 
in  the  hands  of  every  person.  Wc  know  of  no  work  that  more  cloaily  .  lul  hi.lplully 
sets  forth  in  language  llial  all  can  underst.uul  the  ground  of  peace  willi  God. 

Catalogite  0/  our  Publications  free. 

JAMJEfei   II.   i:^RT/i:,  T*nl>n>^li*'r, 

^iU  lluwlry  Slrci-t,  lSu!>ton,  ninHH. 
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